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OUR MESS.——JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ST. SENAN’S WELL. 


How shall I trace this, the happiest 
period of my life! when days and 
weeks rolled on, and left no track be- 
hind, save in that delicious calm that 
stole over my senses gradually and im- 
perceptibly. Each morning saw me 
on my way to Castle Bellew: the 
mountain-path that led up from the 
little strand was well worn by my foot- 
steps—I knew its every turn and wind- 
ing; scarcely a dog-rose bloomed along 
the way with which I had not grown 
familiar. And now each object spoke 
to my heart !—for I was happy! The 
clouds that moved above; the rippling 
tide that flowed beneath; the sunny 
shore; the shady thicket ;—were all 
to meas though I had known them 
from boyhood. For so it is, in our 
glad moments we cling to all things 
that surround us; and giving to ex- 
ternal nature the high colouring of our 
own hearts, we feel how beautiful is 
this world! yet was my mind not all 
tranquil: for often, as I hastened on, 
some passing thought would shoot 
across me. Where is this to end? 
Can I hope ever to overcome the deep- 
rooted prejudices of my family, and 
induce them to receive amongst them 
as my wife, the beautiful and artless 
daughter of the wild west ? or could I 
dare to expose her, on whom all my 
affections were centred, to the callous 
criticism of my fine lady-mother, and 
her fashionable friends in London? 
What right had I to stake her happi- 
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ness on such a chance ;—to take her 
from all the objects endeared to her 
by taste, by time, by long-hallowed 
associations, and place her amid those 
among whom the very charm of her 
untarnished nature would have made 
her their inferior ? 

Is it that trait of rebellious spirit, 
that would seem to leaven every portion 
of our nature, which makes our love 
strongest when some powerful barrier 
has been opposed to our hopes and 
wishes? or is it rather, that in the 
difficulties and trials of life, we dis. 
cover those deeper resources of our 
hearts, that under happier auspices had 
lain dormant and unknown? I scareely 
know: but true it is, after such re- 
flections as these, I ever hurried on 
the faster to meet her, more resolutely 
bent than ever, in weal or woe, to link 
my fortune with her own. 

Though I returned each night to 
the priest’s cottage, my days were en- 
tirely spent at Castle Bellew. How 
well do I remember every little inci- 
dent that marked their tranquil course! 
The small breakfast-parlour, with its 
old Tudor window looking out upon 
the flower-garden: how often have I 
paced it, impatient for her coming; 
turning ever and anon to the opening 
door, when the old butler, with the in- 
variable habitude of his kind, conti- 
nually appeared with some portion of 
the breakfast equipage: how I started, 
as some distant door would shut and 
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open—some far-off foot-step on the 
stair ; and wonder within myself, why 
felt she not some of this impatient 
longing. And when, at last, tortured 
with anxiety and disappointment, I had 
turned away towards the window, the 
gentle step, the rustling dress, and, 
more than all, the indescribable some- 
a that tells us we are near those 
we love, bespoke her coming—oh! 
the transport of that moment! With 
what a fervid glow of pleasure I sprang 
to meet her—to touch her hand—to 
look upon her! How rapidly, too, 
I endeavoured to speak my few words 
of greeting, lest her father’s coming 
might interfere with even this short- 
lived period of happifess ; and, after 
all, how little meaning were the words 
themselves, save in the tone I spoke 
them ! 

Then followed our rambles through 
the large but neglected garden, where 
the rich-blossoming fruit-tree scented 
the air, loaded with all the fragrance 
of many a wild flower. Now strolling 
onwards—silent, but full of thought, 
we trod some dark and shaded alley ; 
now entering upon some open glade, 
where a view of the far-off mountains 
would break upon us, or where some 
chance vista showed the deep blue 
sunny sea swelling with sullen roar 
against the rocky coast. 

How often, at such times as these, 
have I asked myself if I could look for 
greater happiness than thus to ramble 
on, turning from the stupendous ma- 
jesty of nature, to look into her eyes 
whose glance met mine so full of ten- 
der meaning ; while words would pass 
between us, few and low-voiced, but 
all so thrilling—their very accent spoke 
of love. Yet, amid all this, some 
agonizing doubt would shoot across 
me, that my affection was not returned ; 
the very frankness of her nature made 
me fear: and when we parted at night, 
and I held my homeward way towards 
the priest’s cottage, I would stop from 
time to time, conning over every word 
she spoke, calling to mind each trivial 
circumstance ; and if by accident some 
passing word or jest—some look of 
raillery, recurred to my memory, how 
have the warm tears rushed to my eyes, 
as with my heart full to bursting, I 
muttered to myself, “She loves me 
not!” These fears would then give 
way to hope, as in my mind’s eye she 
stood before me, all beaming in smiles : 
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and amid these alternate emotions, I 
trod my lonely path, longing for the 
morrow, when we should meet again, 
when I vowed within my heart to end 
my life of doubt by asking if she loved 
me. But with that morrow came the 
same spell of happiness that lulled me; 
and like the gambler who had set his 
life upon the die, and durst not throw, 
so did I turn with trembling fear from 
tempting the chance that might in a 
moment dispel the bright dream of my 
existence, and leave life bleak and 
barren to me for ever. 

The month of August was drawing 
to a close, as we sauntered one fine 
evening towards the sea-shore. There 
was a little path which wound down 
the side of a bold crag, partly by steps 
—partly by a kind of sloping way, 
defended at the sides by a rude wooden 
railing, which led down upon the 
beach exactly at the spot where a well 
of clear spring water sprung up, and 
tracked its tiny stream into the blue 
ocean. This little spring, which was 
always covered by the sea at high water, 
was restored, on the tide ebbing, to its 
former purity, and bubbled away as 
before ; and from this cause had ob- 
tained from the simple peasantry the 
reputation of being miraculous, and 
was believed to possess innumerable 
properties of healing and consoling. 

I had often heard of it, but never 
visited it before ; and thither we now 
bent our steps, more intent upon catch- 
ing the glorious sunset that was glow- 
ing on the Atlantic, than of testing the 
virtues of St. Senan’s well—for so was 
it called. The evening—an autumnal 
one—was calm and still; not a leaf 
stirred ; the very birds vere hushed ; 
and there was all that solemn silence 
that sometimes threatens the outbreak 
of a storm. As we descended the 
crag, however, the deep booming of 
the sea broke upon us, and between 
the foliage of the oak trees we could 
mark the heavy rolling of the mighty 
tide, as wave after wave swelled on, 
and then was dashed in foam and spray 
upon the shore. There was something 
peculiarly grand and almost superna- 
tural in the heavy swell of the great 
sea, rearing its white crest afar, and 
thundering along the weather-beaten 
rocks, when every thing else was calm 
and unmoved around: the deep and 
solemn roar, echoing from many a 
rocky cavern, rose amid the crashing 
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spray that sent up a thin veil of mist, 
through which the setting sun was re- 
flected in many a bright rainbow. It 
was indeed a glorious sight! and we 
stopped for several minutes gazing on 
it; when suddenly Louisa, letting go 
my arm, exclaimed, as she pointed 
downwards— 

“See! See the swell beneath that 
large black rock yonder ; the tide is 
making fast; we must get quickly 
down, if you wish to test St. Senan’s 
power.” 

I had no time left me to ask what 
peculiar virtues the saint dispensed 
through the mediation of his well, 
when she broke from my side, and 
hurried down the steep descent: in 
a moment we had reached the shore, 
upon which already the tide was fast 
encroaching, and had marked with its 
dark stain the yellow sand within a few 
feet of the well. As we drew nearer, 
I perceived the figure of an old wo- 
man, bent with age, who seemed busily 
occupied sprinkling the water of the 
spring over something that, as I came 
closer, seemed like a sailor’s jaci-t. 
She was repeating some words rapidly 
to herself; but on hearing our ap- 
proach, she quickly collected her bundle 
together under her remnant of a cloak, 
and sat waiting our appreach in silence. 

“It’s Molly Ban!” said Louisa sud- 
denly, and growing pale as she spoke. 
“Give her something—if you have 
any money—I beseech you.” 

There was no opportunity for in- 
quiring further about her now : for the 
old woman slowly rose from the stone, 
by the aid of a stick, and stood con- 
fronting us. Her figure was singularly 
short—scarce four feet in height; but 
her head was enormously large, and 
her features, which were almost terrific 
in ugliness, were swarthy as a gipsy’s ; 
a man’s hat was fastened upon her 
head by a red kerchief, which was 
knotted beneath her chin; a short 
cloak of faded scarlet, like what the 
peasantry of the west usually wear, 
covered her shoulders; beneath which 
a patched and many-coloured petticoat 
appeared, that reached to the middle of 
her legs, which, as well as her feet, 
were completely naked—giving a look 
of wildness and poverty in one so old 
I cannot attempt to convey. 

The most singular part of her cos- 
tume, however, was a rude collar she 
wore round hey neck of sea shells. 
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among which, here and there, I could 
detect some bits of painted and gilded 
carving, like fragments of a wreck. 
This strange apparition now stood op- 
posite me, her dark eyes fixed steadily 
on my companion, to whom, unlike the 
people of the country, she never made 
the slightest reverence, or showed any 
semblance of respect. 

‘* And was it to spy after me, Miss 
Loo, ye brought down yer sweetheart 
to the well this evening ?” said the hag, 
in a harsh, grating voice, that seemed 
the very last effort of some suppressed 
passion. 

Louisa’s arm grasped mine, and I 
could feel it tremble with agitation as 
she whispered in my ear— 

“Give her money quickly ; I know 
her.” 

« And is your father going to send 
me back to gaol because the cattle’s 
got the rot amongst them? ha, ha, ha,” 
said she, breaking into a wild, discor- 
dant laugh. ‘ There ‘ill be more 
mourning than for that, at Castle 
Bellew, before long.” 

Louisa leaned against me faint and 
almost falling, while, drawing out my 
purse hastily, I held forth my hand full 
of silver. The old hag clutched at 
it eagerly, and as her dark eyes flashed 
fire, she thrust the money into a pocket 
at her side, and again broke out into a 
horrid laugh. 

“So, you're beginnin’ to know me, 
are ye? Ye won't mock Molly-Ban 
now, eh? no, faith, nor Mary Lafferty 
either, that turned me from the door 
and shut it agin me. Where ‘ill her 
pride be to-morrow night, when they 
bring in her husband a corpse to her! 
Look at that.” 

With these words she threw her 
cloak on one side, and showed the blue 
jacket of a fisherman which I had seen 
her sprinkling with the water as we 
came up. 

« The blue water will be his wind- 
ing-sheet this night, calm as it is 
now.” 

Oh, Molly dear, don’t speak this 
way.” 

** Molly dear !” echoed the beldame, 
in an accent of biting derision. “ Who 
ever heerd one of your name call me 
that ? or are ye come for a charm for 
that young man beside you? See 
now; the sun’s just gone; in a minit 
more the sea ill be in, and it ’ill be too 
late. Here, come near me—kneel 
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down there—kneel down, [ say; or is 
it only my curse ye mind ?” 

« She’s mad, poor thing,” said I, in 
my companfon's ear. “ Let her have 
her way—do as she bids you.’ 

Sinking with terror, pale as death, 
and trembling all over, Louisa bent 
one knee upon the little rock beside 
the well, while the old hag took her 
fair hand within her own skinny fin- 
gers and plunged it rudely in the well. 

“ There, drink,” said she, offering 
me the fair palm, through which the 
clear water was running rapidly, while 
she chanted rather than spoke the rude 
rhyme that follows :— 


** By the setting sun, 
he flowing sea, 
The waters that run, 
I swear to thee 
That my faith shall be true, as this 
moment now, 
In weal or in woe, wherever, or how: 
So help me, St. Senan, to keep my vow.” 


The last words had scarcely been 
uttered when Louisa, who apparently 
had been too much overcome by terror 
to hear one word the hag muttered, 
sprung up from the stone, her face and 
neck covered with a deep blush, her 
lip trembling with agitation, while her 
eyes were fixedly directed towards the 
old woman with an expression of 
haughty anger. 

* Ay, ye may look as proud as ye 
like. ‘It's little I mind ye, in love or 
in hate. Ye are well enough humbled 
now. And as for you,” said she, turn- 
ing towards me a look of scornful 

ity—“ you, | wish ye joy of your 
Pin sweetheart : let her only keep her 
troth like her own mother, and ye'll 
have a happy heart to sit at yer fire- 
side with.” 

The blood fled from Louisa’s cheek 
as she said this—a deadly paleness 
spread over her features—her lips were 
bloodless and parted—and her hands 
firmly clenched together and pressed 
against her side, bespoke the agony of 
the moment. It lasted not longer ; 
for she fell back fainting and insensible 
into my arms. I bathed her face and 
temples from the well—I called upon 
her—rubbed her hands within my own, 
and endeavoured by every means to 
arouse her, but in vain. I turned to 
beg aid from the woman, but she was 
gone. I ayain endeavoured to awake 
her from the stupor, but she lay cold, 
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rigid, and motionless—her features had 
stiffened like a corpse, and showed no 
touch of life. I shouted aloud for aid ; 
but, alas! we were far from all human 
habitation, and the wild cries of the 
curlew were the only sounds that met 
my ear, or the deep rushing of the 
sea, as it broke nearer and nearer to 
where I stood. A sudden pang of 
horror shot across me as I looked 
around and below, and saw no chance 
of aid from any quarter. Already the 
sun was below the horizon, and the 
grey twilight gave but gloomy indica- 
tions of all around; the sea, too, was 
making fast—the foam had reached us, 
and even now the salt tide had mingled 
its water with the little spring. No 
more time was to be lost. A pro- 
jecting point of rock intervened be- 
tween us and the little path by which 
we had descended to the beach, over 
this the spray was now splashing, and 
its base was only to be seen at inter- 
vals between the advancing or retiring 
wave. A low, wailing sound, like dis- 
tant wind, was creeping over the water, 
which from time to time was curled 
along the round-backed wave with 
all the threatening aspect of a coming 
storm—the sea birds wheeled round 
in circles, waking the echoes with their 
wild notes—and the heavy swell of the 
breaking sea, roared through many a 
rocky cavern with a sad and mournful 
melody. I threw one last look above 
where the tall beetling cliff was lost 
in the gloom of coming night, another 
on the broad bleak ocean, and then, 
catching up my companion in my arms, 
set forward. For the first few moments 
I felt not my burthen. My beating 
heart throbbed proudly, and, as [ 
pressed her to my bosom, how I nerved 
myself for any coming danger by the 
thought that all the world to me lay 
in my arms. Every step, however, 
brought me further out: the sea, which 
at first washed only to my ancles, now 
reached my knees; my step became 
unsteady; and when for an instant I 
turned one look on her who lay still 
and insensible within my grasp, I: felt 
my head reel, and my sight wander, as 
I again looked out on the dark water 
that rolled around us. We were now 
near the rocky point which, once 
passed, placed us in safety, and to reach 
this [summed up every effort. Around 
this the waves had worn a deeper track, 
and against its side they beat and lashed 
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themselves to foam, which boiled in 
broad sheets around. A loud cheer 
from some one on the cliff above us 
turned my glance upwards, and I could 
see lights moving backwards and for- 
wards through the darkness: before I 
could reply to the voice, however, a 
large wave came mantling near, gather- 
ing force as it approached, and swelling 
its gigantic mass, so as to shut out 
all besides. I fixed myself firmly to 
resist the shock, and, slightly bending, 
opposed my shoulder to the mighty 
roll of water that now towered like 
a wall above us. On it came, till its 
dark crest frowned above our heads ; 
for a second or two it seemed to pause, 
as the white curl tipped its breaking 
edge, and then, with a roll like thunder, 
broke over us. For an instant I held 
my footing; at length, however, my 
step tottered—I felt myself lifted up, 
and then hurled headlong beneath the 
swollen volume of water that closed 
above my head. Stunned, but not 
senseless, I grasped my burden closer 
to my heart, and struggled to regain 
my footing. The wave passed inwards 
as I rose to my feet, and a sea of boil- 
ing foam hissed around me. Beyond, 
all was dim and indistinct ; a brooding 
darkness stretched towards the sea, 
and landward, the tall cliffs were 
wrapped in deep shadow, except when 
the light that I saw before flitted from 
place to place, like the dancing wild- 
fire. A loud cheer from on high made 
me suppose that we were perceived ; 
but my attention was turned away by 
a low moaning sound that came float- 
ing over the water; and as I looked, 
I could see that the black surface 
swelled upwards, as if by some mighty 
force beneath, and rose towering into 
the air. The wave that now approached 
us was much greater than the former 
one, and came thundering on, as if 
impatient for its prey. My fear was 
of being carried out to sea, and I 
looked hastily around for some rocky 
point to hold on by, but in vain: the 
very sands beneath me seemed moving 
and shifting; the voice of thunder 
was in my ears—my senses reeled, and 
the thought of death by drowning with 
all its agony, came over me. 

«Oh! my father—my poor father!” 
said a low plaintive voice beside my 
cheek ; and the next instant the blood 
rushed warm to my heart. My courage 
rallied; my arm grew nerved and 
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strong; my footsteps.seemed to grasp 
the very ground, and, with a bold and 
daring spirit, I waited for the coming 
shock. On it came, a mighty flood, 
sweeping high above us as we strug- 
gled in the midst: the blue water 
moved on, unbroken. For a moment 
or two I felt we were borne along with 
a whirlwind speed—then suddenly we 
touched the strand; but only for a 
second, for the returning wave came 
thundering hack, and carried us along 
with it. My senses now began to 
wander: the dark and gloomy sea 
stretched around us; the stars seemed 
to flit to and fro; the roar of water 
and the sounds of human voices were 
mingled in my ears; my strength, too, 
was failing me, and I buffeted the 
waves with scarcely consciousness. 
Just at that moment, when, all dread 
of danger past, the gloomy indifference 
to life is fast succeeding, | saw a bright 
gleam of light flying rapidly across the 
water ; the shouts of voices reached me 
also, but the words I heard not. Now 
falling beneath, now rising above the 
foamy surface, I struggled on, my only 
strength to press home closer to my 
bosom the form of her my heart was 
filled by ; when of a sudden I felt m 
arm rudely grasped on either side. 
rope, too, was thrown around my 
waist, and I was hurried inwards to- 
wards the shore amid cries of “ all 
safe! all safe! not too fast there!” 
A dreary indistinctness of what fol- 
lowed even still haunts my mind. A 
huge wood-fire upon the beach—the 
figures of the fishermen—the country 
people passing hither and thither—the 
tumult of yvoices—and a rude chair, in 
which lay a pale, half-fainting form. 
The rest I know not. 

It was dark—so dark, I could not 
see the persons that moved beside me. 
As we passed along the grassy turf in 
silence, I held a soft hand in mine, and 
a fair cheek rested on my shoulder, 
while masses of long and dripping hair 
fell on my neck and bosom. Carried 
by two stout peasant fishermen in a 
chair, Louisa Bellew, faint but con- 
scious of the danger past, was borne 
homeward. I walked beside her, my 
heart too full for words. A loud 
wild cheer burst suddenly forth, and 
a bright gleam of light aroused me 
from my trance of happiness. The 
steps were crowded with people—the 


large hall so full we scarce could force 
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our way. The door of the parlour 
was now thrown open, and there sat 
the pale, gaunt figure of the old man, 
his eyes staring wildly, and his lips 
parted ; his hands resting on each arm 
of his chair, but all still and motion- 
less. Bursting from those that car- 
ried her, she sprang towards him with 
acry; but ere she reached his arms 
he had fallen from his seat to his knees ; 
and, with his hands clasped above his 
head, and upturned eyes, poured forth 
his prayer to God ; sinking to his side, 
she twined her hands with his; and, 
as if moved by the magic of the scene, 
the crowd fell to their knees, and 
joined in the thanksgiving. It was a 
moment of deep and touching feeling, 
to hear the slow, scarce articulate 
words of that old man, who turned 
from the sight of her his heart trea- 
sured, to thank the great Father of 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—AN 
I mapE many ineffectual efforts to 


awake in the morning after my ad- 
venture. Fatigue and _ exhaustion, 


which seem always heaviest when in- 
curred by danger, had completely worn 


me out, and scarcely had I succeeded 
in opening my eyes, and muttering 
some broken words, ere again [ 
dropped off to sleep soundly, and 
without a dream. 

It was late in the afternoon when at 
length I sat up in my bed, and looked 
about me. A gentle hand suddenly 
fell upon my shoulder, and a low voice, 
which I at once recognised as Father 
Tom's, whispered— 

“There now, my dear fellow, lie 
down again. You must not stir for a 
couple of hours yet.” 

Llooked at him fixedly for a moment, 
and, as I clasped his hand in mine, 
asked— 

« How is she, father ?” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, 
when I felt a burning blush upon my 
cheek. It was the confidence of months 
long that found vent in one second ;— 
the pent-up secret of my heart that 
burst from me unconsciously, and I hid 
my face upon the pillow, and felt as 
though I had betrayed her. 

« Well—quite well,’ said the old 
man, as he pressed my hand forcibly 
in his own. “But let us not speak 
now. You must take more rest, and 
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mercy, who had not left him child- 
less in his age—to mark the low sobs 
of those around, as they strove to 
stifle them; while tears coursed down 
the hard and weather-beaten cheeks of 
humble poverty, as they muttered to 
themselves their heartfelt thanks for 
her preservation. There was a pause: 
the old man turned his eyes upon his 
child, and like a dammed-up torrent 
breaking forth, the warm tears gushed 
out ; and, with a ery of “ My own— 
my only one!” he fell upon her neck 
and wept. 

I could hear no more. Springing 
to my feet, I dashed through the hall, 
and, resisting every effort to detain 
me, rushed down the steps and gained 
the lawn. Once there alone, I sank 
down upon the sward, and poured 
forth my heart in tears of happiness. 


UNLOOKED-FOR MEETING, 


then have your arm looked to. [ 
believe you have forgotten all about 
it.” 

“‘My arm!” repeated I, in some 
surprise ; while, turning down the 
clothes, I perceived that my right 
arm was sorely bruised, and swollen 
to an immense size. ‘ The rocks 
have done this,” muttered I. ‘“ And 
she, father—what of her, for heaven’s 
sake ?” 

* Be calm, or I must leave you,” 
said the priest: “I said before that 
she was well. Poor boy!” 

There was something so touching 
in the tone of the last words, that, 
without my knowing why, I felt a 
kind of creeping fear pass across me, 
and a dread of some unknown evil 
steal over me. 

* Father,” said I, springing up, and 
grasping him with both my hands, 
while the pain of my wounded arm 
shot through my very heart, “you 
are an honest man, and you are a man 
of God—you would not tell me a lie. 
Is she well?” The big drop fell from 
my brow as I spoke. 

He clasped his hands fervently to- 
gether as he replied, in a voice tremu- 
lous with agitation— 

«I never told a lie.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and I 
lay down in my bed with a mind re« 
lieved, but not at rest. ° 
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Alas! how hard it is to be happy! 
The casualties of this world come on 
like waves, one succeeding the other. 
We may escape the heavy roll of the 
mighty ocean, and be wrecked in the 
still, smooth waters of the land-locked 
bay. We dread the storm and the 
hurricane, and we forget how many 
have perished within sight of shore. 
But yet a secret fear is ever present 
with us when danger hovers near ; and 
this sense of some impending evil it 
was which now darkened me, and whis- 
pered me to be prepared. 

I lay for some time sunk in my 
reflections, and when I looked up, the 
priest was gone. A letter had fallen 
on the ground, as if by accident, and 
I rose to place it on my table, when, 
to my surprise, I found it addressed 
to myself. It was marked, “ On his 
majesty’s service,” and ran thus :— 


** Stn—I have received his excel- 
lency’s orders to inform you, that 
unless you, on receipt of the present 
letter, at once return to your duty as 
a member of the staff, your name 
will be erased from the list, and the 
vacancy immediately filled up. 

* T have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


« Henry Howarp. 


“Dublin Castle.” 


What could have caused the great 
alteration in his excellency’s feelings 
that this order evinced, I could not 
conceive, and felt hurt and indignant 
at the tone of a letter which came on 
me so completely by surprise. I knew, 
however, how much my father looked 
to my strict obedience to every call of 
duty, and resolved, that come what 
would, I should at once resume my 
position on the duke’s staff. 

These were but momentary reflec- 
tions. My thoughts recurred at once 
to where my heart was dwelling—with 
her whose very image lived within me. 
Try how I would, I could think of 
no pleasure in which she took not part 
—imagine no scheme of life in which 
she was not concerned. Ambition 
had lost its charm: the path of glory 
I had longed to tread, I felt now as 
nothing, beside that heather walk which 
led me towards her ;—and if I were 
to have chosen between the most bril- 
liant career high station, influence and 
fortune could bestow, and the lowly 
condition of .a dweller in these wild 
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mountain solitudes, I felt that not a 
moment of hesitation or doubt would 
mark my decision. 

There was a kind of heroism in the 
relinquishing all the blandisments 
of fortune, all the seductions of the 
brilliant world, for one whose peaceful 
and humble life strayed not beyond 
the limits of these rugged mountains ; 
—and this hadits charm. There were 
times when I loved to ask myself 
whether Louisa Bellew would not, 
even amid all the splendour and dis- 
play of London life, be as much ad- 
mired and courted as the most ac- 
knowledged of beauty’s daughters ;— 
now I turned rather to the thought 
of how far happier and better it was 
to know that a nature so unhackneyed, 
a heart so rich in its own emotions, 
was never to be exposed to the callous 
collision of society, and all the har- 
dened hypocrisy of the world. 

My own lot, too, how many more 
chances of happiness did it not present 
as I looked at the few weeks of the 
past, and thought of whole years thus 
gliding away, loving and beloved. A 
kind of stir, and the sound of voices 
beneath my window, broke my musings, 
and I rose and looked out. It pro- 
ceeded from the young girl and the 
country lad who formed the priest’s 
household. They were talking to- 
gether before the’ door, and pointing 
in the direction of the high road, 
where a cloud of dust had marked 
the passage of some carriage, an event 
rare enough to attract attention in 
these wild districts. 

“And did his reverence say that 
the captain was to be kept in bed till 
he came back ?” 

*“ Ah, then, sure he knew well 
enough,” said Biddy, “ that the young 
man would be up and off to the castle 
the moment he was able to walk—ay, 
and maybe before it too. Troth, 
Patsey, it’s what I’m thinking, there’s 
nobody knows how to coort like a raal 
gentleman.” 

“Och, botheration,” said Patsey, 
with an offended toss of his head, and 
a look of half malice. 

*“‘ Faix, yoa may look how you like, 
but it’s truth I'm telling ye. They 
know how to doit. It isn’t winking 
at a body, nor putting their great 
rough arms round their neck; but 
it’s a quiet, mannerly, dacent way 
they have, and soothering voice, and 
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a look undher their eyes, as much as 
to say—maybe you wouldn’t now.” 

“Troth, Biddy,” said Patsey, 
sharply, “it strikes me that you 
know more of their ways than is just 
eonvanient—eh, do you understand 
me now ?” 

* Well, and if I do,” replied Biddy, 
“there’s no one can be evenen it to 
you, for I’m sure it wasn’t you taught 
me. 

“Ye want to provoke me,” said 
the young man, rising, and evidently 
more annoyed than he felt disposed to 
confess ; “ but fuix I'll keep my temper. 
It’s not after spaking to his reverence, 
and buying a cow, and a dresser, that 
I'm going to break it off.” 

“ Heigh-ho !” said Biddy, as she 
adjusted a curl that was most coquet- 
tishly half falling across her eyes; 
‘sure there’s many a slip betune the 
cup and the lip, as the poor dear 
young gentleman will find out when 

e wakes.” 

A cold fear ran through me as I 
heard these words, and the presenti- 
ment of some mishap, that for a few 
moments I had been forgetting, now 
eame back in double force. I set 
about dressing myself in all haste, 
and, notwithstanding that my wounded 
arm interfered with me at each instant, 
succeeded at last in my undertaking. 
I looked at my watch; it was already 
six o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
large mountains were throwing their 
great shadows over the yellow strand. 
Collecting from what I had heard 
from the priest’s servants that it was 
their intention to detain me in the 
house, I locked my door on leaving 
the room, and stole noiselessly down 
the stairs, crossed the little garden, 
and passing through the beech hedge, 
soon found myself upon the mountain 
path. My pace quickened as I breasted 
the hill side; my eyes firmly fixed 
upon the tall towers of the old castle, 
as they stood proudly topping the 
dense foliage of the oak trees. Like 
some mariner who gazes on the long 
wished-for beacon that tells of home 
and friends, so I bent my steadfast 
looks to that one object, and conjured 
up many a picture to myself of the 
scene that might be at that moment 
enacting there. Now I imagined the 
old man seated, silent and motionless, 
beside the bed where his daughter, 
evercome with weakness and exhaus- 


tion, still slept; her pale face scarce 
coloured by a pinkish stain that marked 
the last trace of feverish excitement: 
now I thought of her as if still seated 
in her own drawing-room, at the little 
window that looked seaward ; looking, 
perhaps, upon the very spot that marked 
our last night’s adventure, and, may- 
hap, blushing at the memory. 

As I came near the park I turned 
from the regular approach to a small 
path which, opening by a wicket, led 
to a little flower-garden beside the 
drawing-room. I had not walked 
many paces when the sound of some 
one as if sobbing, caught my ear. I 
stopped to listen, and could distinctly 
hear the low broken voice of grief 
quite near me. My mind was in that 
excited state that every breeze that 
rustled, every leaf that stirred, thrilled 
through my heart; the same dread of 
something, I knew not what, that 
agitated me as I awoke, came fresh 
upon me, and a cold tremor crept 
over me. The next moment I sprang 
forward, and as I turned the angle of 
the walk beheld—with what relief of 
heart !—that the cries proceeded from 
a little child, who, seated in the grass, 
was weeping bitterly. It was a boy of 
scarce five years old that Louisa used 
to employ about the garden, rather to 
amuse the little fellow, to whom she 
had taken a liking, than for the sake 
of services, which, at the best, were 
scarcely harmless. 

“Well, Billy,” said I, “ what has 
happened to you, my boy? have you 
fallen and hurt yourself ?” 

* Na,” was the only reply; and, 
sinking his head between his knees, 
he sobbed more bitterly than ever. 

‘Has Miss Loo been angry with 
you then?” 

“Na, na,” was the only answer, as 
he poured forth a flood of tears. 

‘Come, come, my little man, what 
is it? Tell me, and perhaps we can 
set it all to rights.” 

“Gone, gone away for ever,” cried 
the child, as a burst of pent-up agony 
broke from him; and he cried as 
though his very heart would break. 

Again my terrible foreboding crossed 
my mind, and, without waiting to ask 
another question, I rushed forward, 
cleared the little fence of the flower- 
garden at a spring, and stood within 
a few yards of the window. It lay 


open as usual; the large china vase 
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of moss roses, that she had plucked 
the evening before, stood on the little 
table beside it. I stopped for an in- 
stant to breathe; the beating of my 
heart was so painful, that I pressed 
my hand upon my side. At that in- 
stant I had given my life to have 
heard her voice—but for one single 
word I had bartered my heart’s blood 
—but all was as hushed and still as 
midnight. I thought I did hear some- 
thing like a sigh—yes—and I now 
could distinctly hear the rustling sound 
of some one as if turning in a chair. 
Sir Simon Bellew, for some cause or 
other, I knew never came into that 
room: I listened again—yes—and now, 
too, I could see. the shadow of a figure 
on the floor. I sprang forward to the 
window, and cried out, “ Louisa ;” 
the next instant I was in the room— 
and my eyes fell upon the figure of— 
Ulick Burke! seated in a deep arm- 
chair, his leg resting on a low stool, 
he was reclining at half length ; his 
face pale as death, and his very lips 
blanched ; but then, there rested on 
the mouth the same curl of insolent 
mockery that marked it when first we 
met. 

“‘ Disappointed, I fear, sir,” said he, 
in a tone which, however weakened by 
sickness, had lost nothing of its sneer- 
ing bitterness. 

* I confess, sir,” said I, confusedly, 
‘that this is a pleasure I had not an- 
ticipated.” 

“ Nor IJ either, sir,” replied he, with 
a dark frown. ‘ Had I been able to 
have rung the bell before, the letter 
that lies there should have been sent 
to you, and might have spared both of 
us this ‘pleasure,’ as you are good 
enough to call it.” 

‘«* A letter for me,” said I, eagerly ; 
then half ashamed of my own emotion, 
and not indifferent to the sickly and ap- 
parently dying form before me, I hesi- 
tated, and added, “I trust that you 
are recovering from the effects of your 
wound.” 

«* Damn the wound, sir ; don’t speak 
to me aboutit. You never came here 
for that, I suppose. Take your letter, 
sir.” A purple flush here coloured 
his features, as though some pang of 
agonizing pain had shot through him, 
and his livid lip quivered with passion. 
« Take your letter, sir,” and he threw 
it towards me as he spoke. I stood 
@umazed and thunderstruck at this sud- 
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den outbreak of anger, and for a 
second or two could not recover my- 
self to speak. 

** You mistake me,” said I. 

‘* Mistake you! no, confound me, I 
don’t mistake you. I know you welland 
thoroughly. But you mistake me—ay, 
and damnably too—if you suppose that 
because I’m crippled here this inso- 
lence shall pass unpunished. Who bunt 
a coward, sir, would come thus to taunt 
aman like me? Yes, sir, a coward !—I 
spoke it—I said it—would you like to 
hear it over again ?—or if you don’t like 
it, the remedy is near you—nearer than 
you think. There are two pistols in 
that case—both loaded with ball ; take 
your choice, and your own distance ; 
and here, where we are, let us finish 
this quarrel ; for mark me”—and here 
his brow darkened, till the veins, 
swelled and knotted in his forehead, 
looked like indigo— mark me, the 
account shall be closed one day or 
other.” 

I saw at once that he had lashed his 
fury up to an ungovernable pitch, and 
that to speak to him was only to in- 
crease his passion ; so I stooped down 
without saying a word, and took up 
the letter that lay at my feet. 

“TI am waiting your reply, sir,” 
said he, with a low voice, subdued by 
an inward effort into a seeming quiet- 
ness of tone. 

“You cannot imagine,” said I, 
mildly, that I could accept of such a 
challenge as this, nor fight with a man 
who cannot leave his chair.” 

‘And who has made me s0, sir? 
Who has made mea paralytic thing 
for life? But if that be all, give me 
your arm, and help me through that 
window—place me against that yew- 
tree, yonder. I can stand well enough. 
You won’t—you refuse me this! Oh, 
coward! coward! You grow pale and 
red again! Let your white lip mutter, 
and your nails eat into your hands 
with passion !—your heart is craven— 
and you know it!” 

Shali I dare to ownit? For an in- 
stant or two my resolution tottered, 
and involuntarily my eyes turned to 
the pistol-case upon the table beside 
me. He caught the look, and in a 
tone of triumphant exultation cried 
out:— 

** Bravo, bravo! What!. You he, 
sitate again! Oh, that this should not 
be before the world!—in some opeg 
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and public place!—that men should 
not look on and see us here !” 

“T leave you, sir,” said I, sternly ; 
thankful, for your sake, at least, that 
this is not before the world.” 

** Stop, sir—stop !” cried he, hoarse 
with rage. Ring that bell.” 

I hesitated, and he called out again, 
“ Ring that bell, sir!” 

I approached the chimney, and did 
as he desired. The butler immediately 
made his appearance. 

** Nicholas,” cried the sick man, 
*‘ bring in the servants—bring them in 
here :—you hear me well. 1 want to 
show them something they have never 
seen. Go!” 

The man disappeared at once; and 
as I met the scowling look of hate that 
fixed its glare upon me, once more I 
felt myself to waver. The struggle 
was but momentary. I sprung to the 
window, and leaped into the garden. 
A loud curse broke from Burke as I 
did so: a cry of disappointed wrath, 
like the yell of a famished wolf, fol- 
lowed. The next moment I was be- 

ond the reach of his insolence and his 
invective. 

The passionate excitement of the 
moment over, my first determination 
was to gain the approach, and re- 
turn to the house by the hall-door ; 
~ next to break the seal of the letter 
which I held in my hand, and see if 
its contents might not throw some light 
upon the events which somehow I felt 
were thickening around me, but of 
whose nature and import I knew no- 
thing. 

The address was written in a stiff, 
old-fashioned hand, but the large seal 
bore the arms of the Bellew family, 
and left no doubt upon my mind that 
it had come from Sir Simon. I opened 
it with a trembling and throbbing 
heart, and read as follows :— 


«© My pear Sir—The event of last 
night has called back upon a failing 
and broken memory, the darkest hour 
of a long and blighted life, and made 
the old man, whose steadfast gaze 
looked onward to the tomb, turn once 
backward to behold the deepest afflic- 
tion of his days—misfortune, crime, 
remorse. I cannot, even now, while 
already the very shadow of death is 
on me, recount the sad story I allude 
to; enough for the object I have in 
view if I say, that where I once owed 


the life of one I held dearest in life, 
the hand that saved lived to steal, and 
the voice that blessed me was perjured 
and forsworn—since that hour I have 
never received a service of a fellow- 
mortal, until the hour when you res- 
cued my child. And oh! loving her 
as I do—wrapt up as my soul is in her 
image, I could have borne better to 
see her cold and dripping corse laid 
down beside me, than to behold her, 
as I have done, in your arms. You 
must never meet more. The dreadful 
anticipation of long suffering years is 
creeping stronger and stronger upon 
me; and I feel in my inmost heart, 
that I am reserved for another and a 
last bereavement ere I die. 

* We shall have left before this let- 
ter reaches you. You may, perhaps, 
hear the place of our refuge—for such 
it is—but I trust that to your feelings 
as a gentleman and a man of honour 
I can appeal in the certain confidence, 
that you will not abuse my faith—-you 
will not follow us. 

“I know not what I have written— 
nor dare I read it again. Already 
my tears have dimmed my eyes, and 
are falling on the paper, so let me bid 
you farewell—an eternal farewell. 
My nephew has arrived here. I have 
not seen him nor shall I; but he will 
forward this letter to you after our 
departure. Yours, 

“S$. Bettew.” 


The first stunning feeling past, I 
looked around me to see if it were not 
some horrid dream, and the whole 
events but the frightful deception of a 
sleeping fancy. But bit by bit the 
entire truth broke upon me—the full 
tide of sorrow rushed in upon my 
heart. The letter I could not com- 
prehend further than that some deep 
affliction had been recalled by my late 
adventure. But then, the words of 
the hag—the brief, half-uttered inti- 
mations of the priest—came to my 
memory. Her mother, said 1—what 
of her mother? I remembered Louisa 
had never mentioned, nor even alluded 
to her; and now a thousand suspi- 
cions crossed my mind, which all gave 
way before my own sense of bereave- 
ment, and the desolation and desertion 
I felt in my own heart. I threw my- 
self upon the ground where she walked 
so often beside me, and burst into 
tears. But a few brief hours, and 
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how surrounded by visions of happi- 
ness and love. Now, bereft of every 
thing, what charm had life for me! 
How valueless, how worthless did all 
seem! The evening sun I loved to 
gaze on, the bright flowers, the waving 
grass, the low murmur of the breaking 
surf, that stole like music over the 
happy sense, were now but gloomy 


CHAPTER XL.—THE 


Tue candles were burning brightly, 
and the cheerful bog fire was blazing 
on the hearth, as I drew near the win- 
dow of the priest’s cottage ; but yet 
there was no one inthe room. The 
little tea-kettle was hissing on the hob, 
and the room had all that careful look 
of watchful attention bestowed upon 
it that showed the zeal of his little 
household. 

Uncertain how I should meet him 
—how far explain the affliction that 
had fallen on me—I walked for some 
time up and down before the door ; at 
length I wandered to the back of the 
house, and passing the little stable, I 
remarked that the pony was absent. 
The priest had not returned perhaps 
since morning—perhaps he had gone 
some distance off—in all likelihood ac- 
companied the Bellews; again the few 
words he had spoken that morning 
recurred to me, and I pondered in 
silence over their meaning. As I 
thus mused, a strong flood of mellow 
light attracted me, as it fell in a broad 
stream across the little paved court, 
and I now saw that it came from the 
kitchen. I drew near the window in 
silence, and looked in: before the 
large turf fire were seated three per- 
sons; two of them, who sat in the 
shining light, I at once recognised as 
the servants, but the third was con- 
cealed in the shadow of the chimney, 
and I could only trace the outline of 
his figure against the blaze ; I was not 
long, however, in doubt as to his 
identity. 

* Seemingly then you're a great 
traveller,” said Patsey, the priest’s 
man, addressing the unknown. 

A long whiff of smoke, patiently 
emitted, and a polite wave of the hand 
in assent, was the reply. 

« And how far did you come to-day, 
av I might be so bould?” said Mary. 
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things or discordant sounds. The 
very high and holy thoughts that used 
to stir within me, were changed to 
fierce and wrathful passions, or the 
low drooping of despair. It was night 
—still and starry night—when I arose 
and wended my way towards the 
priest’s cottage. 


PRIEST'S KITCHEN. 


* From the cross of Kiltermon, be- 
yond Gurtmore, my darling ; and sure 
it is a raal pleasure to come so far to 
see as pretty a crayture as yourself” — 
here Patsey looked a little put out, 
and Mary gave a half smile of encou- 
couragement—* for,” continued ‘the 
other, breaking into a song— 


‘‘ Though I love a fox in a cover to find, 
When the clouds is low, with a sou- 
west wind, 
Faix, a pretty girl is more to my mind, 
Than the tally-high-ho of a 
morning.” 


I need scarcely say that the finale of 
this rude verse was given in a way that 
only Tipperary Joe could accomplish, 
as he continued— 


** And just show me one with an instep 
high, 
A saucy look, and a roguish eye, 
Who'd smile ten times for once she’d 
sigh, 
And I'm ker slave till morning.” 


“ And that’s yoursel’—devil a less! 
Ye ho, ye ho, tallyho! I hope the 
family isn’t in bed.” 

“ Troth, seemingly,” said Patsey, in 
a tone of evident pique, “it would 
distress you little av they were: you 
seem mighty well accustomed to 
making yourself at home.” 

“And, why wouldn’t the young 
man,” said Mary; apparently well 
pleased to encourage a little jealousy 
on the part of her lover, “and no 
harm neither? And ye do be always 
with the hounds, sir ?” 

“Yes, miss, that’s what I be doing. 
But I wonder what's keeping the cap- 
tain: I have a letter here for him; 
that I know ought to have no delay. 
I run all the way for fourteen miles 
over Mey’nacurraghew mountain to 
be here quick with it.” 
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I opened the door as I heard this, 
and entered the kitchen. 

“Hurroo! by the mortial,” cried 
Joe, with one of his wild shouts, “ it’s 
himself. Arrah, darlin,’ how is every* 
bit in your skin?” 

* Well, Joe, my poor fellow, I am 
delighted to see you safe and sound 
once more. Many a day have I re- 
proached myself for the way you suf- 
fered for my sake, and for the manner 
I left you.” 

“ There’s only one thing you have 
any rayson to grieve over,” said the 
poor fellow, as the tears started to his 
eyes, and rolled in heavy drops down 
his cheeks, “and here it is.” 

As he spoke, he drew from his bosom 
a little green silk purse, half filled with 
gold. 

« Ah, captain, jewel, why wouldn’t 

ou let a poor fellow taste happiness 
his own way? Is it because I had no 
shoes on me that I hadn’t any pride in 
my heart? and is it because I wasn’t 
rich that you wouldn't let me be a 
friend to you, just to myself alone ? 
Oh! little as we know of grand people 
and their ways, troth, they don’t see 
our hearts half as plain. See now, I’d 
rather you'd have come up to the bed 
that morning and left me your curse 
—ay, devil a less—than that purse of 
money, and it wouldn’t do me as much 

arm.” 

He dropped his head as he spoke, 
and his arm fell listlessly to his side, 
while he stood mute and sorrow-struck 
before me. 

“Come, Joe,” said I, holding out 
my hand to hin—* come, Joe, forgive 
me. If I don’t know better, remember 
we were only new acquaintances at that 
time—from this hour we are more.” 

The words seemed to act like a spell 
upon him; he stood proudly up, and 
his eyes flashed with their wildest glare, 
while, seizing my hand, he pressed it 
to his lips, and called out— 

** While there’s a drop in my heart, 
darlin’ 

You have a letter for me,” said I, 
glad to turn the channel of both our 
thoughts. “ Where did you get it ?” 

« At the Curragh, sir, no less. I 
was standing beside the staff, among all 
the grand generals and the quality, 
near the lord liftinint, and I heard 
one of the officers say, ‘If I knew 
where to write to him, I'd certainly do 


so; but he has never written to any of 
us since his duel.’ * Ah,’ said another, 
* Hinton’s an odd fellow that way.’ 
The minit I heard the name, [ up and 
said to him, ‘ Write the letter, and I'll 
bring it, and bring you an answer be- 
side, av ye want it.’ 

*¢ And who the devil are you?’ 
said he. 

«¢ Troth,’ said I, ¢ there’s more on 
this race knows me nor yourself, fine 
as ye are.” And they all began laugh- 
ing at this—for the officer grew mighty 
red in the face, and was angry—-and 
what he was going to say it’s hard to 
tell, for just then Lord Clonmel called 
out— 

*¢ Sure it’s Tipperary Joe himself ; 
begad, every one knows him. Here, 
Joe, I owe you half-a-crown since 
last meeting at the lough.’ 

“«*« Faix, you do,’ says I, ‘and ten 
shillings to the back of it, for Lanty 
Cassan’s mare that I hired to bring 
you home, when you staked the horse, 
you never paid it since.’ And then 
there was another laugh—but the end 
of all was, he writ a bit of a note where 
he was on horseback, with a pencil, 
and here it is.” 

So saying, he produced a small 
crumpled piece of paper, in which I 
could with some difficulty trace the 
following lines :— 


* Dear Jack—If the fool who bears 
this ever arrive with it, come back at 
once. Your friends in England have 
been worrying the D to command 
your return to duty; and there are 
stories afloat about your western doings 
that your presence here can alone 
contradict. Yours, 

“J. Horton.” 


It needed not a second for me to 
make up my mind as to my future 
course, and I said— 

“How can I reach Limerick the 
shortest way ?” 

“TI know a short cut,” said Joe, 
“and if we could get a pony I'd bring 
you over the mountain before to-mor- 
row evening.” 

** And you,” said I—“ how are you 
to go?” 

* On my feet, to be sure ; how else 
would I go?” 

Despatching Joe, in company with 
Patsey, in search of a pony to carry 
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me over the mountain, I walked into 
the little parlour which I was now 
about to take my leave of for ever. 

It was only then, when I threw my- 
self upon a seat, alone and in solitude, 
that I felt the full force of all my sor- 
row—the blight that had fallen on my 
dearest hopes, and the blank, bleak 
prospect of life before me. Sir Simon 
Bellew’s letter I read over once more ; 
but now the mystery it contained had 
lost all interest for me, and I had only 
thoughts for my own affliction. Sud- 
denly, a deep burning spot glowed on 
my cheek, as I remembered my inter- 
view with Ulick Burke, and I sprung 
to my legs, and for a second or two felt 
undecided whether. I would not give 
him the opportunity he so longed for. 
It was but a second and my better 
reason came back, and I blushed even 
deeper with shame than I had done 
with passion. 

Calming myself with a mighty effort, 
I endeavoured to open a few lines to 
my worthy and kind friend, Father 
Loftus. I dared not tell him the real 
cause of my departure, though indeed 
I guessed from his absence that he had 
accompanied the Bellews, and but sim- 

ly spoke of my return to duty as 
imperative, and my regret that after 
such proofs of his friendship I could 
not shake his hand at parting. The 
continued flurry of my feelings doubt- 
less made this a very confused and inex- 
a document ; but I could do no 

etter. In fact, the conviction I had 
long been labouring under, but never 
could thoroughly appreciate, broke on 
me at the moment. It was this—the 
sudden vicissitudes of every-day life in 
Ireland are sadly unsuited to our Eng- 
lish natures and habits of thought and 
action. These changes from grave to 
gay—these outbreaks of high-souled 
enthusiasm, followed by dark reflective 
traits of brooding thought—these noble 
impulses of good—these events of more 
than tragic horror—demand a change- 
ful, even a forgetful temperament to 
bear them; and while the Irishman 
rises or falls with every emergency of 
his fate, with us impressions are eating 
deeper and deeper into our hearts, and 
we become sad, and thoughtful, and 
prematurely old. Thus at least did I 
feel, and seemed to myself as though 
very many years had passed over me 
since I had left my father’s house. The 
tramp of feet, and the sounds of speak. 
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ing and laughter outside, interrupted 
my musings, and I heard my friend 
Joe carolling at the top of his voice— 


‘* Sir Pat bestrode a high-bred steed, 
And the huntsman one that was bro- 
ken-kneed ; 
And Father Fitz had a wiry weed, 
With his tally-high-ho in the 
morning.” 


“Faith and you're a great beast 
entirely, and one might dance a jig on 
your back, and leave room for the 
piper besides.” 

I opened the window, and in the 
bright moonlight beheld the party lead- 
ing up a short, rugged-looking pony, 
whose breadth of beam and square pro- 
portions fully justified all Joe’s enco- 
miums. 

“Have you bought this pony for 
me, Joe?” cried I. 

“‘ No, sir, only borrowed him. He'll 
take you up to Wheley’s mills, where 
we'll get Andy’s mare to-morrow 
morning.” 

* Borrowed him ?” 

“ Yes,” 

« Where’s his owner ?” 

‘* He’s in bed, where he ought to be. 
I tould him through the door who it 
was for, and that he needn’t get up, as 
I'd find the ways of the place myself, 
and ye see so I did.” 

“Told him who it was for! Why 
he never heard of me in his life.” 

“Devil may care; sure your the 
priest’s friend, and who has a better 
warrant for every thing in the place. 
Don’t you know the song— 


* And Father Fitz had no cows nor sheep, 
And the devil a hen or pig to keep ; 
But a pleasanter house to dine or sleep 

You'd never find till morning. 


‘For, Molly, says he, if the fowls be few, 
I’ve only one counsel to give to you: 
There’s hens hard by—go ‘kill for two,’ 

For I've a friend till morning.’ 


By the rock of Cashel, it ’ud be a hard 
case av the priest was to want. Look 
how the ould saddle fits him—faix, ye’d 
think he was made for it.” 

Iam not quite sure that I felt all 
Joe’s enthusiasm for the beast’s per- 
fections; nor did the old yeomanry 
*‘demi-pique,” with its brass mountings 
and holsters, increase my admiration. 
Too happy, however, to leave a spot 
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where all my recollections were now 
turned to gloom and despondence, I 
packed my few traps, and was soon 
ready for the road. 

It was not without a gulping feeling 
in my throat, and a kind of suffocating 
oppression at my heart, that I turned 
from the little room where, in happier 
times, I had spent so many pleasant 
hours; and, bidding a last good-bye 
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to the priest's household, told them to 
say to Father Tom how sad I felt at 
leaving before he returned. This done, 
I mounted the little pony, and, escorted 
by Joe, who held the bridle, descended 
the hill, and soon found myself by the 
little rivulet that murmured along the 
steep glen through which our path was 


lying. 


CHAPTER XLI.——TIPPERARY JOE. 


I wave already passingly alluded to 
Joe's conversational powers; and cer- 
tainly they were exercised on this 
occasion with a more than common 
ability, either taking my silence as a 
suggestion for him to speak—or per- 
haps, and more probably, perceiving 
that some deep depression was over 
me—the kind-hearted fellow poured 
forth his stores of song and legend 
without ceasing. Now amusing me 
by his wild and fitful snatches of old 
ballads—now narrating in his simple 
but touching eloquence some by-gone 
story of thrilling interest—the long 
hours of the night passed over, and at 
day-break we found ourselves descend- 
ing the mountain towards a large and 
cultivated valley, in which I could 
faintly distinguish in the misty distance 
the little mill where our relay was to 
be found. 

I stopped for a few minutes to gaze 
upon the scene before me. It was one 
of those peaceful landscapes of rural 
beauty, which beam more of soothing 
influence upon the sorrow-struck heart 
than the softest voice of consolation. 
Unlike the works of man, they speak 
directly to our souls, while they ap- 
peal to our reason; and the truth 
comes forced upon us, that we alone 
must not repine. A broad and richly 
cultivated valley, bounded by moun- 
tains whose sides were clothed with 
deep wood—a stream, whose wayward 
course watered every portion of the 
plain, was seen now flowing among the 
grassy meadows, or peeping from the 
alders that lined the banks. The 
heavy mist of morning was rolling 
lazily up the mountain-side ; and be- 
aah its grey mantle the rich green 
of pasture and meadow-land was break- 
ing forth, dotted with cattle and sheep. 
As I looked, Joe knelt down and placed 
his ear upon the ground, and seemed 


for some minutes absorbed in listening. 
Then suddenly springing up, he cried 
out— 

“ The mill isn’t going to-day—I 
wonder what's the matter. I hope 
Andy isn’t sick.” 

A shade of sorrow came over his 
wild features, as he muttered between 
his teeth the verse of some old song, 
of which I could but catch the last 
two lines— 


** And when friends are erying around 

the dying, 

Who wouldn't 
alone !” 


wish he had lived 


«* Ay,” cried he aloud, as his eye 
glistened with an unnatural lustre, 
“better be poor Tipperary Joe, with- 
out house or home, father or mother, 
sister or friend, and when the time 
comes, run to earth, without a wet 
eye after him.” 

“ Come, come, Joe, you have many 
a friend ; and when you count them 
over, don’t forget me in the reckon- 
ing.” 

* Whisht, whisht,” he whispered in 
a low voice, as if fearful of being 
overheard, ‘don’t say that—them’s 
dangerous words.” 

I turned towards him with astonish- 
ment, and perceived that his whole 
countenance had undergone a striking 
change. The gay and laughing look 
was gone ; the bright colour had left 
his cheek ; and a cold, ghastly paleness 
was spread over his features ; and as 
he cast a hurried and stealthy look 
around him, I could mark that some 
secret fear was working within him. 

** What is it, Joe 2” said I; * what's 
the matter? Are you ill?” 

“No,” said he, in a tone scarcely 
audible, “no; but you frightened me 
just now, when you called me your 
friend.” 
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* How could that frighten you, my 
poor fellow ?” 

“T’ll tell you—that’s what they 
called my father—they said he was 
friendly with the gentlemen, and signs 
on it ” he paused, and his eye be- 
came rooted to the ground, as if on 
some object there from which he could 
not turn his gaze: “yes, I mind it 
well—we were sitting by the fire in the 
guard-room all alone by ourselves— 
the troops was away, I don’t know 
where—when we heard the tramp of 
men marching, but not regular, but 
coming as if they didn’t care how, and 
horses and carts rattling and rumbling 
among them. 

«‘« Thim’s the boys,’ says my father. 
‘Give me that ould cockade there, till 
I stick it in my cap, and reach me 
over the fiddle, till I rise a tune for 
them.’ 

“I mind little more till we was 
marching at the head of them through 
the town, down towards the new col- 
lege that was building—it’s Maynooth 
I'm speaking about—and then we 
turned to the left, my father scraping 
away all the time every tune he thought 
they'd like; and if now and then by 
mistake he’d play any thing that did 
not plaze them, they’d damn and blast 
him with the dreadfullest curses, and 
stick a pike into him, till the blood 
would come running down his back ; 
and then my father would ery out— 

**«]'ll tell my friends on you for 
this—divil a lie in it, but I will.’ 

At last we came to the duke’s 
wall, and then my father sat down on 
the road side, and cried out that he 
wouldn’t go a step farther, for I was 
crying away with sore feet at the pace 
we were going, and asking every mi- 
nute to be let sit down to rest myself. 

‘* ¢ Look at the child,’ says he, ¢ his 
feet’s all bleeding.’ 

«** Ye have only alittle further to go,’ 
says one of them that had cross belts 
on, and a green sash about him. 

«The divil resave another step,’ 
says my father. 

‘*¢ Tell Billy to play us “ The Far- 
mer’s Daughter” before he goes,’ says 
one in the crowd. 

“¢Td rather hear “ The Little 
Bowld Fox,’’’ says another. 

*“ «No, no, “ Baltiorum! Baltio- 
rum,”’ 7 many more behind. 

**¢ Ye shall have them all,’ says my 
father, ‘and that ’ill plaze ye.’ 

“ And so he set to, and played the 
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three tunes as beautiful as ever ye 
heard; and when he was done, the 
man with the belts ups and says to 
him— 

“¢ Ye’re a fine hand, Billy, and it’s 
a pity to lose you, and your friends 
will be sorry for you ’—and he said 
this with a grin—‘ but take the spade 
there and dig a hole, for we must be 
jogging, it’s nigh day.’ 

‘Well, my father, though he was 
tired enough, took the spade, and be- 
gan digging as they told him, for he 
thought to himself, the boys is going 
to hide the pikes and the carbines be- 
fore they go home. Well, when he 
worked half an hour, he threw off his 
coat, and set to again; and at last he 
grew tired and sat down on the side 
of the big hole, and called out— 

«Isn't it big enough now, boys ?” 

‘** No,’ says the captain, ‘ nor half.’ 

«So my father set to once more, and 
worked away with all his might, and 
they all stood by, talking and laughing 
with one another. 

‘¢¢ Will it do now?’ says my father; 
‘ for sure enough I’m clean beat.’ 

“** Maybe it might,’ says one of 
them: ‘lie down and see if it’s the 
length.’ 

«*« Well, is it that it’s for ?’ says my 
father: ‘faix, I never guessed it was 
a grave ;’ and so he took off his cap 
and lay down his full length in the 
hole. 

** ¢ That's all right,’ says the others, 
and began with spades and shovels to 
cover him up. At first he laughed 
away as hearty as the rest ; but when 
the mould grew heavy on him, he be- 
gan to screech out to let him up, and 
then his voice grew weaker and fainter, 
and they waited a little, then worked 
harder, and then came a groan, and all 
was still; and they patted the sods 
over him and heaped them up; and 
then they took me and put me in the 
middle of them, and one called out, 
‘March!’ I thought I saw the green 
sod moving on the top of the grave as 
we walked away, and heard a voice 
half-choking calling out, ‘ There, boys, 
there!’ and then a laugh. But sure 
I often hear the same still, when there’s 
nobody near me, and I do be looking 
on the ground by myself.” 

“Great God!” cried I, “is this 
true ?” 

‘* True as you're there,” replied he. 
** I was ten years of age when it hap- 
pened, and I never knew how time 
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went since, nor how long it is ago, 
only it was in the year of the great 
troubles here; and the soldiers and 
the. country people never could be 
cruel enough to one another; and 
whatever one did to-day, the others 
would try to beat it out to-morrow. 
But it’s truth every word of it; and 
the place is called ‘Billy the fool’s 
grave’ to this hour. _I go there once 
a year to see it myself.” 
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This frightful story—told too, with 
all the simple power of truth—thrilled 
through me with horror, long after 
the impression seemed to have faded 
away from him who told it; and though 
he still continued to speak on, I heard 
nothing ; nor did 1 mark our progress, 
until I found myself beside the little 
stream which conducted to the mill. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE HIGH ROAD. 


Jor was right, the mill was not at 
work, for “ Andy” had been summoned 
to Ennis, where the assizes were then 
going forward. The mare which had 

ormed part of our calculations was 
also absent ; and we sat down in the 
dittle porch to hold a council of war 
as to our future proceedings. After 
canvassing the question for some time, 
Joe left me for a few minutes, and re- 
turned with the information that the 
high road to Ennis lay only a couple 
of miles distant, and that a stage- 
coach would pass there in about two 
hours, by which I could reach the 
town that evening. It was therefore 
decided that he should return with the 
pony to Murranakilty ; while I having 
procured a gossoon to carry my bag- 
gage, made the best of my way towards 
the Ennis road. 

Joe soon found me an urchin to suc- 
céed him as my guide and companion, 
and with an affectionate leave-taking, 
and a faithful promise to meet me some- 
time and somewhere we parted. 

So long as I had journeyed along 
beside my poor, half-witted follower, 
the strange and fickle features of his 
wandering intellect had somehow inter- 
rupted the channels of my own feelings, 
and left meno room for reflection on my 
changed fortunes. Now, however, my 
thoughts returned to the past with all 
the force of some dammed-up current, 
and my blighted hopes threw a dark 
and sombre shadow over all my fea- 
tures. What cared I what became of 
me? why did I hasten hither and 
thither? were my first reflections. If 
life had lost its charm, so had misfor- 
tune its terror forme. There seemed 
something frivolous and contemptible 
in the return to those duties, which, in 
all the buoyant exhilaration of my for- 
mer life had ever seemed unfitting and 
unmanly. No: rather let me seek for 
some employment on active setvice— 


the soldier’s career I once longed for, 
to taste its glorious enthusiasm—I 
wished for now, to enjoy its ceaseless 
movement and exertion. 

As I thought over all I had seen 
and gone through since my arrival in 
Ireland—its varied scenes of mirth 
and woe; its reckless pleasures, its 
wilder despair—lI believed that I had 
acquired a far deeper insight into my 
own heart, in proportion as I looked 
more into those of others. A not 
unfrequent error this. The out- 
stretched page of human nature that 
I had been gazing on had shown me 
the passions and feelings of other men 
laid bare before me, while my own heart 
lay dark, enshrined, and unvisited 
within me. I believed that life had 
no longer any thing to tie me to it— 
and I was not then twenty! Had I 
counted double as many years, I had 
had more reason for the belief, and 
more difficulty to think so. 

Sometimes I endeavoured to console 
myself by thinking of all the obstacles 
that, under the happiest circumstances, 
must have opposed themselves to my 
union with Louisa Bellew. My mother’s 
pride alone seemed an insurmountable 
one. But then I thought of what a 
noble part had lain before me, to pre- 
fer the object of my love—the prize 
of my own winning—to all the ca- 
resses of fortune—all the seductions of 
the world. Sir Simon Bellew, too— 
what could he mean? The secret he 
alluded to, what was it? Alas! what 
mattered it—my doom was sealed—my 
fate decided—I had no care for how ! 

Such were my thoughts as I jour- 
neyed along the path that conducted 
towards the high road, while my little 
guide, bare-legged and barefooted, 
trotted onmerrily before me, who, with 
none of this world’s goods, had no 
room in his heart for sorrow or repin- 
ing. 
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We at last reached the road, which, 
dusty and deserted, skirted the side of 
a bleak mountain for miles—not a 
house to be seen, not a traveller, nor 
scarce a wheel-track to mark the course 
of any one having passed there. I 
had not followed it for more than half 
an hour, when I heard the tramp of 
horses and the roll which anounced 
the approach of an equipage. A vast 
cloud of dust, through which a pair of 
leaders were alone visible, appeared at 
a distance. I seated myself at the 
road-side to await its coming, my little 
gossoon beside me, evidently not sorry 
to have reached a resting-place ; and 
once more my thoughts returned to 
their well-worn channel, and my head 
sank on my bosom. I forgot where I 
was, when suddenly the prancing of a 
pair of horses close to me aroused me 
from my stupor, and a postillion called 
out to me in no very subdued accent— 

« Will ye hook on that trace there, 
avick, av ye’re not asleep?” 

Whether it was my look of astonish- 
ment at the tone and the nature of the 
request, or delay in acceding to it, I 
know not, but a hearty curse from 
the fellow of the wheelers perfectly 
awakened me, and I replied by some- 
thing not exactly calculated to appease 
the cu of the discussion. 

“ Be gorra,” said he of the leaders, 
‘it’s always the way with your shabby 
— ;” and he swung himself down 

rom the saddle to perform the re- 
quired service himself. 

During this I took the opportunity 
of looking at the carriage, which was 
a large and handsome barouche, sur- 
rounded by all the appurtenances of 
travel—cap-cases, imperials, &c., a fat- 
looking, lazy footman, nodding sleepily 
on the box, and a well-tanned lady’s- 
maid was reading a novel in the rum- 
ble. Within I saw the figure of a 
lady, whose magnificent style of dress 
but little accorded with the unfre- 

uented road she was traversing, and 
the wild inhabitants so thinly scattered 
through it. As I looked, she turned 
round suddenly, and before I could 
recognise her, called out my name. 
The voice in an instant re-assured me 
—it was Mrs. Paul Rooney herself. 

* Stop,” cried she, with a wave of her 
jewelled hand. “ Michael, get down. 
Only think of meeting you hear, cap- 
tain.” 

I stammered out some explanation 
about a cross-cut over the mountain 
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to catch the stage, and my desire to 
reach Ennis; while the unhappy ter- 
mination of our intimacy, and my mo- 
ther’s impertinent letter, kept ever 
uppermost in my mind, and made me 
confused and uneasy. Mrs. Paul, how- 
ever, had evidently no participation in 
such feelings, but welcomed me with 
her wonted cordiality, and shook my 
hand with a warmth that proved, if 
she had not forgotten, she had certainly 
forgiven the whole affair. 

«“ And so you are going to Ennis,” 
said she, as I assumed the place beside 
her in the barouche, while Michael 
was busily engaged in fastening on my 
luggage behind; the which two move- 
ments seemed to be as naturally _ 
formed as though the amiable lady 
had been in the habit of taking up 
walking gentlemen with a portmanteau 
every day of her life: “ well, how for- 
tunate! I’m going there too. Pole,” 
—so she now designated her excellent 
spouse, it being the English for Paul, 
—*has some little business with the 
chief justice—two murder cases, and 
a forcible abduction—and I promised 
to take him up on my return from 
Miltown, where I have been spending 
afew weeks. After that we return to 
our little place near Bray, where I 
hope you'll come and spend a few weeks 
with us.” 

“ This great pleasure I fear I must 
deny myself,” said I, “for I have al- 
ready outstayed my leave, and have 
unfortunately somehow incurred the 
displeasure of his excellency ; and un- 
less’—here I dropped my voice, and 
stole a half timid look at the lady un- 
der my eye-lashes—“ some one with 
influence over his grace shall interfere 
on my behalf, I begin to half fear lest 
I may find myself in a sad scrape.” 

Mrs. Paul blushed, turned away her 
head, while, presing my hand softly in 
her own, she murmured— 

“Don’t fret about it—it won't sig- 
nify.” 

I could scarce repress a smile ‘at 
the success of my bit of flattery, for 
as such alone I intended it, when she 
turned towards me, and, as if desirous 
to change the topic, said— 

“ Well, we heard of all your doings 
—your steeple-chase, and your duel, 
and your wound, and all that—but 
what became of you afterwards?” 

« Oh!” said I hesitatingly, “ I was 
fortunate enough to make a most agree- 
able acquaintance, and with him I have 
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been spending a few weeks on the coast 
—Father Tom Loftus.” 

“Father Tom!” said Mrs. Rooney 
witha laugh, “ the pleasantest crayture 
in Ireland. There isn’t the like of him. 
Did he sing you the ¢ Priest’s Supper ?’” 
The lady blushed as she said these 
words, as if carried away by a momen- 
tary excitement to speak of matters 
not exactly suitable ; and then drawing 
herself up, she continued in a more 
measured tone—“ You know, captain, 
one meets such strange people in this 
world.” 

* To be sure, Mrs. Rooney,” said 
I encouragingly; “and to one like 
yourself, who can appreciate character, 
Father Loftus is indeed a gem.” 

Mrs. Rooney, however, only smiled 
her assent, and again changed the 
course of the conversation. 

“ You met the Bellews, I suppose, 
when down in the west ?” 

« Yes,” stammered I;. “I saw a 
good dea] of Sir Simon when in that 
country.” 

« Ah, the poor man!” said she with 
real feeling, “‘ what an unhappy lot his 
has been !” 

Supposing that she alluded to his 
embarrassment as to fortune, the diffi- 
culties which pressed upon him from 
money causes, I merely muttered my 
assent. 

** But I suppose,” continued she, 
«you have heard the whole story— 
though the unhappy event occurred 
when you were a mere child.” 

« T am not aware to what youallude,” 
said I eagerly, while a suspicion shot 
across my mind that the secret of Sir 
Simon Bellew’s letter was at length to 
be cleared up. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Rooney with a sigh, 
**I mean poor dear Lady Bellew’s 
affair—when she went away with a 
major of dragoons ; and to be sure an 
elegant young man he was, they said. 
Pole was on the inquest, and I heard 
him say he was the handsomest man he 
ever saw in his life.” 

« He died suddenly, then ?” 

«¢ He was shot by Sir Simon in a duel 
the very day week after the elopement.” 

« And she?” said I. 

« Poor thing, she died of a consump- 
tion, or some say a broken heart, the 
samae summer.” 

«“ That is asad story, indeed,” said 
I musingly ; “and I no longer wonder 
that the poor old man should be such 
as he is,” 
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No, indeed ; but then he was very 
much blamed after all, for he never 
had that Jerningham out of the house.” 

“Horace Jerningham !” cried I, as 
a cold sickening fear crept over me. 

“Oh, yes, that was his name. He 
was the Honourable Horace Jerning- 
ham, the younger son of some very 
high family in England ; and, indeed, 
the elder brother has died since, and 
they say the title has become extinct.” 

It is needless for me to attempt any 
description of the feelings that agitated 
my heart, when I say that Horace Jer- 
ningham was the brother of my own 
mother. I remembered when a child 
to have heard something of a dreadful 
duel, when all the family went into 
deep mourning, and my mother’s health 
suffered so severely, that her life was 
at one time feared for; but that fate 
should ever have thrown me into inti- 
macy with those upon whom this grie- 
vous injury was inflicted, and by whom 
death and mourning were brought 
upon my house, was a sad and over- 
whelming affliction, that rendered me 
stunned and speechless. How came 
it then, thought I, that my mother 
never recognised the name of her bro- 
ther’s antagonist when speaking of 
Miss Bellew in her letter to me. Be- 
fore I had time to revolve this doubt 
in my mind, Mrs. Rooney had ex- 
plained it. 

** And this was the beginning of all 
his misfortunes. The friends of the 
poor young man were people of great 
influence, and set every engine to work 
to ruin Sir Simon, or ashethen was, Mr 
Simon Barrington. At last they got 
him outlawed, and it was only the very 
year he came to the title and estates of 
his uncle, that the outlawry was taken 
off, and he was once more enabled to 
return to Ireland. However, they had 
their revenge if they wished for it ; 
for what between recklessness and bad 
company, he took to gambling when 
abroad, contracted immense debts, and 
came into his fortune little better than 
a beggar. Since that the world has 
seen little of him, and indeed he owes 
it but little favour. Under Pole’s 
management the property isnow rapidly 
improving ; but the old man cares 
little for this, and all I believe he 
wishes for is, to have health enough to 
go over to the Continent, and place 
his daughter in a convent before he 
dies.” 

Little did she guess how every word 
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sank deep into my heart. Every sen- 
tence of the past was throwing its 
shadow over all my future, and the 
utter wreck of my hopes seemed now 
inevitable. 

While thus I sat brooding o’er my 
gloomiest thoughts, Mrs. Rooney, evi- 
dently affected by the subject, main- 
tained a perfect silence. At last, how- 
ever, she seemed to have summed up 
the whole case in her mind, as turning 
to me confidentially, with her hand 
pressed upon my arm, she added in a 
true moralizing cadence, very different 
from that she had employed when her 
feelings were really engaged— 

* And that’s what always comes of 
it, when a gallant, gay Lutherian gets 
admission into a family.” 

Shall I confess, that notwithstanding 
the deep sorrow of my heart, I could 
scarcely repress an outbreak of laughter 
at these words. We now chatted away 
on a variety of subjects, till the con- 
course of people pressing onwards to 
the town, the more thickly populated 
country, and the distant view of chim- 
neys, apprised us we were approaching 
Ennis. Notwithstanding all my wish-s 
to get on as fast as possible, I found it 
impossible to resist an invitation to dine 
that day with the Rooneys, who had 
engaged a small select party at the 
Head Inn, where Mrs. Rooney’s apart- 
ments were already awaiting her. 
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It was dusk when we arrived, and I 
could only perceive that the gloomy 
and narrow streets were densely 
crowded with country-people who con- 
versed together in groups. Here and 
there a knot of legal folk were con- 
gregated, chatting in a louder tone ; 
and before the court-house stood the 
carriage of the chief justice, with a 
guard of honour of the county yeo- 
manry, whose unsoldier-like attitudes 
and droll equipments were strongly 
provocative of laughter. The postil- 
lions, who had with true tact reserved 
“a trot for the town,” whipped and 
spurred with all their might; and as 
we drove through the thronged streets, 
a strange impression fled abroad that 
we were the bearers of a reprieve, and 
a hearty cheer from the mob followed 
us to our arrival at the inn-door—a 
compliment which Mrs. Paul in nowise 
attributing to any thing save her own 
peculiar charms and deserts, most gra- 
ciously acknowledged by a smile and 
a wave of her hand, accompanied by 
an unlimited order for small beer— 
which act of grace was, I think, even 
more popular than their first impres- 
sion concerning us. 

« Ah, captain,” said the lady with 
a compassionate smile, as I handed her 
out of the carriage, “they are so at- 
tached to the aristocracy !” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—THE ASSIZE TOWN. 


Wuen I had dressed, [ found that I 
had above an hour to spare before din- 
ner, so taking my hat I strolled out 
into the town. The streets were even 
more crowded now than before. The 
groups of country people were larger, 
and as they conversed together in their 
native tongue, with all the violent ges- 
ticulation and energetic passion of their 
nature, an inexperienced spectator 
might well have had supposed them 
engaged in active strife. 

Now and then a kind of movement 
—a species of suppressed murmur from 
the court-house, would turn every eye 
in that direction, and then every voice 
was hushed; not a man moved. It 
was evident that some trial of the 
deepest interest was going forward, 
and on inquiry I learned that it was 
a murder ease, in which six men were 
concerned. I heard also that the only 
evidence against them was from one of 
their own party, who had turned, as 


the lawyer’s term it, approver. I 
knew well that no circumstance was 
more calculated than this to call forth 
all that is best and worst in Irish 
character, and thought, as I walked 
along through the dense crowd, I could 
trace in the features around me, the 
several emotions by which they were 
moved. Here was an old grey-headed 
man leaning on a staff ; his lack-lustre 
eyes gazing in wonder at some speaker 
who narrated a portion of the trial— 
his face all eagerness, and his hands 
tremulous with anxiety; but I felt I 
could read the deep sorrow of his heart 
as he listened to the deed of blood, and 
wondered how men would risk their 
tenure of a life which, in a few days 
more, perhaps, he himself was to leave 
for ever. Here beside him was a tall 
and powerfully-built countryman ; his 
hat drawn upon his eyes, that peered 
forth from their shadow—dark, lus- 
trous, and almost wild in their expres. 
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sion; his face, tanned by season and 
exposure, was haggard and care-worn, 
and in his firmly-clenched lips and 
fast-locked jaw you could read the re- 
solute purpose of one who could listen 
to nothing save the promptings of the 
spirit of vengeance, and his determina- 
tion that blood should have blood. 
Some there were whose passionate 
tones and violent gestures showed that 
all their sympathy for the prisoners 
was merged in the absorbing feeling 
of detestation for the.informer; and 
you could mark in such groups as these, 
that more women were mingled, whose 
blood-shot eyes and convulsed features 
made them appear the very demons of 
strife itself. But the most painful 
sight of all was the children who were 
assembled around every knot of 
speakers—their eyes staring, and their 
ears eagerly drinking in each word 
that dropped ; no trace of childhood’s 
happy carelessness was there ; no sign 
of that light-hearted youth that knows 
no lasting sorrow. No: their's were 
the rigid features of intense passion, 
in which fear, suspicion, craft, but 
above all, the thirst for revenge, 
were writ. There were some whose 
clenched hand and darkened brow be- 
tokened the gloomy purpose of their 
hearts. There were others whose out- 
poured wrath heaped curses on him 
who had betrayed his fellows——there 
was grief, violent, wild, and frantic— 
there was mute andspeechless suffering, 
but not a tear did I see, not even on the 
cheek of childhood or of woman—no ! 
Their seared and withered sorrow, no 
dew of tears had ever watered. Like 
a blighting simoom, the spirit of re- 
venge had passed over them, and 
scorched and scathed all the verdant 
charities of life. The law, which in 
other lands is looked to for protection 
and security, was regarded by them 
as an instrument of tyranny; they 
neither understood its spirit, nor 
trusted its decisions; and when its 
blow fell upon them, they bent their 
heads in mournful submission, to raise 
them when opportunity offered, in wild 
and stern defiance. Its denunciations 
came to them sudden and severe: they 
deemed the course of justice wayward 
and capricious—the only feature of 
certainty in its operation being, that 
its victim was ever the poor man, 
The passionate elements of their 
wild natures seemed but ill-adapted to 
the slow-sustained current of legal in- 
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vestigation: they look upon all the 
details of evidence as the signs of vin- 
dictive malice ; and thought that trick- 
ery and deceit were brought in arms 
against them. Hence each face among 
the thousands there, bore the traces of 
that hardened, dogged suffering that 
tells us that the heart is rather steeled 
with the desire to avenge, than bowed 
to weep over the doomed. 

Before the court-house a detach- 
ment of soldiers was drawn up under 
arms; their unmoved features and 
fixed attitudes presenting a strange 
contrast to the excited expressions and 
changeful gestures of those about them. 
The crowd at this part was thickest, 
and I could perceive in their eager 
looks and mute expressions, that some- 
thing more than common had attracted 
their attention ; my own interest was, 
however, directed in another quarter ; 
for, through the open window of the 
court-house I could hear the words of 
a speaker, whom I soon recognised as 
the counsel for the prisoner addressing 
the jury. My foraging cap passed me at 
once through the ranks, and after some 
little crushing I succeeded in gaining 
admission to the body of the court. 

Such was the crowd within, I could 
see nothing but the heads of a closely- 
wedged mass of people—save, at the 
distant part of the court, the judges, 
and to their right, the figure of the 
pleader, whose back was turned to- 
wards me. 

Little as I heard of the speech, I 
was overwhelmed with surprise at what 
I did hear. Touching on the evidence 
of the “approver” but slightly, the 
advocate dwelt with a terrific force 
upon the degraded character of a man 
who could trade upon the blood of his 
former friends and associates ; scarce 
stopping to canvass how the testimony 
bore home upon the prisoner, he burst 
forth into an impassioned appeal to the 
hearts of the jury, on faith betrayed 
and vows forsworn; and pictured forth 
the man who could thus surrender his 
fellows to the scaffold, as a monster 
whose evidence no man could trust— 
no jury confide in; and when he had 
thus heightened the colouring of his 
description by every power of an elo- 
quence that made the very building 
ring, he turned suddenly towards the 
informer himself, as pale, wan, and 
conscience-stricken, he cowered be- 
neath the lightning glance from an eye 
that seemed to pierce his secret soul 
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within him, and, apostrophizing his 
virtues, he directed every glance upon 
the miserable wretch that writhed he- 
neath his sarcasm. This seemed, in- 
deed the speaker's forte. Never did I 
hear any thing so tremendous as the 
irony with which he described the 
credit due to one who had so often 
been sworn and forsworn—* who took 
an oath of allegiance to his king, and 
an oath of fealty to his fellows, and 
then was there that day with a third 
oath, by which, in the blood of his vic- 
tim, he was to ratify his perjury to 
both, and secure himself an honour- 
able independence. The caustic satire 
verged once—only once—on something 
that produced a laugh, when the orator 
suddenly stopt— 

“I find, my lord, I have raised a 
smile. God knows, never did I feel 
less merriment. Let me not be con- 
demned. Let not the laugh be mis- 
taken—few are those events that are 
produced by folly and vice that fire 
the hearts with indignation, but some- 
thing in them will shake the sides with 
laughter. So, when the two famous 
moralists of old beheld the sad spec- 
tacle of life, the one burst into 
laughter, the other melted into tears. 
They were each of them right, and 
equally right. But these laughs are 
the bitter rueful laughs of honest indig- 
nation, or they are the laughs of hectic 
melancholy and despair. But look 
there, and tell me where is your 
laughter now.” 

With these words he turned fully 
round and pointed his finger to the 
dock, where the six prisoners side by 
side leaned their haggard, death-like 
faces upon the rail, and gazed with 
stupid wonder at the scene before 
them. Four of the number did not 
even know the language, but seemed, 
by the instinct of their position, to feel 
the nature of the appeal their advocate 
was making, and turned their eyes 
around the court as if in search of 
some one look of pity or encouragement 
that should bring comfort to their 
hearts. The whole thing was too 
dreadful to bear longer, so I forced 
my way through the crowd, and at last 
reached the steps in front of the build- 
ing. But here a new object of horror 

resented itself, and one which to this 

our I cannot chase from before me. 


In the open space between the line 
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formed by the soldiers and the court, 
knelt a woman, whose tattered gar- 
ments scarce covered a figure emaci- 
ated nearly to starvation—her cheeks, 
almost blue with famine, were pinched 
inwards—and her hands, which she 
held clasped with outstretched arms 
before her, were like the skinny claws of 
some wild animal. As she neither spoke 
nor stirred, there was no effort made 
to remove her; and there she knelt, 
her eyes, bloodshot and staring, bent 
upon the door of the building. A 
vague fear took possession of me, 
Somehow I had seen that face before. 
I drew near, and asa cold thrill ran 
through my blood, I remembered 
where. She was the wife of the man 
by whose bedside I had watched in the 
mountains. <A half dread of being 
recognised by her kept me back for a 
moment—then came the better feeling, 
that perhaps I might be able to serve 
her; and I walked towards her, 
but though she turned her eyes 
towards me as I approached, her look 
had no intelligence in it—and I could 
plainly see that reason had fled, and 
left nothing save the poor suffering 
form behind it. I endeavoured to at- 
tract her attention, but all in vain ; 
and at last tried by gentle force to in- 
duce her to leave the place; but a 
piercing shriek, like one whose tones 
had long dwelt in my heart, broke from 
her, and a look of such unutterable 
anguish, that I was obliged to desist 
and leave her. 

The crowd made way for me as I 
passed out, and I could see in their 
looks and demeanour the expression 
of grateful acknowledgment for even 
this show of feeling on my part— 
while some muttered as I went by a 
“God reward ye,” “the Lord be 
good to you,” as though at that mo- 
ment they had nothing in their hearts 
save thoughts of kindness and words 
of blessing. 

I reached my room, and sat down 
a sadder, perhaps a wiser man; and 
yet I know not this. It would need a 
clearer head than mine to trace all the 
varying and discordant elements of 
character I had witnessed to their true 
source—to sift the evil from the good, 
to know what to cherish, what to re- 
press, whereon to build hope, or what 
to fear. Such was this country once!— 
has it changed since ? 
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BARRY THE PAINTER.——PART I. 


Tue real incidents of Barry's life, so 
far as they are known, might be told 
in a page; and this apparent defect is 
not to be compensated by any colouring 
drawn from the political history of his 
time, nor yet from the familiar vyents 
and interests of which the common re- 
cords of social life must be prade up. 
Yet few, not engaged in pyblic affairs, 
have been more frequently the subject 
of keen and curious disetssion, and none 
left more food for speculation and cri- 
tical inquiry in the walks of art. His 
wayward and eccentric temper, his sin- 
— genius, and his very peculiar pro- 
essional views and habits, altogether 
present a subject which, if it should be 
found defective in the ordinary inte- 
rest of biography, will yet be acknow- 
ledged to have an interest of its own. 
Of the earlier portion of James 
Barry’s life the record is scanty, yet 
fully sufficient for every purpose of 
sack recollections, and more than 
usually significant of the after con- 
sequences of his life. He was born 
in 1741, in the city of Cork. Ac- 
cording to the most received accounts, 
his father comfhanded a trading vessel 
which coasted our southern shores. 
The son was destined to follow his 
father’s business: but the constitution 
of his nature was both strongly and 
singularlycomposed. With the earliest 
dawn of reason he had already mani- 
fested a disposition curious, inquisitive, 
thoughtful, and concentrated; and a 
proportionate tendency to be inatten- 
tive and self-willed in regard to every 
thing but the favourite purpose. Such 
a frame of mind was unlikely to find 
its place in the monotonous routine 
and wearisome avocations of a trading 
vessel: it fretted his active and excur- 
sive spirits, and irritated his impatience 
of an uncongenial constraint ;—these 
results were at last indicated by the 
not uncharacteristic act of running 
away. He was quickly, however, 


compelled to return to avocations, 
for which a little common observa- 
tion ought soon to have discerned his 
utter unfitness. 


This discovery was 








yet not made, until his pent-up spirit 
had obtained for itself a direction and 
a scope. 

The tedium of the Irish channel was 
relieved by sketching, in red and white 
chalk, such objects as attracted his 
attention. Few who have handled the 
pencil are ignorant of its absorbing 
and engrossing charm: but Barry was 
by nature an enthusiast; his high- 
wrought zeal, and unwearied love of 
exertion and attainment—the native 
characters of his mind—urged on those 
efforts which would, in ordinary youths, 
be but casual relaxations, into an un- 
wearied ussiduity, which soon imparted 
facility and powers to his hand and 
eye. To attain a ready faculty of 
coarse delineation would scarcely de- 
mand powers of the highest order ; 
but Barry’s hand was guided by no 
common affluence of conception, and 
stimulated by an ambition as earnest 
and aspiring as ever warmed the human 
breast. His ambition was soon awak- 
ened, for his progress attracted atten- 
tion, and became the theme of admira- 
tion and wonder. So striking was this 
progress, and so plain were the demon- 
strations of his inaptitude for a sea- 
faring life, that both these facts at 
last became the objects of very general 
notice: his father was compelled to 
admit truths so opposed to his wishes, 
and at last consented to send his son 
James to school. What views may 
on this occasion have been adopted 
for his future destination cannot easily 
be inferred ; among his biographers it 
has been assumed that it was designed 
to bring him up as a Romish priest ; 
and it is to be allowed that his ascetic 
temper and extraordinary powers would 
have been a fortunate accession to that 
body. This conjecture is at least pro- 
bable enough: his mother was of the 
Romish faith, and had, it is likely, the 
whole stock of family religion to her- 
self, Had such an allotment been earlier 
fixed, there were, indeed, in Barry’s 
taste and temper abundant elements 
to confirm it. But the deep and silent 
charm of the graphic art had sunk too 
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deeply to be displaced by the foam 
and froth of medieval divinity, or 
lulled to rest by the ghostly fic- 
tions of the cloister. Whatever rudi- 
ments of knowledge a grammar-school 
(in those days) can be presumed to 
have afforded, he received with the 
ready alacrity of his active and search- 
ing intellect; but every instant of 
time that he could command was 
devoted to his favourite occupation, 
and the walls and even furniture of 
his father’s house were covered with 
all sorts of figures in chalk. So con- 
stant was his diligence in this prac- 
tice, that the hours of sleep were 
given toits cultivation ; and hismother, 
anxious for his health, or for the safety 
of the house, thought it necessary to 
take away his candle. But among 
Barry’s virtues, a tractable disposition 
is not to be numbered; and he soon 
found means to supply the want, and 
to add the greater portion of the night 
to his laborious day. Of the skill thus 
acquired, it would be useful to ascer- 
tain the value and the results, but such 
an estimate may have more interest and 
more obvious application at a further 
stage, when we shall revert to the 
subject. 

It may here be enough to observe, 
generally, that the circumstances of 
his position, as now described, afforded 
few of the advantages requisite for the 
complete attainment of skill in the 
study which mainly engrossed his care. 
The instruction so essential in the 
mechanism of art, and the advantage 
of some recourse to models of the 
highest order in drawing and colouring, 
must have been wholly wanting, at a 
period when they are most especially 
important for the formation of the 
taste. 

To counterbalance such disadvan- 
tages, and to supply the defects of a 
contracted scale of education, there 
was much in the native constitution 
both of his mind and physical tem- 
perament. In him the intellectual 
and moral functions seem to have en- 
croached upon the others ; his life was 
absorbed in study and restless aspiring ; 
he was impatient of rest, and insensible 
to the cravings of animal nature. His 
choice is said to have been the coarsest 
and scantiest diet ; his favourite bed the 
floor: no begging friar ever walked 
upon the road to purgatory with more 
sincerity of self-infliction than his 
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ardent and intensely-bent spirit fol- 
lowed its own restless desire of excel- 
lence. It was his usual custom to lock 
himself in his own room, to escape in- 
terruptions, and, above all, toavoid the 
importunities of his mother, who soon 
became alarmed by so singular a course 
of application. Such activity of mind, 
and such unwearied assiduity, quickly 
exhausted whatever sources of informa- 
tion his small means could command. 
Not having the power to obtain at 
will the books requisite for any settled 
course of study, his eager curiosity 
devoured whatever offered: it was 
his custom to transcribe, and some- 
times commit to memory, the contents 
of such volumes as he could borrow. 
He also sought the company of such 
persons as could in any way interest him 
by their communications; and seldom 
failed, in his turn, to attract them by 
the intelligence of his comments, or 
the sedate attention of his deportment. 

Thus endowed by nature, and ad- 
vanced by unwearied labour, it will 
be imagined that Barry’s attainments 
presently began to wear an imposing 
form. Thoughrudely andirregularly 
informed, and wanting in the metho- 
dical command and essential precision 
of art, which, being theresult of trained 
experience, cannot be re-invented by 
the untaught efforts of a single mind, 
yet Barry’s pencil soon acquired an 
undisciplined power which astonished 
the rude connoisseurship of his native 
city, and satisfied his own taste. His 
command of language and varied range 
of knowledge drew admiration, and he 
was looked upon as a prodigy of learn- 
ing and sense. Here we must remark, 
that even in this local pre-eminence, 
there was much to fix the unfortunate 
tendencies of his disposition: the un- 
qualified admiration of his intimates 
and acquaintance must have had a 
fatal influence upon a temper more 
modest and humble than his; and 
the absence of that salutary abate- 
ment of pride which results from 
comparison with rival merit, were 
wants which nothing in later life 
could have the force to countervail. 
Imperfectly acquainted with the higher 
objects of the art he cultivated— 
totally bereft of the advantage of a 
familiarity with pictures of any merit, 
he had reasoned out from general prin- 
ciples a system commensurate with his 
own attainments. And though his 
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theoretic knowledge became enlarged 
by fuller observation, the progress of 
his manual skill probably arrived too 
early at its full maturity.* 

In his seventeenth year Barry had, 
perhaps, acquired that fatal prematurity 
of hand and eye which cannot be un- 
taught by any subsequent study. He 
was master of a rough, bold, and not 
inexpressive delineation of the linear 
elements of form. At this age he 
began to paint. Of the particulars 
of his progress during the following 
five years, we are unable to give any 
account ; though, considering the cha- 
racter of his mind, the habits which 
we have already described, and the 
resources within his power, it is by 
no means difficult to attain a near 
estimate. 

In 1763, when he had attained the 
twenty-second year of his age, he came 
to Dublin with several paintings, of 
which the subjects sufficiently show 
their author's range of selection. 
These were Hneas escaping with his 
family from the Sack of Troy; a dead 
Christ; Susanna and the Elders; 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den; Abraham's 
Sacrifice; and the Baptism of the 
King of Cashel. Of these, the last- 
mentioned had an immediate success, 
which in some measure contributed to 
advance his fortune. This painting 
represented the ancient legend of the 
baptism of Aongus, king of Cashel, 
by St. Patrick, which may be found at 
full length in Keating. The saint was 
drawn leaning upon a staff, or crozier, 
of which the lower end, armed with 
a spike, has transfixed the monarch’s 
foot. The roval guards are about to 
avenge their master, but are arrested 
in mute wonder by perceiving that the 
king, so far from resenting the wound, 
appears quite unconscious of it, as 
he stands absorbed in the solemn 
sacrament. The subject, and the 
selection of the incident in this pic- 
ture, plainly enongh attest the pos- 
session of some of the highest facul- 
ties of a master in his art. The 
time of his arrival was no less fortu- 
nate. It was the eve of an exhibition 


of paintings by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manu- 
factures in Ireland; and on his own 
application, Barry's picture was allowed 
to take a place on their walls. To 
judge from the general state of the 
art at that period, and from our re- 
collection of its tardy advance in Ire- 
land up to very recent years, this 
painting could not have been sub- 
jected to any formidable competition, 
or to the inspection of any great 
severity of judgment. It is said, 
nevertheless—and we see no reason 
to doubt it—that it was hung near 
two historical paintings of the best 
Irish artists of the day, one of whom 
had studied in Italy. It is also men- 
tioned that when Barry went to hang 
his picture, he was greatly elated by 
its superiority to those of the rival 
pieces, and retired to his inn exulting 
in the certainty of success. Such a 
sentiment is too closely connected with 
the radical failing of Barry, to be re- 
ceived as a test of success ; yet in this 
instance, at least, his confidence was 
justified by the event. On the opening 
of the exhibition, he repaired to the 
scene of expected triumph, and was 
presently exalted to a state of fierce 
delight by the remarks of the crowded 
chamber. The approbation was uni- 
versal, and there was a denseness and 
a crowd of eager eyes around the 
‘Baptism of the King of Cashel.” 
After admiration and criticism had 
gone their round, the inquiry naturally 
followed as to the artist. But who 
the artist was none seemed to know. 
Poor Barry’s feelings at last effervesced 
to the point of explosion, and he cried 
out, “It is my picture.” ‘ Your 
picture! what do you mean?” said 
one of the spectators, struck by the 
raw and uncultured trim and youthful 
expression of the speaker; and when 
he answered that it was his own work, 
an exclamation of incredulity was the 
answer. ‘ Why do you doubt my 
word? I can paint a better,” was the 
retort of Barry; but it was in vain, 
until a person who knew him stood 
forward and confirmed his claim. The 





* It may, indeed, appear to be a questionable position which thus fixes a limit to 
the attainments of an artist, who is known to have attained in after years a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of his art. The doubt is, however, easily resolved: for 
we need but recall to mind that the main active principle which governs through 


life is not intellectual theory, but habit, 
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way voted him a premium of twenty 
pounds. The picture was shortly 
after purchased and presented to the 
Irish House of Commons by some of 
its most distinguished members. And 
there it perished in the fire which 
destroyed the house a few years after. 

But the fortune of Barry was far 

more influenced, by a letter of intro- 
duction which he bore with him from 
Cork. It was given him by Dr. 
Sleigh, and addressed to Burke, who 
was at the time in Dublin. Burke’s 
capacious mind, the temple of every 
human virtue and intellectual gift, 
fitted him pre-eminently to be the 
patron of every merit. He was struck 
by the power and depth of Barry’s 
understanding, and the range of his 
knowledge, compared with his narrow 
means J oxedeeg it. It is impossible, 
rationally, to compare the two men; 
and yet it is difficult not to perceive, 
in the original structure of their cha- 
racters, some curious points in which, 
if we may compare great things with 
little, they strongly resembled: the 
gigantic perseverance, and power of 
studious toil; the speculative and rea- 
soning temper; the buoyant and all- 
absorbing enthusiasm ; and the fervent 
zeal that guards opinion — qualities 
which in the one were tempered into 
the virtues and talents of his high and 
noble career; but in the other, “ sul- 
lied and absorpt” by brooding jea- 
lousies and vindictive resentments, the 
sad result of a disease, which we see 
all reason to refer to his natural tem- 
perament. 

His first acquaintance with Mr. 
Burke was favoured by a happy inci- 
dent : they were disputing on the prin- 
ciples of art, as connected with taste, 
a topic on which the natural bent and 
habits of Barry made him likely to 
appear to the best advantage. When 
happening to cite a recent anonymous 
publication, Mr. Burke treated the 
authority with a show of slight, which 
gave high offence to his enthusiastic 
adversary: Barry defended a favourite 
author with all the heat of his natural 
temper, and was kindling fast into 
rage, when Burke ended the contest 
by the communication that he was him- 
self the author. Barry’s delight was 
boundless, and he mentioned, that 
such was his admiration of the compo- 
sition and theory of the work, that he 
had made a copy of it from beginning 
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to end with his own hand. - This was 
the “ Essay on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful.” 

Barry now continued to reside in 
Dublin for the succeeding eight months, 
which were chiefly spent among the 
Burkes, and the highly intellectual 
circle of which Edmund Burke was 
the light and life. It was during this 
interval that Burke continued in Ire- 
land, in a laborious, but thankless at- 
tendance, as private secretary to the 
celebrated William Gerard Hamilton : 
and though far from the meridian of 
his immortal fame, was yet (within the 
circle of eminent men to whom Barry 
now became personally known) in far 
higher esteem than his nee 
These men were, it may be added, the 
most, illustrious names of Irish history, 
such as Flood, Burgh, Langrishe, 
Lord Charlemont, nor less than these, 
though moving in a less public course 
of occupations, the most distinguished 
fellows of the University of Dublin, 
among whom, at the same period, it 
was the habit of Burke to spend half 
his evenings, in the discussion of 
topics of more permanent and pro- 
found interest than the gossip of Irish 
courts and senates. Such, then, may 
be presumed to have been the circle to 
which the young artist was introduced, 
and from which he was eminently 
qualified to derive improvement. Such 
men, wits, orators, and scholars, could 
not fail quickly to appreciate the intel- 
lectual glow of Barry; his rapid in- 
telligence ; his keen, ready, and cu- 
rious reason; his admirable observa- 
tion; and his copious information, of 
which the superficial character was 
well set off by his youth. ‘As an 
artist, he had made a respectable pro- 
gress in the department which men of 
letters are best qualified to appreciate— 
the theory. And if his proficiency in 
the mechanism of painting was not as 
high as the flattering estimate of his 
friends, it was still not only superior to 
his opportunities, but above the low 
level to which art had yet risen in 
Ireland. 

But Dublin, at that period, was no 
place for the artist ; at least, for the 
branch of art to which Barry had de- 
voted his genius. There was, it is 
true, all the wealth, rank, and genius, 
of which the Irish capital was then 
the centre; but art was yet so little 
understood, that unless for the merely 
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imitative branch which supplies the 
never-failing market of human vanity, 
the demand was unequal to the creation 
of a school. The result of Barry's 
success was, therefore, a determina- 
tion to try a wider field of expecta- 
tion ; and the friends, by whose coun- 
sel this step was probably governed, 
encouraged and aided him. In 1764 he 
travelled over to London with Burke’s 
brother Richard. In London he was 
for a time domesticated with the 
Burkes, and also for some time with 
Reynolds. During this interval, he 
was enabled to enjoy a frequent inter- 
course with that pre-eminent circle of 
gifted men, of which his friend was the 
conspicuous centre. Toa mind like 
his, so keenly sensible to the influences 
of intellectual discourse, and yet for a 
while untainted by the black brood of 
suspicion, animosity, and controver- 
sial gall, which were so soon to find 
sphere for their expansion, this must 
have been‘a bright and fortunate pe- 
riod of life; and it had been well for 
Barry to have continued longer under 
its sane and maturing influences. The 
discipline which is received from ha- 
bitual communion with talent, wisdom, 
piety, and moral worth, cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; the opinions and 
example of men, whose attainments 
and characters he could not fail to 
revere, must have constrained his con- 
duct, and guided his impulses into 
directions more discreet and prudent 
than those which unfortunately were 
soon to open to his over-wrought and 
undisciplined spirit. 

Italy, still the favourite pilgrimage 
of art, was then not unjustly regarded 
an essential step in the progress of the 
artist: thither, with the advice of 
Reynolds, it was determined that 
Barry should be sent to complete his 
studies. The means were, however, 
wanting, and in consequence, a very 
considerable interval of delay was 
experienced. At last, when Mr. 
Burke's party came into power, he 
contrived to levy an adequate fund, to 
which the Marquess of Rockingham 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds mainly or 
entirely contributed ; though there is 
much reason to believe that Mr. Burke 
and his brothers added their shares. 
Mr. Burke’s private fortune was not 
by any means equal to the generosity 
of his temper ; and it has been rather 
jnvidiously observed by an eminent 
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critic, that the “liberality of patronage 
exerted in the name of one, at the 
expense of another, is a very suspi- 
cious virtue ;"’ but this invidious non- 
sense is the language of one who ap- 
pears inclined to find some base alloy 
in all that he is forced to praise. Mr. 
Burke pretended to no ostentatious 
generosity ; he effected an important 
kindness by the only practicable means ; 
and every one who can appreciate the 
motives of an elevated and just mind, 
must feel that it is a far less sacrifice 
to give, than to submit to obligations 
which cannot be repaid. Those 
loans,” which were no more than a 
delicate form of donation, were fully 
understood by all who could, without 
impropriety, be admitted into such a 
confidence. An arrangement, alike 
honourable to all who were parties to 
it, was made, to enable Barry to pass 
five years in Italy. 

It was in October, 1765, he left 
London, and directed his course to 
Paris. Here he remained ten months, 
during which time we see reason to 
infer that he applied himself with more 
diligence, and made more real pro- 
gress in his professional studies, than 
at any other period of his foreign so- 
journ. He passed much of his time, 
at least, in the prosecution of the ef- 
fectual means, the diligent practice of 
drawing from living models in the 
academy of St. Luke. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Burke, 
written at the same time, we find him 
expressing his disapprobation of aca- 
demies. It is asubject upon which he 
cannot be quoted as an authority, and 
which must recur in the course of this 
memoir ; but his remarks onthe French 
academies should be quoted as cha- 
racteristic :— 


“We have two of them here, the 
Academy of St. Luke and the Royal 
Academy; there are such mobs of 
blackguards go every night to acquire 
a trade there, as is enough to shock any 
one who has the least regard for the 
art. People send their children to 
make them painters and _ statuaries, 
(without learning, genius, or indeed any 
thing else,) only because it is less ex- 
pensive than making them perukiers or 
shoemakers,” 


This extract may suggest much cu- 
rious reflection, for which we cannot 
here afford space. But there is one 
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comment which may nelp to explain 
much of the writer’s subsequent his- 
tory; weare inclined to feel that his im- 
patience of a crowd of artists of mean 
abilities, attaining a high degree of 
manual proficiency by means of indus- 
try and practice, had a considerable 
share in creating in his mind a strong 
repugnance to similar institutions: he 
was still impatient to soar out from the 
indiscriminate crowd who occupied the 
first steps of the ascent, and was thus 
impelled into an erratic course, to 
which he was otherwise also impelled 
by the propensities of his nature. 


‘* To be sure,” he goes on, “‘it is very 
true, that drawing and modelling after 
nature in the academy, with the assist- 
ance of a master, is not likely to mis- 
lead any one, and must be useful to a 
man of real genius, who has all the re- 
quisites which are so essential in art, 
the most complex of all things; but 
how unlikely is it, when after some time 
these locusts are spread far and near 
over every thing, that any man will 
apply to an art, or rather that any 
man will be at the expense and pains 
of acquiring such essentials in an 
art that is not only without reputation 
(the great stimulus), but that is sunk 
into contempt and nothingness. It is 
with great ‘gy soe that T recollect your 
dislike to the founding of an academ 
in England. The truth of a tomar 
of yours was not as evident to me 
then as it is now—how that without 
an academy the English were making 
great strides after perfection, whilst 
others with one, were every day more 
and more losing sight of it; that our 
people will go on still further I have no 
doubt, and that it will be without an 
academy I wish most ardently. There 
are many advantages here, which the 
coldness of the season will not suffer me 
to enjoy ; in the meantime, I have hired 
out some busts and casts of the antique, 
which I study in my own room. Mr. 
Richard Burke will be angry with me 
when I tell him I have not been to make 
any of the visits he recommended to me 
since his departure.” 


His numerous criticisms on the 
French artists are very detailed ; they 
are, however, not ill-summed in his 
remarks on a picture of Le Moine’s, 
which, for this reason, we extract :— 


** All the merit of the modern French, 
and I think a great deal more, may be 
found in a single performance of Le 
Moine’s, whose effect is pleasing, his at- 
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titudes variegated into what may be 
called a pretty manner, his forms are 
agreeable, though I should say form, 
for he has one agreeable head for his 
men, one for his women; it is enough, 
for the sake of variety, if a beard and a 
few furrows now and then are intro- 
duced—if the cheeks swell out or fall in, 
though the monotony is as visible as it is 
in a puppet-show, where the same voice 
is traceable in all the personages, from 
Searamouch up to King Solomon. We 
are not to look for dignity, character, 
or indeed any of the leading parts of 
the art in him ; but then, without mean- 
ness or deformity, he possesses an agree- 
able assemblage of all the lesser ones in a 
superior degree. This man, witha little 
of the ‘ontré’ of Boucher, one of the pro- 
fessors of the academy, is the model and 
standard. There are, however, here, a 
few, who by no means come undef what 
I have said: as Restout, a nephew of 
Gouvenet, who is, I take it, the only 
follower of the old French school, and 
Greuse, who is in the Flemish manner. 
Vernet may also be excepted, and I be- 
lieve one more, but I do not know 
enough of them yet, to say they are 
distinguished for any great perfections. 
Character in the different classes of men 
is very little attended to by the French 
artists, either painters or sculptors, 
(though I think the last very superior to 
the former,) and indeed it is not to be 
wondered at, since even in life it is en- 
tirely lost here ; politeness, and an ar- 
tificial carriage is too general amongst 
them; and laying the garb aside, it is 
only in dialect, or other refinements of 
expression or thought that they differ, 
while every thing in the gesticulation, 
and all other externals, that are charac- 
teristic in art, are visibly the same. 
There is a picture at the palais-royal, 
of Alexander taking the potion from his 
physician, by Le Sueur, that I shall 
copy, when the weather is warm enough 
to sit in the rooms without fire, which is 
one of the conditions of permission. As 
I am resolved to let slip no opportunity 
of improvement, I go to St. Luke’s Aca- 
demy every night to draw after the 
living ‘subjects which are provided 
there.” 


In the latest of his letters from 
Paris, to Mr. Burke, there are some 
criticisms of a general nature, which 
display very great justness, as well as 
ingenuity. They occupy too large a 
space to be wholly extracted, but the 
most essential thoughts are contained 
in a few sentences, which may convey 
the whole. Having made some res 
marks on Le Sueur, and upon some 
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rising English artists of the day, he 
goes on— 


** Comparing these eople together 
I think one may see that the corrup- 
tion and decline of art arises from an 
over attention to the ornamental parts. 
Those who best understand oratory and 

oetry ascribe their fall to this cause. 

he warmest advocates for modern mu- 
sic (I mean, as it is distinguished and 
separated from poetry—such as sonatas, 
&c.) have nothing to show us but uni- 
sons, harmony, and what not; they 
must confess its powers and impressions 
to reach no farther than the nerves, 
whilst they leave to other arts the un- 
derstanding and the passions. It onl 
concerns painting to be divested of all 
kind of scheme and story, and reduced 
to a.mere harmonical assemblage of 
blue, green, red, and yellow colours, 
and it may be made as tickling and 
agreeable to the eye as the ear: it has 
been more than once attempted, and 
with the same success, but such con- 
temptible tricks are beneath censure.” 


Barry left Paris on the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1766. A letter to Mr. Burke 
gives an interesting account of his 
journey, and affords a very high esti- 
mate of his power of painting, with 
the pen at least. Of Burgundy he 
writes— 


“ Methinks, without any great poe- 
tical amplification, it is somewhat pro- 
bable, when Bacchus made his round of 
the earth, that his head-quarters must 
have been more of the valleys of Bur- 
gundy, where on every side mountain 

ps over mountain, and seems clothed 
in all the variegated hues of the vine, 
interspersed with sheep, corn, and, I 
may say, with every thing. ° a 


We passed this mountain (Mount Cenis) 
on Sunday last, and about seven in the 
morning were near the top of the road 
over it, on both sides of which the 
mountain rises to a very great height, yet 
so high were we in the valley between 
them (where there is a fine and large 
lake) that the moon, which was above 
the horizon of the mountains, appeared 
at least five times as big a3 usual, and 
much more distinctly marked than I 
ever saw it through some very good te- 
lescopes. The mountains, seas, &c., 
were so evident, their lines of separa- 
tion so traceable, that I would actually 
have stopped the mule to have made a 
drawing of them, if I had not been in 
some apprehensions of a troop of Sa- 
voyard soldiers, who were at that time 
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passing, and would doubtless have taken 
me up as a spy and a dangerous person. 
I was more than once cautioned how I 
let any of these people see me drawing, 
at which I was constantly employed all 
the way. My friend Barret was ex- 
natients out in his notions of Savoy 
and the Alpine country. The drawings 
he saw of them might be, as he said, 
bird’s-eye views, but had be been here 
himself, he would have made a very diffe- 
rent work of it. He would have seen as 
I did, for above five days together, the 
most awful and horridly grand, roman- 
tic, and picturesque scenes, that it is 
possible to conceive ; he would say every 
thing else was but bauble and boy’s 
play compared with them. All this 
tract, down to Grenoble, one sees the 
country Salvator Rosa formed himself 
upon: nobody esteems Salvator more 
than I do, yet I must say he has not 
made half the use of it he might have 
done. The wild forms of his trees, 
rocks, &c., (for which he is condemned 
as frantic by some cold spiritless artists, 
whose notions reach no further than the 
artificial regular productions of their 
own climes,) are infinitely short of the 
noble phrenzy in which nature wantons 
all over these mountains: great pines, 
of the most inconceivable diversity of 
forms—some straight as arrows, others 
crooked as a horn, some the roots upper- 
most—are hanging over frightful rocks 
and caves, and torrents of water rolling 
amongst them. 

‘* But I should lose myself in attempt- 
ing to speak of them, and shall reserve 
for the colours and the canvas, the ob- 
servations I have made, Though in the 
best hands any of these views painted 
singly must fail in its effect, in compa- 
rison of the reality, where the continued 
succession of them leads on and ad- 
vances the operation. One thing by the 
way, the people are just the species of 
figures for such a landscape: though I 
believe they may be honest as they are 
said to be, yet every countenance has 
that ferocity and assassin look, which 
Salvator Rosa has so truly and so agree- 
ably to the costume, introduced into his 
pictures. Lest you may be tired with 
the length of this letter, I shall keep the 
king’s collection at Turin, and other 
things, for the next; and I am, my dear 
sir, yours and the family’s with great 
respect and sincerity, J. B.” 


From a letter of Mr. Burke’s, 
written to him at this interval, we 
learn that he obtained the warm ap- 
probation of Reynolds for the criti- 
cisms upon art contained in his letters 
—these Mr. Burke terms “ admira- 
ble.” In the same letter he says, 
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speaking of Reynolds, “ he conceives 
high things of you, and recommends, 
above all, the continual study of the 
capella sestina, in which are the great 
works of Michael Angelo.” It also 
appears from this correspondence, that 
Barry had fallen back into the ascetic 
habits of his early life, against which Mr. 
Burke strongly cautions him. Among 
the few productions of his pencil, of 
which we have any account during his 
stay in France, there are also some 
notices in the same correspondence. 
He sent home as a giftto Mr. Burke 
a drawing of Alexander, which Mr. 
Burke, in the first letter written to 
Barry after his arrival in Rome, no- 
tices thus :— I thank you for Alex- 
ander; Reynolds sets a high esteem 
on it—he thinks it admirably drawn, 
and with great spirit. He had it in 
his house some time, and returned it 
in a fine frame; and it at present 
makes a capital ornament of our little 
dining-room between the two doors.” 
We should not here omit an inci- 
dental observation upon the mind of 
Barry—*“ The extent and rapidity of 
your mind carries you to too great 
a diversity of things, and to the com- 
pletion of a whole Sultes you are mas- 
ter of the parts,” &c. But on the 
peculiarities of Barry’s temper of mind 
in this and some other more important 
respects, we shall find it necessary to 
enter into somewhat more detail. We 
must first endeavour to convey some 
notion of the scene of those changes 
in his temper, and in the moral frame 
of his whole mind, which came like 
clouds that darkened the promise of so 
fair a morning. 

Of Rome and of the history of 
Roman art it is impossible to write 
satisfactorily in the little space which 
our purpose and contracted limits ad- 
mit: the materials are too large and 
various to admit of easy selection, and 
the interest too deep to be rashly 
excited by a meagre statement. 

With respect to art, that age might 
be described as the termination of one 
of those intervals which seem almost 
periodical in the history of human 

rogress; and of which Rome has 
itself afforded the most interesting 
examples. The glories of the fifteenth 
century, the age of Leonardo, Raffaelle, 
and Michael Angelo, had passed through 
many gradations of decline, and fallen 
into some “ dark interlunar space,” to 
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rise again, under different auspices, in 
another land. The first great period 
of modern art had ceased with the ex- 
tensive demand for its productions ; the 
churches and palaces of Italy became 
already crowded with master-pieces ; 
while a more modern taste for private 
splendour had not yet adopted the 
luxury of the easel style. The con- 
tracted range of invention, confined as 
it then was, mainly to the representa- 
tion of scriptural subjects, had soon 
begun to be felt; and superstition, 
which had helped to distort and per- 
vert religion, presently produced ef- 
fects no less injurious to art. A tone 
of infidelity lowered, and, as it ever 
will, blighted the growth of genius ; 
and a taste which revelled in the mon- 
strous, the shocking, and unchaste, 
seized and brought low the last sparks 
of vital warmth in the Italian and con- 
tinental schools. The golden age of art 
had, however, left behind its ample 
monuments, to stimulate and defy the 
genius of ages; and, in the course of 
time, Italy became the great school of 
art to all the surrounding nations. 
Her splendid remains had, in the in- 
tervening period of decline, become 
gradually more eminent for their vast 
super-eminence above all later pro- 
ductions ; and while it had become a 
maxim of unquestioned authority, 
that their excellence could not be ap- 
proached, they had the unhappy effect 
of diverting the study of art from 
nature, to the corruptions and the 
stagnation which imitation invariably 
causes. We may not further pursue 
this imperfect outline ; but thusit was 
that Italian art had departed and left 
behind its memory, its immortal re- 
mains, and its pride. Thus the pas- 
sion was kept alive, but it was to dwell 
in trifles, and expend itself in criti- 
cism, which has been said not to arrive 
at its perfection till the decline of art. 
It was then, perhaps, that the * cant 
of criticism,” which Sterne has sa- 
tirized, sprung up in that hotbed of 
vertu and conoscentes ; and that tour- 
ists, who brought home a plentiful 
store of spurious gems, medals, and 
pictures, learned also to talk fluently 
of the “colouring of Titian, the ex- 
ression of Rubens, the purity of 

omenichino, the corregiosity of Cor- 
regio,” &c. 

In that day, as long after, Rome 
was the centre of every department of 
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every mortal quackery. The degeneracy 
which appears to give his most cha- 
racteristic tone to the satirist of the 
Augustan time, and which, in a fur- 
ther stage of its progress, gives a more 
deep and indignant colouring to the 
sarcastic verse of Juvenal, appears to 
have reached its consummation in that 
interval, when the ruins of the great- 
est empire, and the remains of the 
most glorious art yet known to the 
world, afforded food more than enough 
for the pride of a fallen and degraded 
race. A degradation, which justice 
requires that we should add, was the 
inevitable result of those vast revolu- 
tions, which are to be more wisely 
attributed to the will of that power 
which overrules the course of events, 
than either to the crimes and follies, or 
the wisdom and virtue, which are but the 
secondary causes of history. Italy had 
been long tossed aside from the mighty 
current which had burst its banks, and 
lay powerless and inert, to be the sport 
of every wave; to be trodden down 
in the contention of empires; con- 
vulsed and torn asunder by the civil 
feuds and intrigues of political and 
military adventurers ; and finally pro- 
tected and prostrated by the power of 
that spiritual empire which has conti- 
nued and prolonged her existence in a 
state not so much resembling life as 
the torpor of a magnetic trance. Here, 
amidst the waste of a past empire, a 
confusion of ruins and vineyards, re- 
sembling the grave-yard of the Cesars, 
a spent and degenerate, but still proud 
and vivacious race, wasted life in the 
only pursuits which were yet open to 
them : trifles, which after all, where 
grave pursuits are wanting, can give 
ample scope to the largest human 
capacities. The democratic turbu- 
lence of the forum, and the insurrec- 
tionary eloquence of the Gracchi, were, 
after all, not inadequately represented 
in the jargon of rival critics, com- 
mentators, and fluent expositors of 
rubbish ; mendici, mima, balatrones. 
To this great centre of taste and 
strenuous trifling, repaired the anti- 
quarian, and artist, the classic, or the 
collector, of every school and nation 
not unknown to learning and art, to 
meditate and explore, lecture and be 
lectured. Such an influx of the most 
fiery and vivacious particles of the 
social atmosphere, can be easily con- 
ceived. Among the various classes of 
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clever people who disturbed the re- 
pose of studios, or amused the leisure 
of palazzos, there were none whose 
objects were so connected with actual 
purpose, and living interest, as those 
of the artists. There, not only the 
enthusiasm of art, and the interest of 
cultivated taste, operated as incentives, 
but there was an active and most gain- 
ful trade, which, at the same time, sti- 
mulated exertion and repressed genius. 
Of this trade, commercial honesty was 
certainly not a prevailing spirit; cha- 
racteristically fraudulent, its staple was 
the spurious imitation of the works of 
every great master. This traffic gave 
employment to a host of busy and 
clever hands and tongues$ and had 
been carried so far as to have cor- 
rupted the principles of art into a 
convenient conformity with its own 
interests. To give currency to the 
blackened, dingy, and faded canvas 
which misrepresented the skill of the 
fifteenth century, the truth of nature, 
and the laws of genuine effect, were 
studiously excluded and discounte- 
nanced: and among the endless mul- 
titude of ancient, or ancient-seeming 
works, this jugglery was favoured by 
the sure working effects of habit. And 
thus a popular prejudice, an empire of 
false taste was set up, to which art 
itself was forced to bend. 

Such was the stage on which Barry 
was now to commence his course: 
it brings to view much, both of the 
favourable and unfavourable points of 
his character. The keenness of his 
observation, and the uncompromising 
independence of his spirit, refused, 
from the first, the petty trammels of 
spurious taste; his masculine reason 
spurned at theories built in error ; he 
flung aside, with merited scorn, the 
degrading chain with which prating 
conoscenti and quack discoverers of 
old pictures had bound the public ; 
but his genius, or the superiority of 
his reason, were assuredly not equalled 
by his discretion and temper. Un- 
happily for him he opposed fraud and 
prejudice with the zeal of fanaticism ; 
in the ardour of conviction, and in his 
eagerness to vindicate the great truths 
of art, he omitted to see that he was 
crossing the interests, and wounding 
the pride of those who surrounded 
him. His canons of taste could not 
be assented to; and his reasonings, 
not convenient to answer, were of 
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course, for the most part, evaded, by 
all the various little provoking re- 
sources, so well known in cliques and 
céteries which have the game in their 
own hands. Poor Barry, by nature 
self-confident and irritable, was soon 
stung into a fever of indignation ; and 
here, for the first time, seems to have 
been developed in his constitution, the 
fatal seed of all the misfortunes of his 
after life. Of this the indications are 
plain enough to leave little, if any 
doubt ; though in the writings of his 
biographers and critics, some mistakes 
seem to have arisen, from a neglect of 
their true character and tendency. 
The first symptoms of that most pre- 
valent, though frequently unrecognised 
disease, which is indicated by un- 
founded suspicions of plots and con- 
spiracies, are so slight, and often so 
apparently connected with circum- 
stances, that they seem to be no more 
than features of the character: and 
when, in more advanced stages, they 
assume a more unequivocal shape, 
spectators seldom look back accurately 
enough to trace the first approaches 
of a fearful disease; a disease more 
sad and blighting than that total in- 
sanity of which it is an apparently 
milder form; for it leaves the moral 
and intellectual faculties in their full 
operation, to be slowly tortured by a 
haunting phantom of wrong and inces- 
sant enmity. The progress, too, of 
this affection, is fearfully liable to be 
re-acted on by its own imaginings, and 
to be called into action by every irri- 
tation which the common intercourse 
with mankind is sure to occasion. 
And unhappily, the combativeness and 
controversial acrimony of Barry was 
unlikely to go far, without provoking 
such irritations: the actual nature of 
his infirmity was, indeed, in some mea- 
sure concealed, by the concurrence of 
the accessories of circumstance. As 
we are desirous to convey the clearest 
evidence of a statement, on which so 
much of his character, that has been 
otherwise explained, actually turns, 
we may here quote a letter from Mr. 
Burke, which places the facts in a very 
evident aspect, and, with prophetic 
truth, points out their return: this 
letter has too much interest not to be 
entirely given. 


*“*My pear Barry—I am most ex- 
ceedingly obliged to your friendship and 
oL. XX.—No. 117. 
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partiality, which attributed a silence 
very blameable on our parts to a favour- 
able cause. Let me add in some mea- 
sure to its true cause, a great deal of 
occupation of various sorts, and some 
of them disagreeable enough. 

‘** As to any reports concerning your 
conduct and behaviour, you may be very 
sure they could have no kind of influence 
here; for none of us are of such a 
make as to trust to any one’s report, 
for the character of a person whom we 
ourselves know. Until very lately, I 
had never heard any thing of your pro- 
ceedings from others ; and when I did, 
it was much less than I had known from 
yourself, that you had been upon ill 
terms with the artists and virtuosi in 
Rome, without much mention of cause 
or consequence. If you have improved 
these unfortunate quarrels to your ad- 
vancement in your art, you have turned 
a very disagreeable circumstance to a 
very capital advantage. However you 
may have succeeded in this uncommon 
attempt, permit me to suggest to you, 
with that friendly liberty which you 
have always had the goodness to bear . 
from me, that you cannot possibly have 
always the same success, either with 
regard to your fortune or your reputa- 
tion. Depend upon it that you will find 
the same competitions, the same jea- 
lousies, the same arts and cabals, the 
emulations of interest and of fame, and 
the same agitations and passions here, 
that you have experienced in Italy; 
and if it have the same effect on your 
temper, they will have just the same 
effects on your interest; and be your 
merit what it will, you will never be 
employed to paint a picture. It will be 
the same at London as at Rome; and 
the same in Paris as in London; for 
the world is pretty nearly alike in all 
its parts: nay, though it would, per- 
haps, be a little inconvenient to me, I 
had a thousand times rather you should 
fix your residence in Rome than here; 
as I should not then have the mortifica- 
tion of seeing with my own eyes, a genius 
of the first rank, lost to the world, him- 
self, and his friends, as I certainly must, 
if you do not assume a manner of acting 
and thinking here, totally different from 
what your letters from Rome have 
described to me. That you have had 
just subjects of indignation always, and 
anger often, Ido no ways doubt: who 
can live in the world without some trial 
of his patience? but believe me, m 
dear Barry, that the arms with whic 
the ill dispositions of the world are to 
be combatted, and the qualities by 
which it is to be reconciled to us, and 
we reconciled to it, are moderation, 
gentleness, a little indulgence to others, 

U 
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and a great distrust of ourselves, which 
are not qualities of a mean spirit, as 
some may possibly think them, but vir- 
tues of a great and noble kind, and such 
as dignify our nature, as much as they 
contribute to our repose and fortune ; 
for nothing can be so unworthy of a well- 
composed soul, as to pass away life in 
bickerings and litigations, in snarling 
and scuffling with every one about us, 
Again and again, dear Barry, we must 
be at peace with our species ; if not for 
their sakes, yet very much for our own. 
Think what my feelings must be, from 
my unfeigned regard to you, and from 
my wishes that your talents might be 
of use, when I see what the inevitable 
consequences must be, of your perse- 
vering in what has hitherto been your 
course ever since I knew you, and which 
you will permit me to trace out to 
you beforehand. You will come here; 
you will observe what the artists are 
doing; and you will sometimes speak 
a disapprobation in plain words, and 
sometimes in a no less expressive silence. 
By degrees you will produce some of 
your own works: they will be variously 
eriticised ; you will defend them; you 
will abuse those that have attacked you; 
expostulations, discussions, letters, pos- 
sibly challenges, will go forward; you 
will shun your brethren ; they will shun 
you. Inthe meantime, gentlemen will 
avoid your friendship, for fear of being 
engaged in your quarrels; you will fall 
into distresses, which will only aggravate 
your disposition for further quarrels : 
you will be obliged for maintenance to 
do any thing for any body; your very 
talents will depart, for want of hope 
and encouragement, and you will go out 
of the world fretted, disappointed, and 
ruined. Nothing but my real regard 
for you could induce me to set these 
considerations in this light before you. 
Remember we are born to serve and 
adorn our country, and not to contend 
with our fellow-citizens, and that in 
particular, your business is to paint, and 
not to dispute. 

“What you mention about heads, 
hands, feet, &c., I think is very right ; 
you cannot, to be sure, do without them; 
and you had better purchase them at 
Rome than here; as usual, you will 
draw for the change. If you think this 
a pee time to leave Rome, (a matter 
which I leave entirely to yourself,) I 
am quite of opinion that you ought to 

o to Venice. In short, do every thing 
that may contribute to your improve- 
ment, and I shall rejoice to see you, 
what Providence intended you, a very 

at man. This you were in your 
ideas before you quitted this. You best 
know how far you have studied ; that is, 





practised the mechanic; despised no- 
thing till you had tried it; practised 
dissections with your own hands ; 
painted from nature as well as from the 
statues; and portrait as well as history ; 
and this frequently. If you have done 
all this, as I trust you have, you want 
nothing but a little prudence to fulfil all 
our wishes, This, let me tell you, is 
no small matter ; for it is impossible for 
you to find any persons anywhere more 
truly interested for you ; to these dis- 
positions attribute every thing which 
may be a little harsh in this letter. We 
are, thank God, all well, and all most 


truly and sincerely yours. I seldom, 


write so long a letter. Take this as a 
sort of proof how much I am, dear 
Barry, your faithful friend and humble 
servant, 

**EpmuND BurKE.” 


We have extracted this letter at full 
length, not only on account of its great 
intrinsic merits, but for the light which 
it so strongly reflects on the true cha- 
racter and the real infirmities of Barry. 
It is quite apparent that those unhappy 
peculiarities which wholly characterize 
his after-life and exercise so fatal an 
influence over his fortunes, became 
first developed and matured during 
his sojourn at Rome. Under any cir- 
cumstances, we cannot but conclude 
that a disease, of which the seed was 
lurking in his physical constitution, 
might have sooner or later attained the 
same growth: but the control of those 
whose wisdom and kindness would 
have strongly overruled his morbid 
temper, and elicited his kindlier affec- 
tions, might have not only checked but 
modified the growth of so inauspicious 
a habit of mind. But Barry was thus 
committed to the winds and waves 
without compass or helm. Not by any 
means devoid of the social affections ; 
not deficient in observation or com- 
mon sense ;—his intellectual passions 
(if we may be allowed so strong an 
expression) predominated to a morbid 
excess: he resented, when others 
dissent or censure; he was disgusted 
and irritated by the affectations, pre- 
judices, and meannesses, which are in 
every walk of life the follies and infir- 
mities of mankind: he gave way to 
resentment, where discretion smiles ; 
and when censure and uncalled-for op- 
position were not answered with sub- 
mission and respect, he began to resent 
as insult the self-protecting reserve 
which his own infirmities provoked. 
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His deportment, full of high-wrought 
opposition, carried to or beyond the 
verge of personality,—an absence of 
the common amenities of human inter- 
course,—a freedom from those small 
wants and amiable frivolities which 
form the delicate network of social con- 
versation,—had their necessary effect : 
the kindly were outraged, the zealous 
were offended, the cant of criticism 
was silenced, the chattering choirs of 
vertu stood aloof. Nor indeed are 
sects and classes to be censured, be- 
cause they will resent the impeach- 
ment of their errors and the scorn of 
their follies, 

As might be anticipated, he was far 
more studious of the theory than of 
the practice of his art. His active 
understanding and rapid conception 
were more swift and ready than the 
slow labour of the hand. His aspiring 
ambition found its sphere rather in the 
poetry and metaphysics of his art than 
in that cautious mechanism, the ac- 
quirement of which must level for a 
time the gifted and the dull. His 
great natural power and his early 
habits had imparted an extreme fa- 
cility, in which he was content to rest : 
by a most common error, he trans- 
ferred, in thought, his powers of con- 
ception to his hand ; and while his fancy 
drew ideas of form, and analysed 
the composition and colouring of the 
masters of the middle ages, and 
dreamed of rival performances, he 
forbore to disturb this magnificent am- 
bition by subsiding into the anxious 
walk of trial and effort. He mentioned 
himself, in his letters to Mr. Burke 
and others, as engaged in the most la- 
borious course of professional study, 
and received credit for the rightful 
direction of labour which was to ac- 
complish his hand, and render him 
master of the practical resources of 
art. “ You may assure yourself,” he 
writes to Burke, “that I have made 
the most of my time, and have laboured 
to some little purpose ; and my vanity 
will offer you the proof of my asser- 
tion, by the great pains that people 
have been at to hide me, even when 
they knew how perilous the attempt 
might be to their own characters.” 
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Though the course of study which 
Barry pursued at Rome was one of the 
most intense and laborious assiduity ; 
it was at the same time, rather directed 
towards the acquisition of critical 
knowledge, than for improvement in 
the mechanical resources of his profes- 
sion: and the general assertion of great 
labour which every where pervades 
his correspondence, must be thus un- 
derstood for the most part. He re- 
presents himself as having applied with 
great diligence to the works of Raf- 
faelle in the Vatican, after which he 
went to the study of the Cappella Sis- 
tina. In these intervals he probably 
attained much of that graceful concep- 
tion of form and grouping which is 
said to be discernible in his paintings, 
and much also of that admirable judg- 
ment which so much more evidently 
appears in his criticisms. But it is 
rendered quite plain, both from nume- 
rous hints in his letters, as well as from 
the scanty results of his labours, that 
he drew but little beyond a few etch- 
ings and sketches, and at most four or 
five copies of different pictures for Mr. 
Burke. While he employed himself 
in detecting impositions, resisting pre- 
judices, and penetrating with a saga- 
cious eye the secrets of ancient art, 
his own industry was in a principal 
measure exerted in obtaining outlines 
from antique statues, by means of a 
patent delineator. Strongly prepos- 
sessed in favour of that large scale of 
delineation which for many reasons 
had become less practicable, he was 
remiss in the course which must have 
been necessary for the accomplishment 
of a style more consonant with the 
taste which was then in the progress 
of formation. He wasted too much 
on the study of forms and proportions 
that diligence which was wanting to 
obtain the mastery of colours; and 
too much neglected that study of 
effects as they exist in nature—the 
great source from which the masters 
of every school must attain the per- 
fection of art. In studying models of 
ideal beauty, it is easy to forget that 
there is no constituent element beyond 
nature.* Poussin, the boldest of in- 
ventors, spent his days in the fields. 





* We should call the attention of the student to this important consideration. 


A wildness of invention is too much mistaken for poetr 
were enough for the ideal, and extravagance were something above nature. Such 


: as if a want of truth 
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But Barry, like numbers in every de- 
partment of art, who would soar above 
the vulgar track, struck out a theory 
for his own especial use, in which, 
with the common facility of genius, he 
easily excluded from his sight what- 
ever was unfavourable to his views. 
Most men of subtle intellect have in- 
deed two very distinct understandings, 
of which the worst is reserved for 
their own conduct ; and this consider- 
ation should never be lost sight of in 
appreciating human character. And 
the extent to which the difference will 
be carried is amply illustrated in the 
admirable judgment of Barry’s criti- 
cisms when they had no reference to 
his own plans, with the seeming caprice 
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and inconsistency which occasionally 
break out. He well explains the 
sources of excellence, the true secret 
of a style, and was we believe the first 
who denounced the fallacy which gave 
currency to spurious paintings. But 
in his eagerness to maintain the style 
which his private taste had adopted, he 
insensibly contracted a hostility to every 
other. “In Turin,” he writes a little 
before his departure from Italy, “I saw 
the royal collection of pictures; but 
excepta picture or two of Guido, which 
1 did not like, all the rest are Flemish 
and Dutch—Rubens’, Vandyke’s, Te- 
niers’, Rembrandt’s, Scalken’s, &c.: 
they are without the pale of my church, 
and though I must not condemn them, 








absurd achievements can only impose upon those who are guilty of them; as they 
have no likeness to any thing in heaven or earth, they are not to be shamed by 
comparison, and the fancy which is ridden by some nightmare of its own may thus 
dream on. It is curious to observe the contrast between the vain elaboration 
of beautiful and gorgeous things for the purpose of effect, with the simple magnifi- 
cence of genius, which astonishes no less by the magnitude of its results than by 
the seeming obviousness and plainness of its resources. We have often puzzled 
our reason to account for the powerlessness of some of the most splendid specimens 
of modern landscape painting, as to their general effect, while at the same time they 
appear to realize the most marvellous command of all that artistic skill and talent 
can reach. Brilliancy, softness, keeping, harmony, correctness ; presenting lessons 
to invite and defy the student's imitation ; while after all there is one thing, not only 
often wanting, but comparatively seldom seen. And it is not easy to describe that 
one thing: it is the characteristic expression which is always to be found in the 
living scene and seldom in the picture. To translate this into the canvas or the 
age is the triumph of the few; it is the poetry ofart. The forests, the mountains, 
the lonely lakes,the sea, the clear or clouded overarching vault, have ever about them 
a solemn and majestic presence, such as to subdue and chasten the obtrusion of lesser 
objects, which melt into the pervading harmony and never break upon the one 
identity—the mind of the scene. If this is not intelligible enough, we would refer 
to some of the instances which we are free to confess first called our own attention 
to these truths. There are some first-rate examples in our own metropolis of the 
real and legitimate poetry of art in both departments. In the department of land- 
scape we have produced a few gems, certainly not inferior to any thing yet achieved 
by the English water-colour school. The ‘‘ Evening Picture of Llanberris;” the 
lonely ‘‘ Hermitage and Lake of Gougane Barra,” with its sunbeam and mountain- 
enclosure ; the ‘‘ Hen’s Castle at Connemara,”’—soft, wild, lone, still, and veiled with 
a transparent haze ; the Druid’s circle fading into the golden dusk, with the star of 
Even glimmering with “shadowy splendour” over the dewy plain. These triumphs 
of art, all most simple copies from the great picture-gallery of the Supreme Artist, 
and, with one exception, undistinguished by any apparent feats of mere art, 
astonish and startle the eye by the force with which they reflect the face of nature, 
with her ever single expression. That expression, which seems life, thought, and 
companionship—the poet’s and the painter’s fond idolatry. In the department of 
life our metropolis may justifiably look for triumphs as great. We may proudly 
refer to the ‘‘Connaught Peasant’s Toilette,” and the ‘Mourn Fisherman’s 
Drowned Child.” In both of these admirable results of the modern style of art the 
homely and touching native expression of the characters are strikingly preserved, 
while they are idealized into the most consummate effect that poetry can conceive. 
In the cottage scene or eas the artist’s power is called forth by the essential 
pathos and solemnity of the subject. The combined emotions of grief, terror, pity, 
and solemn interest, are, in this painting, finely blended and softened away through 
the scale of passion, as the group recedes from the agonized parents in the fore- 
und, to the solemn chorus of figures pouring in from behind, with faces of 
inquiry, yet composed to the decent gravity of the scene. 
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I will hold no intercourse with them.” 
Yet notwithstanding this heresy, Barry 
had formed so admirable a judgment 
upon the masters, and upon their art 
in many important respects, that we 
have always entertained much doubt 
whether his time was not after all em- 
ployed more to the promotion of art 
than if he had followed the ordinary 
method of study. For his own interest 
he unquestionably did not choose the 
path of personal advancement. Often, 
indeed, it occurs, that they whose 
minds reach beyond their age, are 
found behind ordinary mortals in the 
race of life. 

Though free from indolence,—or 
rather, endowed with powers of more 
than common industry, Barry's ardent 
ambition rejected those slow methods 
out of which all excellence which de- 
pends upon detail mustgrow. Addicted 
to vast and general conceptions, he most 
industriously studied the main princi- 
ples of outline, grouping, and compo- 
sition. Forsuch a study the pentagraph 
was a valuable accessory, as it fully an- 
swered the purpose of making the eye 
familiar with every scale of proportion. 
With the same view, he occasionally 
practised drawing in that unfinished 
style known by the term sketching—a 
most dangerous source of illusion, 
when not counterbalanced by the most 
careful practice of detail. The fact is 
worth explaining. The faculty which 
conceives effects and expressions per- 
forms its office without any distinct 
notion of the actual elementary means : 
on looking into the fire strange and 
characteristic faces meet the eye—one 
characteristic line carries with it all its 
accessories, and the accustomed eye 
completes the face. The same pro- 
cess takes place in looking at an imper- 
fect drawing ;—what the artist has 
omitted, the spectator’s eye will com- 
plete for himself. The artist, in the 
same way, fills up the chasm of mean- 
ing according to the suggestions of his 
own fancy: and thus he will see, in 
his unfinished design, all that he de- 
sires it to possess. He will soon ar- 
rive thus at an illusory perfection. He 
has only to try to fill in the details, in 
order to discover that the hand and 
eye work by processes entirely dissi- 
milar. Now, a result of all this is, that 
certain main characteristic lines may 
convey the whole effect by sugges- 
tion; and thus a sketching artist 
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may produce any effect he aims at, 
provided he avoids entangling himself 
in minutia, which demand the utmost 
precision. Thus it is that a certain 
false facility is frequently acquired, 
which may be termed the royal road 
to painting. This fact is common 
among the amateur artists; and one 
of the reasons why in Dublin, where 
very inadequate ideas of art even yet 
prevail, a strong party feeling operates 
in favour of a loose and unfinished 
style, as in fact being the only one in 
which mere genius can ensure a de- 
cided proficiency. 

From Barry’s letters we learn, that 
the wise and eloquent reproofs and ad- 
monitions of Burke produced a strong 
effect upon him, and for a time re- 
pressed his growing irritability. He 
was so far influenced as to reflect: and 
his strong understanding, when directly 
turned upon the dark delusions of a 
morbid fancy, not yet confirmed by 
habit, (or perhaps, by any organic 
change,) gave way to the control of his 
common sense. He forcibly repressed 
his incessant ebullitions of dogmatism 
and spleen, and adopted a tone of com- 
plaisance towards those whom he re- 
garded as enemies to his person and 
fame. The consequence was, a cors 
responding change in their manners to 
him: the dislike which his savage 
manners had excited was tempered by 
the respect which commanding powers 
are sure to obtain; and he soon found 
to his surprise, kindness and candour ; 
and he lived for some time on terms 
of intimacy with those whom he had 
avoided as conspirators and enemies, 

Among the notices of art which 
form the main substance of his letters 
there are many in a very high degree 
indicative of great sagacity, and many 
of his activity in the exercise of his 
observation. Of these even a selec- 
tion is impossible: the following is 
curious :— 


“The belief that Cinabue, Giotto, 
and Taffi, were the restorers of art and 
improvers on the Greeks is with me sus- 
picious ; for there is at the church of 
St. Maria in Cosmedin, a picture of the 
Madonna and Child, as large as life, done 
with some skill, and brought from 
Greece in the time of the Iconoclasts, 
There is also in the Vatican Library, 
the Russian Calendar, with some hun- 
dred figures painted in it, and the Greek 
artist’s name atthe bottom. Thereisa 
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taste, spirit, and ability in the figures of 
this calendar, which is not to be met 
with in any other work of art executed 
in Italy from the time of Constantine, 
or at least from the time of Charle- 
magne, down to the age of Masaccio, 
in the fifteenth century.” 


His praise of Giles Hussey, an Eng- 
lish artist, a contemporary, is enthu- 
siastic. His frequent and high praises 
of Raffaelle frequently communicate to 
the reader a sense that they are rather 
in deference to universal opinion than 
from any genuine feeling of the merits 
of this incomparable artist. Of all 
the masters, Titian was his decided 
favourite, and the principal object of 
his study. He notices Ghiberti as the 
original model of Michael Angelo’s 
style, and gives a detailed description 
of his gate of the Baptistimum of St. 
John, a part of which we present to 
the reader. Having described the 
first gate, he goes on— 


** But in the second gate which faces 
the cathedral, and which he finished 
some years after the first, it is the most 
astonishing thing that can any where be 
seen—how much he advanced art. I 
—_ coldly of it, when I say, that 
t 


ough it has served as the model for 
basso-relievos ever since, yet it has 
never been equalled in any one part; 
the beautiful grouping of things, the 
happy perspective of his objects, his 
leaves and ornaments, and the laying 
out of his compositions none of his suc- 
cessors have been able to touch him in. 
But these were only mechanical parts, 
in which they might imitate him at a 
distance ; but the noble reaches of Ghi- 
berti’s imagination is only to be paral- 
leled amongst the ancient basso-relievos. 
When Eve rises into creation at the 
eommand of God, she is supported by 
little Loves, who are ushering into view 
the sweetest idea of a woman that I ever 
saw. His little figure of Sampson, Va 
sari mentions, and his praises are well 
bestowed upon it. In one word, this is 
the man that entirely removed the Gothic 
stiffness, and established in its place a 

oetical manner of treating things ; 
ives of true beauty and perfection on 
the one hand, and of real grandeur and 
sublimity on the other. And on the 
whole of his works he seems to have 
known every thing of art, but the ex- 
pression Of the soul in the countenance, 
which was reserved for his successor, 
Da Vinci, the absolute knowledge of the 
detail of all the parts of the figure, 
which belongs to Da Vinci and Michael 
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Angelo ; but as this could not come into 
his little figures, they are many of them 
perfect.” 


We should not dismiss this portion 
of his life, without some specimen of 
his correspondence to illustrate the 
manner in which he felt disposed to- 
wards those who had a natural claim 
upon his affections. Isolated from all 
ties but those which appear to involve 
some degree of dependence, or some 
relation of personal interest, of pro- 
tection or hostility ;—absorbed in the 
enthusiasm of art, or worn with the 
acrimonious collisions in which it was 
his misfortune to become entangled— 
we are apt to lose sight of him in all 
the ordinary aspects of humanity. The 
following letter to his father and mother 
is, we think, expressive of much good 
feeling :— 


“ Rome, Nov. 8, 1769. 
**My DEAR FATHER AND MoTHER 
Can I believe that my poor brother Jack 
should die amongst you, and no one of 
you think of making me acquainted with 
it. The satisfaction and hope you have 
often had from his careful conduct and 
application, which I so often joyed to 
find in your letters, interested me ten 
thousand times more about him than his 
being my brother. Poor Jack! he was 
the last of the family that I parted from, 
and amongst the last of those I would 
part with, and his death has blasted 
almost all the hopes I had of being 
useful to the family, as the business he 
was bred to, and his sober conduct, 
gave me great expectations of his being 
able to put in practice some matters of 
architecture which my residence in Italy 
gave me opportunities of taking notice 
of ; but this is all over, and it seems you 
have another son remaining with you 
who is of a very different cast; can this 
be Patrick? and is it possible that his 
own future prospect in life, the death of 
his poor brother, and the situation of 
his parents in their decline, can work no 
other effects uponhim? But this is not 
all. My father thinks of making his 
will; what can occasion this? For 
God’s sake, let such of you as are 
living, my father, mother, my two 
brothers (since I have only two), my 
sister, and my uncle John, write their 
names at least, to a letter directed for 
me at the English Coffee-house at Rome, 
by the return of the post. I leave Rome 
in the latter end of January, and shall 
make but a very short stay at Venice of 
a fortnight or three ‘he, so that if 
my father writes to me on the receipt 
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of this, I shall either receive it at Rome, 
or a friend of mine who is here will send 
it after me to Venice. My mind has 
some little ease in seeing that excellent 
man, Dr. Sleigh, interest himself about 
my father and family. Good God! in 
how many singular and unthought-of 
ways has the goodness of that gentle- 
man exerted itselftowards me. He first 
put me upon Mr. Burke, who has, under 
God, been all in all to me; next he had 
desires of strengthening my connexion 
with Mr. Stewart, which is the only 
construction I could make of the friendly 
letter which I received from him in 
London, and afterwards he is for ad- 
ministering comfort to my poor parents, 
I shall, with the blessing of God, be in 
England about May next; and I hope 
there is no need for me to mention to 
one of my father’s experience in the 
world how necessary it is to be armed 
with patience and resignation against 
those unavoidable strokes of mortality 
to which the world is subject. As we 
advance in life, we must quit our hold 
of one thing after another; and since 
we cannot help it, and that it is a neces- 
sary condition of our existence, that 
ourselves and every thing connected 
with us shall be swallowed up in the 
mass of changes and renovations which 
we see every day in the world, let us 
endeavour not to embitter the little of 
life that is before us with a too frequent 
calling to mind of past troubles and 
misfortunes ; and if ever God Almighty 
is pleased to crown my very severe and 
intense application to my studies with 
any degree of success in the world, I 
am sure the greatest pleasure that will 
arise to me from it, will be the consola- 
tion it will give my dear father, mother, 
and friends. 
** Your affectionate son, 
“J, Bi 

“ «Mr. Burke was so kind as to send 
me Dr. Sleigh’s letter, containing the 
account of the death of my brother. I 
had three brothers, and he does not 
say which it was; but by the good 
character he has given of him, it must 
be poor John.” 


He soon after received the account 
of his friend Dr. Sleigh’s death, which 
he laments in a pathetic letter to one 
of the Burkes, with all of whom he 
kept a constant correspondence. 

He left Rome in April, 1760, and 
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we trace his homeward route by his 
letters from the several places at which 
he stopped on his way. Weare, how- 
ever, compelled to forbear, and resist 
the temptation of his numerous criti- 
cisms, always interesting, often mas- 
terly. The only incidents which we 
shall here delay to notice are those 
of his stay at Bologna. In this city 
he was detained by a most untoward 
delay of the provision for his journey : 
having drawn a bill for thirty pounds 
upon the London agents through 
whom his remittances had usually 
come, and given it to a Bolognese 
banker to negotiate, he was mortified 
after some time by the intelligence 
that it was not paidin London. As 
Signor Vergani communicated this cir- 
cumstance to the people with whom he 
lodged, unpleasant suspicions appear 
to have been excited; and Barry, par- 
ticularly sensitive to such mortifica- 
tions, was consequently made for a 
time so wretched that he became 
incapable of thinking of any thing 
else. His first notion was that he 
should extricate himself by pawning his 
watch, a present from Richard Burke. 
Another scheme was, to run naked 
from his lodging and turn friar. It 
is, however, to his credit, that it never 
for a moment entered his mind to 
doubt the fidelity of his friends the 
Burkes, whom he supposed to be 
away in the country, or travelling. 
At last, however, he obtained the 
welcome intelligence that the bill was 
paid by his friends. 

During his first stay at Bologna, he 
mentions that he did nothing but make 
a dissection—but having taken a jour- 
ney to Venice, he came back to Bo- 
logna, where, by the interest of some 
friends, the members of the Clementine 
Academy sent him a diploma. His 
admission into their body made it neces- 
sary for him to prolong his stay to paint 
a picture for presentation to their in- 
stitute. For his subject he selected 
Philoctetes in the Isle of Lemnos, fol- 
lowing the Greek epigram on an 
ancient picture on the same subject 
by Parrhasius, and using the Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles for a comment. 
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BEING A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF KARL EISENKRAFFT, ARTISAN, OF ESSLINGEN, IN 
SUABIA. 


(FROM THE DRIFTINGS AND DREAMINGS OF GEORGE HOBDENTHWAITE SNOGBY.) 


In the autumn of 1830, being engaged 
in a tour of the Rhenish provinces, I 
arrived one evening about dusk at the 
small town of Bergheim, some half way 
between Aix la Chapelle and the fra- 
grant city of Cologne. Bergheim has 
a quiet comfortable inn, at which Mi- 
chel, my voiturier, (who was absolute 
in these matters,) had ordained that I 
should stop for the night; nor did I 
feel any disposition to quarrel with the 
arrangement, when Herr Hons, the 
landlord, all civility and broken Eng- 
lish, ushered me into his snug Spei- 
sesaal, where, instead of the dull, un- 
companionable German stove I ex- 
pected to find, a bright and crackling 
wood-fire blazed merrily on the hearth. 
I was glad, moreover, not to find my- 
self the sole occupant of the saul; for, 
after all, it may be doubted whether 
the ohief pleasure of travel be not to 
see travellers ; and I will confess for my 
own part, that—without disparage- 
ment either of snowy Alps or cindery 
volcanoes, of a Strasburg cathedral 
or of a Basilica vaticana, of Florence 
galleries or of Roman ruins—to me 
the people of any country (with one 
sole exception) rank by no means 
among its least interesting features. 
My exception is Switzerland, where, 
between the glorious earth and the 
inglorious race that possess it, the 
extremes of grandeur and littleness 
are brought into too painful juxta- 
position and contrast. Nothing can 
stand higher in the scale of nature 
than Switzerland—nothing in that of 
manhood lower than the Swiss. 

In the Speisesaal, then, at Bergheim, 
it was my fortune to light upon two 
goodly tomes (if I may so phrase it) 
of “the proper study of mankind :” 
they were moreover—to give the coup 
de grace to my metaphor—controver- 
sial, and on opposite sides of the ques- 
tion as well as of the fire. In other 
words, there sat, installed each in his 


chimney-corner, and armed—the one 
with a cigar, the other with a mighty 
pendulous pipe—two “dim smokified 
men,”—plainly Germans both, though 
widely dissimilar specimens of that 
very heterogeneous and multiform 
variety of human kind—engaged, when 
I entered, in a conversation (or to 
name it in their own way, a ‘twixt- 
speaking) the more vivacious for the 
considerable discrepancy manifest in 
the sentiments of the speakers. The 
cigarrist was a pale, slight, voluble 
creature, under-sized and yet stooping, 
long-armed, round-shouldered, nar- 
row-chested, using a great deal of 
gesticulation as he talked, and by a 
particular uniform drawing-out of the 
right arm, and a remarkable flourish 
or rather twitch of the right hand, 
(the left being comparatively at rest,) 
as well as by a look, not easily de- 
fined, of inefficiency and dubious fidget 
about the lower extremities, as if they 
were not in their accustomed position, 
giving you assurance of a tailor as 
unequivocally as if he had chosen to 
sit on the table instead of at it ; while 
his sharp intonation, round-about 
fluency, mincing utterance, occasional 
lapses into a Low-Dutch dialect, fre- 
quent exclamations of  yuter Yott !” 
and continued interchanging of the 
pronouns mir and mich, Sie and Ihnen, 
certified you with equal infallibility of 
a Prussian—and truly no Rhenish 
Prussian, but a genuine nursling of 
royal Berlin herself. 

He of the meerschaum was a man 
of another stamp: tall and bulky, yet 
well knit, broad of brow and chest, 
quiet in manner, earnest but brief in 
speech—saying in three words what 
would have cost his opponent three 
dozen—and now and then, but not 
often, letting fall a large and some- 
what rusty-coloured though perfectly 
clean hand with the dunt of a sledge- 
hammer on the table that stood near 
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him. You would judge him to bea 
grave man, yet capable of much jovi- 
ality, straightforward, and hearty, 
and leal, and who could find his way 
pretty far down into the wine-stoup, 
as every German should. By many 
outward signs, I set him down for a 
worker in iron, and by his speech, 
with more certainty, for a Suabian ; 
nor was I mistaken on either point. 

On my entering the room, with Ger- 
man courtesy they both ceased smok- 
ing, until assured by me, that neither 
to cigar nor pipe, as long as they were 
in anybody’s mouth but my own, had 
I the smallest objection ; then, sitting 
down in front of the fire, while Herr 
Hons saw to the due setting-out of 
supper, I entreated that my presence 
might not interrupt the conversation 
in which I had found my companions 
engaged, adding that I had a sufficient 
acquaintance with their language to 
promise myself much interest, and no 
doubt instruction, in hearing it con- 
tinued. Accordingly, in five minutes 
they were battling away as briskly as 
ever. 

“ Fixed fate, free will, fore-know- 
ledge absolute,” were, I found, the 
pleasant after-dinner topics that occu- 
pied this curiously contrasted pair, 
whose birth places were not more 
widely asunder than their habits and 
thoughts, and in whose handicrafts, 
persons, and respective provincialisms 
of speech there were fewer and less 
striking dissimilarities than in their 
views of things in general. The 
tailor, one could gather, had been a 
free-thinker of the French school, but 
now eschewed that as rococo, and pro- 
fessed the new and more fashionable 
German irreligion of pantheism, or 
Christianity according to Hegel, upon 
which his tongue ran—I will not say 
right on, but round about—through 
all the queer crinkles and Gordian 
complexities of German sentence- 
weaving, burthenless of all meaning. 
The man of iron, on the other hand, 
was Old-Lutheran to the back bone 
and beyond it, and believed and spoke 
as his fathers had believed and spoken 
from the sixteenth century down- 
wards; his words bearing much the 
same proportion, whether for weight 
or rapidity, to those of his antagonist, 
that the sledge-hammer, with its mea- 
sured and mighty downright strokes, 
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may bear to the briskest possible ply- 
ing of the finest possible needle. 

At length, (not to make my preface 
longer than my story,) roused by some 
reference made in a tone of derision, 
by the latter, to the doctrine of a 
particular providence, our Suabian 
exclaimed, with a vehemence which he 
had not before displayed—“ Ay! you 
take credit to yourself for being hard 
of faith, and yet can believe the won- 
derful and mysterious ordering of our 
steps, of which every reflecting man 
must be conscious, to be the work of 
blind haphazard! How often are our 
best-considered and most promising 
plans thwarted, defeated by some in- 
fluence which we cannot trace, but 
which, after the first emotions of irri- 
tation and disappointment are passed, 
we are constrained to acknowledge has 
wrought for our good, perhaps for our 
salvation! How often does some 
trifling circumstance, productive at the 
moment of its occurrence only of 
petty annoyance, prove to be the means 
which a benign and watchful Provi- 
dence had ordained for our rescue 
from some impending evil, which we 
had not so much as dreamed of! I 
knew a man once who walked in his 
sleep, and was one night within five 
feet of a precipice more than a hundred 
feet high, when a bat flew in his face 
and waked him. And you would call 
that chance! Well, I will hope your 
error is more of the head than the 
heart—that you are an obtuse rather 
than an ungrateful man. You have 
not experienced in your own life 
any striking, any startling instance 
of the working of a power above 
you, caring for you, taking thought for 
you, disposing otherwise indeed than 
you had proposed, but even thereby 
plucking your feet from the trap which 
the devil, in his cunning, had by your 
own hands set for them. J have ; and 
with the proofs which my own ex- 
perience has furnished me of the good 
providence of God, I were deserving 
to be called, by unbelievers themselves, 
the unthankfullest of human souls, 
could I believe, or affect to believe, 
the disposal of man’s ways to be com- 
mitted to blind haphazard! You shall 
hear—you shall judge whether it be 
not as I say: that is, if mein Herr here 
will not be wearied by a story in which 
I must figure as my own hero.” 
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I assured him that it would be a 
high gratification to me to hear his 
story. The tailor put on the face of 
one who resigned himself to the inevi- 
table, aud the Suabian began as fol- 
lows :— 

“TI am a Wirtemberger by birth, 
though the greater part of my life has 
been spent out of my native land, and 
especially at Hamburg, where I served 
my apprenticeship under my father’s 
brother, who was likewise my god- 
father, and gave me his own name, 
Carolus Eisenkrafft, at the font: a 
kindly Suabian he was, and one, 
though I say it, that in his own craft 
had his match to seek in Hamburg 
or out of it. I continued to work 
with him about a year after my time 
was out; and then, being twenty-one 
years of age, and wishing to see other 
countries, and being, indeed, by the 
rules of our trade obliged to travel 
for a certain time, and learn the modes 
of work practised in different cities 
and lands, before I could be received 
as a free brother of the craft, and set 
up in business for myself, I set out 
from Hamburg, and travelled across 
East Friesland to the Lower Rhine 
lands, and so took the course of the 
river upwards into Switzerland. 

“I did not stay long there. Swit- 
zerland was then, as now, a country in 
which little good was to be learned, 
and much evil. However, I left it 
with the same true German heart 
which I had brought into it, hating 
the French with an honest Suabian 
hatred, from Buonaparte down to the 
drum boy. Now this was in the year 
1806, which, as you know, was no 
year of peace for Europe, least of all 
for our dear German fatherland ; and 
in the journey which I had before me, 
perils of many kinds, and from many 
very different quarters, might be an- 
ticipated: nevertheless, my mind was 
made up not to lose any more time 
in Switzerland, for the year was ad- 
vanced ; and I was resolved that the 
beginning of the winter should see 
me again in Hamburg. After all, for 
the workman that combines industry 
with skill, there is but one Hamburg, 
just as I am told there is but one 
Paris for folks that have money, and 
seek a way to spend it, which, I thank 
my good destiny, is not my case. 

“In my journey southwards I had 
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avoided Wirtemberg, keeping strictly 
to the course of the Rhine, though I 
confess that, as I passed the mouth of 
the Neckar, my heart strayed away up 
its waters to my Suabian home, and I 
looked with loving eyes on the soil it 
had carried down from the green 
valley of my childhood. Now, how- 
ever, on my way to the north again, I 
said, ‘I will see the familiar fields 
and the familiar faces once more: I 
will take a last leave of the hills and 
valleys in which my earliest years 
passed so happily, and of the dear ones 
that still dwell there.’ A last leave— 
for you will observe that in Wirtem- 
berg at this time I was liable to be 
shot as a deserter—not that I had ever 
taken military service, but just this 
was my crime: I was, as I have told 
you, one-and-twenty; and at that 
period, in Wirtemberg, all healthy 
males, of this age, were drawn for 
soldiers. Such was the conscription- 
law, which it was death to evade. To 
enter Wirtemberg, as a Wirtemberger, 
was to subject myself to it; and my 
first step—did I wish to avoid a dis- 
graceful death—must have been to 
present myself to take my chance of 
being drawn ; whereunto, I now take 
shame to myself in saying, my incli- 
nations in no ways leaned. What then 
was to be done? If I visited my 
native place, it must be in the charac- 
ter of a stranger; and this was the 
course on which I resolved. In short, 
I conceived the blameable determina- 
tion of providing myself with a false 
passport in Switzerland, that so I 
might with safety take my fatherland 
in my route to the northern states. 

‘ By means of an acquaintance I had 
made in Switzerland I easily accom- 
plished the first part of my project, 
and thus had in my possession two 
passports, in both of which indeed my 
true name was given; but while my 
original and genuine passport, which 
I had brought from Hamburg, de- 
scribed me as a Wirtemberger by 
birth, the new one assigned Hamburg 
itself as the place of my nativity. I 
thought, for a travelling birth-place, 
there was none more eligible than that 
in which I had actually spent so much 
time, and in which my uncle, whom I 
meant to use as a father for the time, 
was well known to have his domicile. 
I now therefore travelled safely as a 
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Hamburger through my native coun- 
try, and from its northern frontier, 
with a sorrowing heart, looked a last 
adieu over its beloved and beautiful 
fields. 

*T arrived the same night, at Neu- 
stadt-on-the-Aisch, in the Bavarian 
territory, and repaired to an inn suited 
to my circumstances. The landlord, 
when I entered his house, demanded 
my passport, and received it forthwith, 
promising that I should have it back 
betimes in the morning. You will re- 
member it was the false passport, 
which I had used since leaving Swit- 
zerland, my old and true passport lying 
with other papers in my pocket-book. 
The morning came; I rose, break- 
fasted, and forgetting that my passport 
was still in the landlord’s hands, I set 
off without it. Iam not habitually a 
forgetful man, and to forget one’s 
passport on a journey is, I suspect, a 
piece of thoughtlessness of which the 
most thoughtless have seldom been 
guilty: but so it was; without my 
passport I actually set off ; nor did the 
circumstance recur to my thoughts 
until I stood, the evening of that same 
day, before the gates of Erlangen, 
where, of course, ‘your passport!’ 
were the first words addressed to me 
by the soldiers on guard. ‘ Potztau- 
send!’ said I to myself, ‘thou hast 
left thy passport at Neustadt-on-the- 
Aisch.’ 

‘I had now nothing for it but either 
to say I had forgot my passport, 
(which nobody would believe,) and so 
be sent back in the custody of soldiers 
as a suspicious character, or else to 
produce my first and genuine passport. 
‘They will never believe thy story,’ 
said I again to myself: ‘ for, to speak 
it without flattery, thou dost not look 
altogether like the simpleton that 
would forget his passport ; besides, 
who ever heard that a landlord asked 
for a traveller’s passport? Thy story 
hangeth not well together, and they 
will hang thee to make it good.’ In 
short, having no other course that 
bore an aspect any way promising, I 
presented, not without heavy misgiv- 
ings, the original Hamburg passport. 
This document, as I need not tell you, 
was in its present state but an unsatis- 
factory voucher for the worthiness of 
its bearer to pass unobstructed, it 
having received no visé, nor bearing 
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any trace of having been submitted to 
any official inspection, from Switzer- 
land to the place where I then was; a 
mysterious circumstance, for which of 
course I was called on to account. 
However, not to make my story too 
tedious, suffice it to say, that, after 
finding myself for some time in an un- 
pleasant position, I got the matter 
arranged, and was again free to pursue 
my way. 

«‘While I was at Erlangen, there 
began to fall in troops forming part of 
the vanguard of the French army; 
and at Bayreuth, which was the next 
point in my route, I found a still more 
considerable body. The troops, hay- 
ing proceeded thus far by forced 
marches, here made a halt, while I on 
the other hand, now made redoubled 
efforts to get on, it being easy to see 
that these parts would ere long become 
the theatre of active hostilities. 

“It was about midday or towards 
one o'clock when, by the slackening of 
their pace and the increased briskness 
of mine, I lost sight of these undesired 
companions of the way ; and that same 
afternoon, about three o’clock, I fell 
in with the first outpost of the Prus- 
sians. I was stopped and asked from 
whence I came ; and on my answering 
‘from Bayreuth,’ they said to one 
another—‘ Why, the kerl is come 
direct from the French outposts.’ ‘I'll 
lay my life he’s a spy, said one. 
‘We shall see that,’ observed the 
officer commanding, and forthwith 
gave orders to carry me to Hof, where 
the Prussians had an encampment, 
first, however, taking from me my 
tablets and every thing in a written 
form, and sending these in the custody 
of one of my guards to head quarters. 
Arrived at Hof, I was compelled to 
strip to my shirt: my clothes under- 
went a rigorous search; and the very 
soles of my boots were ripped, to see 
if any thing of a suspicious nature lay 
hid therein. It was the first time I 
had been in the arbitrary clutches of 
soldiers, and the novelty was any thing 
but pleasing ; however, I did not lose 
courage, relying upon my conscious 
innocence, and not doubting but the 
matter would, on investigation, soon 
appear in its true light. 

* After a short examination, which 
took place in the guard-room, I was 
consigned to a prison within the pre- 
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cincts of the main-guard. Here I 
found that I was not the only person 
in trouble: the prison already con- 
tained two unhappy wretches—one of 
them a Jew of the neighbourhood ; the 
other a tailor of Bamberg, who had 
been taken the day before. These 
were really spies, and had already 
made confession to that effeet. 

*¢ All this gave me little anxiety; I 
still confided in my innocence, and 
did my best to make the same appear, 
even to my wretched companions. 
They expressed great compassion for 
me, chiefly on the score of my youth, 
and that I should be, as they expressed 
it, cut off in the very outset of a pro- 
mising career. I did not like the tone 
of their condolences; it was evident 
that they took me for one of their ho- 
nourable guild. 

«TI assure you, meine Herren,’ 
exclaimed I—unwilling to appear a 
miscreant, even in the eyes of such 


’ miscreants—‘I assure you upon my 


honour that I am no spy.’ 

«** Ah!’ said the tailor ; ¢ that’s just 
what I said to the officers yesterday. 
“‘T assure you, my officers,” were my 
very words; “honourable captains, I 
assure you upon my honour that I am 
no spy. Judge of me, noble gentle- 
men,” said I, “by yourselves; put it 
to your own honourable breasts whe- 
ther a man of honour be capable x 
and so on. That's the way I talked 
to them, but it helped nothing; not 
even when I offered to give them im- 
portant intelligence of the position and 
strength of the French army.’ 

“ ¢T offered to give my oath,’ broke 
in the Jew, ‘that I was no spy; and 
they did but laugh, and cast in my 
teeth a ribald rhyme which they are 
taught from their cradles— 





** Comes the fox to his lair ? 
Hath the Jew leave to swear ? 
Both have planted you there!” 


sé All the curses———’ 

*¢But you have both confessed 
yourselves spies,” said I, cutting the 
old sorcerer short in his Jewish curses, 
which I had no mind to hear.’ 

«1 believe you,’ said the tailor ; 
‘and so will you confess yourself before 
this time to-morrow.’ 

*« Never!’ cried I; ‘I am an honest 
man, and the son of an honest man, 
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and will never stain my own name and 
my father's, with a villainy which the 
world’s wealth should not tempt me to 
defile my hands with.’ 

**¢ Goodness bless you,’ replied the 
tailor ; ‘ what’s the use of talking that 
way to us ? I too have been to school, 
and know how to put words together, 
yea, and can make many fine speeches 
out of Herr von Kotzebue’s plays. For 
example, I remember a beautiful sen- 
timent beginning thus: “The man 
who ” bah! I forget the rest ; but 
it is infinitely touching, I promise you, 
and makes the heart swell with the 
finest emotions. But what’s that to 
the purpose? Hearken to me: you 
are young, and a raw hand, and have 
run, like a raw hand, into a trap; now 
if you can talk yourself out of the trap, 
I'll say talk is a fine thing; but I'll 
tell you what it is, if you can talk a 
hole in that wall, and a clear passage 
for yourself out of the Prussian lines, 
you're safe ;—but, not to discourage 
you, I confess Ihave my doubts; I’m 
afraid you won't find the method quite 
so sure as might be wished. However, 
you can try; and I promise you, if 
talk don’t do that for you, it will do 
nothing else.’ 

“* Well!’ said I, ‘they can shoot 
me if they will; I can but assert my 
innocence to the last. If the officers 
are determined to put an innocent man 
to death, to take away life on a bare 
groundless suspicion, no doubt they 
have it in their power to do so. Let 
them do it then, I am not afraid to 
die.” 

«They are very punctilious, my 
dear,’ remarked the Jew ; ‘very. They 
won’t shoot you without a confession ; 
they never do. They wouldn’t put a 
man to death on suspicion; they are 
extremely particular on these points ; 
you'll have to confess; they make a 
point of it.’ 

*«¢ Confess!’ cried I; ‘confess my- 
self a spy! falsely accuse myself of a 
wickedness I detest! Never!’ 

«©¢ The provost-marshal,’ observed 
the Jew, ‘has great powers of per- 
suasion.’ 

«I confess I winced a little at this ; 
hanging had not entered into my cal- 
culations. After a pause, however, 
I replied— 

«¢ Well! they may hang me: of the 
two I would rather be shot ; but I will 
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not purchase the choice at the expense 
of my honest fame, neither shall even 
the fear of the gallows induce me to 
belie myself. Do what they will with 
me, they shall not have the satisfaction 
of hearing me call myself a spy : 1 will 
not die with a lie in my mouth.’ 

«¢ The gracious pity the boy!’ ex- 
claimed the tailor ; ‘ hear him talk of 
the gallows! Death is death: and I 
see little to choose between the rope 
and the bullet; but what do you say 
to being flogged to death? “ Assert 
your innocence” by all means, and die 
under the lash, or “ belie yourself,” 
and be shot. That's the choice you'll 
have, this evening or early to-morrow. 
Bear the flogging, of course, as long 
as you can: life is worth bearing 
something for; but I prophesy you 
will not bear it long ;—besides, they 
won't give over until they get a con- 
fession out of you. “ Life is sweet,” 
said I to myself, when they tied me up 
this morning. “I will save my life, 
though I be unable to put a coat to 
my back for a twelvemonth ;” but I 
couldn’t hold out—I couldn’t hold 
out: nor were it to any purpose, for I 
should be a dead man ere now, if I 
had not cried guilty !”’ 

**¢ You will not die,’ added the Jew, 
with the sneer of a demon ; ‘you will 
not die with a lie in your mouth. 
Will you die with piteous moanings 
and cries for mercy in your mouth, 
which you might as well address to 
the scourge that plays on your back, 
or to the human tool that plies it, as 
to the calm tyrants that sit and see it 
plied? Will you die with the thirst 
of the burning Tophet in your mouth? 
with the drought of the sandy wilder- 
ness in your jaws? Will you die 
when, from the resolved and silent 
man, you have become the shrieking 
woman, and from the shrieking woman, 
the sick child that plains feebly, and 
can only murmur, “a little water, a 
little water,” which they will not give, 
because they know that a blessed drop 
of it were death, and thereby were 
much good flogging thrown away? 
Men die not so speedily under the 
lash,’ proceeded he, addressing the 
tailor; ‘and thou wouldst be alive 
till now, though thou hadst not cried 
guilty!” Ah! ah! had I a thousand 
souls, I would give them all—all—all! 
that my tormentors should suffer for 
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ever and ever—for ever and ever—for 
ever and ever—what I suffered this 
day at their will, before I bent my will 
thereto, and gratified them with my 
confession.’ 

“Until now I had not seen into 
what a labyrinth my destiny had led 
me. I felt from this moment that 
there remained to me no other course 
than to prepare for death; for I re- 
solved firmly that I would be shot, 
rather than be flogged to death. Since 
now I had but the choice between 
these two modes of being murdered, I 
determined to give, on the very first 
stripe, the answer desired by my op- 
pressors. 

“ From five o'clock that evening till 
the following morning, I was con- 
ducted, at least half a dozen times, 
before a court composed of officers. 
My conductor was the provost-mar- 
shal; and at each elbow walked a 
dragoon, their drawn swords held 
edgeways across my breast and back. 

« An examination more rigorous, or 
one more difticult—more impossible 
for a man to withstand, who had any 
thing to conceal—cannot be conceived. 
Interrogatories of the most subtle and 
ensnaring tendency—observations in- 
geniously calculated to throw me off 
my guard—insidious leading questions 
(which I had no learned counsel to 
object to)—cunning tricks of speech, 
intended to surprise me into a confes- 
sion or admission, direct or indirect, 
of my presumed guilt, followed each 
other until my head was well nigh 
dizzy. If there had been a weak point 
in my defence it must infallibly have 
been found out—had the hollow ground 
of guilt been under my feet, I had 
been engulphed without redemption. 

“ But as all this ingenuity was, upon 
an innocent man, necessarily thrown 
away, the officers at last desisted from 
questioning me, and looked dubiously 
in each other’s faces. Now the very 
strong presumption of my being a spy 
rested chiefly on this ground—that the 
Prussians, from the time they took up 
their position, had suffered no one, 
traveller or other, any more to 
on from their side in the direction of 
the French; and they naturally con- 
cluded that, as was customary in such 
circumstances, (the two armies being 
then but two leagues asunder,) the 
French would have acted on the same 
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rule. When they saw me, therefore, 
come over from the French side, the 
conclusion was almost inevitable that 
I was a spy; and the evidence of my 
innocence must have been very strong, 
indeed, to have countervailed this 
potent presumption against it. My 
Judges, as I have said, looked dubi- 
ously in each other’s faces. ‘ After 
all,’ at length began one—for they 
spoke openly before me—‘it is pos- 
sible that at the time the young man 
passed, the enemy had really not taken 
up their position, in which case, you 
know, there would have been no hin- 
drance offered to his passing: so that 
you see there is a possibility—mind, 
I say merely a possibility, for I don’t 
build much on it—but there is a pos- 
sibility of his having come over inno- 
cently, and without being aware of the 
danger.’ 

«¢] think you do well,’ said ano- 
ther, ‘not to make too much of your 
possibility ; yet I confess myself per- 
plexed. Appearances are desperately 
against the prisoner ; and yet his own 
appearance and manner are as much 
in his favour as those of any man I 
eversaw. ‘This I will say—either he 
is innocent or a most accomplished 
knave, and an infinitely more danger- 
ous villain than a hundred such poor 
caitiffs as we took yesterday. If he 
be a spy, he is a perfect one.’ 

«<«] think,’ remarked the former 
speaker, ‘such a mere youth could 
hardly be such an adept in dissimula- 
tion: moreover, he is a Suabian by 
his tongue ; and that is a people that 
have more of the ox than of the fox 
in them.’ 

«¢T see no great difficulty,’ observed 
a third, ‘in dealing with this matter: 
try five and twenty lashes for a begin- 
ning. My life on it, the provost- 
marshal will bring more truth out of 
the kerl in five minutes, than all your 
cross-examining will do in as many 
months.’ 

*« | was now led back to my prison, 
and occupied myself with thinking over 
the necessary proofs of my innocence. 
At this time came to my recollection a 
story which had been told me in Swit- 
zerland, by one Béschel, of Pirna: 
it was to this effect. During the siege 
of Dresden, which took place in the 
seven years’ war, communications were 
secretly carried on between that town 
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and Pirna; and the Pirna people 
having on one occasion hired a young 
girl of fifteen years of age, for a few 
groschen, to carry to Dresden one of 
their despatches, of the contents or 
nature of which she had not an idea; 
both the mission and its innocent bearer 
fell into the hands of the besiegers, 
who forthwith hung the poor child. 

« The recollection of this story now 
depressed me; and when I reflected 
on the so called ‘ hussar-justice,’ 
known to be acted upon particularly 
in spy trials, on the absence of any 
sufficing proofs of my innocence, and 
on the speedy effect which the torture 
of the lash would have, to wring from 
me a false confession of guilt, I saw, 
as I thought, that my hours were 
numbered ; and the only consolation I 
had was in calling to mind, that shoot- 
ing, as I had heard, was a speedy and 
not painful mode of execution, and 
that to suffer unjustly was, after all, 
no such unheard-of or unexampled 
fate. 

« The prison, as I have said before, 
was situated within the precincts of 
the main-guard: it had on the outer 
sides three strong walls, and on the 
inner an iron grating, before which 
the sentries on guard paced to and fro. 
I had not long been led back from my 
examination, when a number of sol- 
diers crowded to this grating, pushing 
and shouldering their way to gaze on 
us as if we had been wild beasts. 

««¢ One of these unlucky devils is to 
be shot this evening, or at day-break 
to-morrow,’ said one of our specta- 
tors. 

«Serve ’em right,’ growled ano- 
ther, with many other the like sym- 
pathizing, speeches. However, they 
were presently turned away, and no 
further molestation of the kind was 
permitted to be offered us. As for 
me, I knew that, as I had not yet been 
pronounced guilty, mine could not be 
the execution thus spoken of as so 
near: nevertheless, the impression the 
scene had made on me was far from 

eeable. 

“ Still I had nothing for it but to 
accommodate myself as well as I could 
to my destiny; and I will say this, 
that I had at least no feeling of un- 
manly terror: I did not fear to die; 
what grieved me most was, that I 
should be thrust out of the world ig- 
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nominiously, and as one of the most 
abandoned of men. 

« A short time elapsed, and I was 
called to a further examination. On 
entering the guard-room, I noticed a 
certain grating which had not appeared 
there on the former occasion. What 
this boded, I could but too well di- 
vine: nevertheless, I felt no violent 
discomposure ; only I was sensible all 
at once of a peculiar burning heat 
under the tongue, nowise painful, but 
which has so branded itself on me 
that I retain to this day a distinct and 
lively impression of it. 

“Once more 1 was questioned on 
the subjects relating to my position, 
but naturally with a result as little 
satisfactory to the court as before: it 
was resolved, therefore, to proceed 
without further delay to the experi- 
ment of the lash, and orders were 
given that I should forthwith be seized 
up to the grating aforementioned. 
That moment I felt a new spirit 
possess me: I was another man. Every 
trace of fear, all trepidation, all in- 
quietude was gone. With an un- 
daunted mind, I looked my judges in 
the face, and asked for one moment’s 
speech before the putting of their 
purpose into execution. With some 
roughness (for they were impatient) 
they asked me what I had to say, and 
I spoke with emphasis as follows :— 

“<¢ Sirs! I am a travelling handi- 
craftsman, not accustomed to being 
flogged ; and therefore my determina- 
tion is, at the very first stripe I re- 
ceive, to cry guilty! false as the word 
will be; for I can foresee plainly 
enough, that once tied up to that 
grating, I shall find no compassion, 
and have no other prospect but to 
perish in the painfullest way. If, sirs, 
you have found, up to this moment, 
either in my papers or in my words, 
the faintest trace of a justification of 
your suspicions, I only pray you to 
have me shot at once. If you have 
found nothing of the kind, and want 
only to force me by torture to confess 
myself what you choose to consider 
me, you will attain your aim, it is 
true, but you will have blackened an 
honest man’s name, and you will go to 
battle, to-morrow or the day after, 
with innocent blood on your hands.’ 

“ There was a pause ; and the offi- 
cers looked upon me with a grave and 
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sad expression: for that time I was 
led back to my prison unseourged. 
About an hour and a half had elapsed, 
when the provost-marshal came to 
usher me once more into the presence 
of my judges ; and on this occasion I 
was no more flanked, as before, by 
the dragoons, with their drawn sabres. 
For the last time was the interrogatory 
addressed to me, whither I was on my 
way; and I answered, as before, to 
Dresden, by the nearest route, namely, 
by Chemnitz and Friedberg. My 
passport was handed me, the route 
duly marked upon it; every thing 
that had been taken from me was re- 
turned ; and I was dismissed with the 
advice not to be too ready another 
time to thrust myself in between two 
armies on the point of engagement. 
A soldier was given me for escort, 
with orders to conduct me to the dis- 
tance of a league and a half behind the 
Prussian lines : thence I was at liberty 
to pursue my way without restraint. 

“Tt was but a few days after my 
liberation—namely, the fourteenth of 
October, 1806—that the battle of 
Jena, so disastrous to the Prussian 
arms, was fought. 

« And now, sirs, I ask you, are the 
concerns of men indeed abandoned to 
the sport of a blind haphazard? Con- 
sider it: to my very great annoyance, 
I had forgot to re-possess myself of 
my second passport, which had been 
taken from me by my host, at New- 
stadt on the Aisch. But had this not 
taken place—had I been apprehended 
by the Prussians with two passports, 
varying in their accounts of me or 
my person—that power is not on 
earth that could have saved me from 
the ignominious fate of the vilest of 
traitors. 

“TI can only pity the sceptic, who 
will, no doubt, say it was a mere 
chance that my passport was kept back 
from me. Never in my life, besides, 
was my passport taken roms me by an 
innkeeper: how little likely such a 
thing is to happen, they who have 
travelled most will be best able to 
judge. And supposing your passport 
were thus taken away, how much more 
unlikely still were it that you should 
forget at parting to ask for it, or your 
host forget to return it! 

“No! I say again, with the proofs 
I have of a good Providence ordering 
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the affairs of men, I should merit to 
be reproached, by infidels themselves, 
as a soul incapable of gratitude, could 
I believe my steps to be directed by no 
higher, no holier power than my own 
poor prudence, or than blind chance. 
And so, gentlemen, that is my story ; 
and I crave your pardon for troubling 
ou with it; but it has turned out 
Sew than I counted on.” 
While the Suabian spoke, the tailor 
had applied himself, as if there had 
been nine of him, right manfully to the 
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Rhine wine, and was now hardly clear- 
headed enough to give a very edifying 
comment on what he had heard. All 
that he could bring out was, that he 
considered remarks on a man’s profes- 
sion illiberal and beneath his notice ; 
and that if he could bring himself to 
think that all that about the tailor the 
Suabian had spoke of was meant as a 
personality, he would the rest of 
the sentence was unfortunately lost in 
the speaker’s increasing thickness of 
articulation. 


SONG—BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


OUR AIN 


BURN-SIDE,. 


Tune—“ The Briar Bush.” 


O! weel I mind the days, by our ain burn-side, 

When we clam’ the sunny braes, by our ain burn-side; 
When flowers were blooming fair, 
And we wandered free o’ care, 

For happy hearts were there—by our ain burn-side! 


O! blithe was ilka sang, by our ain burn-side, 

Nor langest day seemed lang, by our ain burn-side ; 
When we deck’d our woodland queen, 
In the rashy chaplet green, 

Aud gay she look’d, I ween !—by our ain burn-side. 


But the bloom hath left the flower, by our ain burn-side, 
And gathering tempests lour, by our ain burn-side ; 

The woods—no longer green— 

Brave the wintry blasts sae keen, 
And their withered leaves are seen—by our ain burn-side. 


And the little band is gane, frae our ain burn-side, 
To meet, ah, ne'er again, by our ain burn-side ; 
And the winter of the year 
Suits the heart both lone and sere, 
For the happy ne’er appear by our ain burn-side ! 
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BOWDEN’S LIFE OF GREGORY VII.* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue trouble and heaviness of spirit 
by which, on his elevation to the pa- 
pacy, Hildebrand was disquieted, de- 
notes an intellect of no vulgar order. 
Common minds are often betrayed by 
the flatteries of a transient prosperity 
into a thoughtlessness of unseen, al- 
though impending, dangers. The mind 
of Hildebrand was not of this stamp, 
else would it have been elated, not 
depressed, by elevation to an office 
which all the ambitious of the priestly 
order coveted to fill, effected under 
circumstances so extraordinary and so 
encouraging as those which Mr. Bow- 
den has described. 


‘“* On the day following that of Alex- 
ander’s decease, the dignified clergy of 
the Roman church stood, with the arch- 
deacon, round the bier of the departed 

ontiff, in the patriarchal church of the 

ateran. The funeral rites were in 
progress, and Hildebrand, it is probable, 
was taking a leading part in the cele- 
bration of these solemn ceremonies. 
But suddenly, from the body of the 
building, which had been filled to over- 
flowing by the lower clergy and people, 
burst forth the cry of ‘ Hildebrand.’ 
A thousand voices instantly swelled the 
sound ‘ Hildebrand shall be pope.’ ‘St. 
Peter chooses our Archdeacon Hilde- 
brand.’ These, and cries like these, 
rang wildly through the church; the 
ceremonies were interrupted; and the 
officiating clergy paused in suspense. 
The subject of this tumult, recovering 
from a momentary stupor, rushed into 
a pulpit, and thence, while his gestures 
implored silence, attempted to address 
the agitated assembly. But the attempt 
was vain; the uproar continued; and 
it was not until they perceived the car- 
dinal presbyter Hugo Candidus coming 
forward, and soliciting their attention, 
that the multitude suffered their cries 
to subside. 

‘“«* Brethren,’ said the cardinal, ‘ye 
know, and as it appears, ye acknowledge 
that from the time of our holy father 
Leo, Hildebrand, our archdeacon, has 
proved himself a man of discretion and 


probity ; that he has exalted the dignity 
of the Roman church, and rescued our 
Roman city from most imminent dan- 
gers. We can find no man more fitting 
to be entrusted with the future defence 
of our church or state; and we, the 
cardinal bishops, do, with one voice, 
elect Hildebrand to be henceforth your 
spiritual pastor and our own.’ 

‘‘The joyous cries of the populace 
arose anew. The cardinal, bishops, and 
clergy approached the object of their 
choice, to lead him towards the apos- 
tolic throne. ‘ We choose,’ they cried 
to the people, ‘for our pastor and pon- 
tiff, a devout man; a man skilled in 
interpreting the Scriptures; a distin- 
guished lover of equity and justice; a 
man firm in adversity, and temperate in 
prosperity; a man, according to the 
sayings of the apostles, of good beha- 
viour, blameless, modest, sober, chaste, 
given to hospitality, and one that ruleth 
well his own house. A man from his 
childhood generously brought up in the 
bosom of this mother church, and from 
the merit of his life, already raised to 
the archdeaconal dignity. e choose, 
namely, our Archdeacon, Hildebrand, to 
be pope, and successor to the apostle, 
and to bear henceforward, and for ever, 
the name of Gregory.’ The pope elect, 
upon this, was forthwith invested, by 
eager hands, with the scarlet robe and 
tiara of pontifical dignity ; and placed, 
notwithstanding his gestures of reluc- 
tance, and even his tears, upon the 
throne of the apostle. The cardinals 
approached him with obeisance, and 
the people, with shouts yet louder and 
more joyous than before, repeated the 
designation of their new pontiff, and 
tumultuously testified their gratifica- 
tion.” —Vol. i. p. 314. 


An election such as this would have 
relieved the mind from ordinary ap- 
prehensions ; it would have raised the 
pontiff, in whose favour all interests 
and all passions seemed to conspire, 
above the fear of conspiracy and dis- 
affection: the difficulties and the re- 
sistance contemplated by Hildebrand, 
were of a nature to which it could not 
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reach. His dejection, indeed anguish, 
of spirit, as described in a passage 
quoted in our last number, bore token 
that he was not entering upon the 
warfare he had mentally undertaken, 
without carefully counting the cost. 

_ Without inquiring, for the present, 
into the nature or the sincerity of 
Hildebrand’s designs for the reforma- 
tion of the church, it may be regarded 
as certain, that he had two great ends 
in view—to exalt the ecclesiastical 
above the secular power ; and to make 
the church powerful enough to main- 
tain its ascendancy. The difficulties 
if his way were obvious; secular 
raged would not readily ‘ surrender 
their power ; the disorders within the 
church were such as, if not corrected, 
must keep it for ever in a state of 
weakness. Hildebrand was thus called 
to a twofold task—resistance and re- 
form. Without the church, he had to 
withstand and overcome warlike and 
potent princes ; within, he had to cor- 
rect and reform gross abuses and cor- 
ruptions. His life, whether in re- 
tirement, or in the conduct of public 
affairs, had been passed in habits 
which taught him to know where lay 
the strength and the weakness of the 
parties he was about to set in opposi- 
tion ; and he entered upon his enter- 
prise with a true sense of its enormous 
difficulties, yet not without hope. 

* “ No sooner,” writes Du Pin, “ was 
this man made pope, but he formed a 
design of becoming lord, spiritual and 
temporal, over the whole earth; the 
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supreme judge and determiner of all 
affairs, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
&e. &e.* He lived in times very 
lucky for him, and very proper to es- 
tablish his pretensions—the empire of 
Germany was weak ; France governed 
by an infant king, who did not much 
mind the affairs of state; Englandt 
newly conquered by the Normans ; 
Spain in part under the government 
of the Moors; the kingdoms of the 
north newly converted; Italy in the 
hands of a great many petty princes ; 
all Burope divided by several factions ; 
so that it was easy for him, in such a 
juncture, to establish his authority. 
But this undertaking created a world 
of business to him, and engaged him 
in contests with many European 
princes.” Thus writes Du Pin of the 
pontiff and his times. 

In the arduous struggle which he 
was determined to abide and provoke, 
Hildebrand estimated truly (he could 
not over estimate) the assistance which 
popular opinion could afford him. To 
enlist this mighty force on his side, his 
professions, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, must have been such as were 
likely to find favour with the masses 
of the people. They were such. His 
opposition to secular princes, in which 
he contended with them for power and 
patronage in the church, he covered 
with a profession that its otent was to 
abate simony: his scheme for consoli- 
dating the ecclesiastical power, and 
* effacing nationality” from the hearts 
of the ear. through the operation 
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- | Hildebrand strongly advocated the enterprise of William the Conqueror. 
Thierry’s notice of the part he took in it is very graphic and expressive. William 
had preferred at Rome a complaint against Harold, grounded on various offences 
— morals and against bis rights. Hildebrand could ill brook the delays 
of ecclesiastical proceedings. “His most strenuous efforts. were directed to sub- 
stitute, instead of ecclesiastical pleadings relative to the lukewarmness of the 
English people, the simony of its prelates, and the perjury of its king, a formal 
treaty with the Normans for the conquest of the island at common cost, and for 
mutual profit. , Upon Hildebrand’s insisting on this point, loud 
yourmurs arose, and the more conscientious prelates declared to him that there 
would be infamy attached to the authorization of so homicidal a course; he remained 


unperturbed in his resolves, and his sentiments at length prevailed.” —Thierry’s History 
of the Conquest of England, p. 61. 
~~ ‘William does not appear to have made the expected acknowledgments for Hilde- 
brand’s enforcement of his claims. Three acknowledgments of respect for the 
Bapecy were required of him:—}l.-To take an oath of obedience to the pope. 
To leave the bishops in England and Normandy free to attend councils when 
summoned. 3. To pay Peter’s pence. The two former services he refused; the 
last, in a certain sqnse, he promised. Gregory was not satisfied with it, saying he 
‘valued silver little without honour; but he was not in a condition to enforce his 
claims, and he was wise enough to know it. =~ = — rT 
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of an enforced celibacy, he rendered 
acceptable, by representing it as having 
for its purpose to check the fearful 
progress of profligacy among eccle- 
siastics, and ensure that the services 
of the church should cease to be dese- 
crated by the gross unworthiness of 
those who ministered at the altar. To 
abolish simony was, in its political 
sense, a fair pretext for wresting 
power from temporal sovereigns ; to 
enforce a law of celibacy was a con- 
trivance for organizing the whole body 
of ecclesiastics into an army, or at 
least, for detaching them from national 
interests: to the great mass of the 
people these schemes recommended 
themselves as holy enterprises for vin- 
dicating the liberties of the church, 
and reforming its worst abuses. 

Mr. Bowden appears to think that 
Hildebrand was sincere and candid in 
those professions in which we confess 
our suspicion of a concealed purpose, 
But we are not altogether without 
excuse. Hildebrand may have felt a 
real abhorrence of simony, but he 
has certainly left room for doubt on 
the subject, by the part he took in the 
affair of Gratian, numbered in the 
line of popes by the name of Gregory 
VI. At atime when there were three 
elaimants or competitors for the holy 
see; when, as an old writer quaintly 
observes, “ in the vessel of St. Peter, 
vice was at the helm, and innocence 
held the oars,” this pontiff, who was a 
wealthy priest in Rome, succeeded in 
persuading, “by arguments and gold,” 
the three schismatics to renounce the 
station they profaned, and which he 
presently occupied. In this proceeding, 
Mr. Bowden informs us, Gratian had 
Hildebrand for his adviser. He was 
afterwards called upon to pay the 
penalty of unrighteous dealing. Henry 
III. took to himself the office of rec- 
tifying the disorders which had dis- 
graced the church at Rome, and his 
judicial investigations brought Gre- 
gory VI. under censure. Out of his 
own mouth he was convicted, and, by 
his own judgment, this erring, but 
probably not ill-intentioned pontiff, 
was deposed. 


‘“‘The principles of the false Isidore 
were now universally admitted; and 
according to these, the pope, being him- 
self the supreme judge of bishops, and 
all other eaclesiastical dignitaries, could 
not be judged by them; and Henry was 
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therefore obliged to use some manages 
ment in compassing his object. Under 
his auspices, before the council of Scotri 
dissolved itself, the following scenes 
took place :—his bishops, the cases of 
Gregory’s rivals having been disposed 
of, requested the pontiff to state, for 
their information, the circumstances of 
his own election to the papal office; and 
when they had thus drawn from him an 
admission of the unholy traffic by which 
that transaction had been accomplished, 
they brought before him the impropriety 
of his conduct, in a manner so glaring, 
that the confounded pontiff at length 
exclaimed, ‘I call God to witness, that 
in doing what I did, I hoped to obtain 
the forgiveness of my sins, and the 
grace of God. But now that I see the 
snare into which the enemy has en- 
trapped me, tell me what I must do!’ 
The bishops haying thus obtained their 
point, replied, ‘Judge thyself; con- 
demn thyself with thy own mouth; 
better will it be for thee to live, like the 
holy Peter, poor in this world, and to 
be blest in another, than like the magi- 
cian Simon, whose example misled thee, 
to shine in riches here, and to receive 
hereafter the sentence of condemna~ 
tion.” And the penitent Gregory, in 
obedience to the suggestion, spoke as 
follows :—‘ I, Gregory, bishop, servant 
of the servants of God: pronounce that, 
on account of the shameful trafficking, 
the heretical simony, which took place 
at my election, I am deprived of the 
Roman see. Do you agree,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘to this?’ ‘ We acquiesce,’ was 
the reply, ‘in your decision ;’ and the 
ex-pope at once divested himself of 
the insignia of pontifical authority.” 
Vol. i. p. 118. 


Such was the close of a papacy, ob- 
tained, as it would seem, by clandes- 
tine means, and ignominiously termi- 
nated. Opinions appear to have been 
divided, whether the name of Greg: 
VI. should appear in the roll of Ro- 
man pontiffs, or if he should be num- 
bered with the intrusive occupants of 
the papal see. The question was de~ 
termined by Hildebrand; and deter. 
mined in a manner which proved that 
there were occasions on which his zeal 
against simony could moderate itself, 
and become cool enough to take coun- 
sel from expediency. 


‘“‘The name ‘Gregory’ appears to 
have been chosen by, - for Hikiebrand, 
at the moment of his sudden election, in 
compliment to his unfortunate teacher 
and friend Gratianus, whe, it will be 
recollected, had been elevated to the 
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chair of St. Peter by that name. By 
styling himself the ‘seventh,’ the new 
pontiff indicated, as it were, the right 
of that unhappy man to the papacy, 
and secured his insertion in the canonical 
list of the popes, by the designation 
which he ha aeeeek, of Gregory VI.” 


Thus was the memory of this si- 
moniacal pontiff honoured. What- 
ever may be said in extenuation of his 
offence, and however it may have been 
affected by circumstances, or palliated 
by motives, he was a man by his own 
confession, convicted of a concern in 
practices of “heretical simony, and 
of most shameful trafficking.” To 
these practices he owed his temporary 
occupation of the Roman see; for 
these he had been deposed from it. 
Oblivion,* it might have been thought, 
was the indulgence most to be desired 
for a name thus branded. In raising it 
out of obscurity, and claiming honour 
for it, Hildebrand seems to have be- 
trayed his own secret dispositions, and 
to have shown, that if simony could 
be made in any instance profitable to 
the church, it would be, in his judg- 
ment, consecrated by its use, or, at 
least, divested of the character which 
rendered it especially odious. He 
abhorred the evil, where it added to, 
or confirmed the power of secular 
princes; he connived at it where it 
served the interest of the papacy. In 
a word, simony was the name adopted 
by Hildebrand, to render lay.-patronage 
hateful. The definition of the term, 
as cited by Mr. Bowden, confirms this 
opinion. 


“The definition of that crime (si- 
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mony) was, in the language of its im- 
pugners, so far extended, as to include 
the obtaining benefices by undue obse- 
quiousness or adulation, as well as by 
positive purchase. ‘Ut tria dicantur 
esse munerum genera, scilicet munus 
a manu, munus de obsequio, munus a 
lingua.’ ”"—Darn. Opuscul, vol. i. p. 289, 
note. 


A convenient definition for the 
papal party! It was simony to obtain 
a benefice by “ obsequiousness”’ (the 
passage cited by Mr. Bowden, shows 
that the word “undue” is his own 
gratuitous introduction,) or “ adula- 
tion,” no less than by “ positive pur- 
chase.” Such a definition was emi- 
nently well calculated to place restraint 
on the exercise of lay-patronage, and it 
seems difficult to imagine that it was 
not designed to have that effect. No 
temporal prince could regard the loy- 
alty of an ecclesiastical subject as 
among the reasons for advancing him. 
Obedience could be pronounced * ob- 
sequiousness ;” manifestations of loy- 
alty could be proscribed under the 
name of * flattery ;” priests must hold 
themselves estranged from their 
princes, if they would not have their 
advancement to dignity or emolument 
in the church punished as a heinous 
crime; and princes, if they would 
have their exercise of patronage un- 
challenged, must take care to bestow 
their favours wherever the pope ad- 
vised ; that is, must virtually surren- 
der to him one of their most important 
prerogatives. Thus, while Hilde- 
brand won favour from the peo,le of 
all countries, by his expressed desire to 
abate the evil of simony,f he was ac- 


* Gregory is said to have been favoured with a curious post mortem vindication 
of his fame. Agreeably to the directions given in his dying hour, the coffin con- 
taining his remains was placed outside a church, the great gates of which, con- 
scious of the holy presence, opened of themselves ; and the coffin, as if accepting 
the invitation, moved onwards, instinct with life, and rested before the grand altar. 
= who beheld this unequivocal miracle, regarded the body of Gregory VI. as that 
of a saint. 

+ While the exertions of Hildebrand against simony are thus regarded rather 
in their political than in a religious aspect, it is not denied that he may have sin- 
cerely abhorred the vice he condemned, and it is certain that it was flagrant and 
shameless enough to provoke the sharpest censure. Mr. Bowden has recorded 
some curious instances of the prevalence of the vice ; and one in which it seemed 
odious even to the King Henry. 

“On the day immediately following Rupert’s nomination, while the king sat in 
council with his nobles on the disposal of the vacant Abbey of Fulda, a crowd of 
abbots and monks bid publicly and unblushingly before him, as at an auction, for 
that much coveted dignity. ‘Some,’ says Lambert, ‘ proffered mountains of gold ; 
some rich benefices out of the territory which they sought to possess ; some under- 
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tually engaged in an enterprise, which, 
so far as it was successful, would have 
transferred to the church, or to him- 
self, patronage which had been pre- 
viously exercised, and, in many in- 
stances, created or righteously ac- 
quired, by lay sovereigns and princes. 
That such was the end which Gregory 
had in view, became plainly manifest, 
when it was declared an offence punish- 
able by excommunication, to receive 
investitures from any except eccle- 
siastical patrons. 

The same policy which Hildebrand 
pursued in his warfare against lay- 
patronage, he observed also in his suc- 
cessful exertions to enforce celibacy 
on the clergy. The bad name of si- 
mony rendered the exercise of lay- 
patronage odious ; the marriage of a 
priest became objectionable when it 
came to be regarded as a species of in- 
continence. Romanism has always 
proved itself thoroughly sensible of 
the power of names; this knowledge, 
however, does not constitute a very 
peculiar or uncommon distinction. !t 
is the property of all who have attaiued 
lasting and general influence over man- 
kind. Names, as such men use them, 
are spells for evoking popular passions, 
and awakening popular sympathies. 
The indignation aroused by a thought 
of vice or crime, can be directed upon 
practices not essentially vicious, and 
can be so governed and managed, as to 
render effectual service to vices of the 
very same description as those against 
which it has been called into action. 
The dexterity, no less than the deter- 
mination of Hildebrand, was proved, 
in the conflicts upon which he was 
forced in his endeavours to carry into 
effect the laws enjoining clerical celi- 


bacy. 


“In his warfare against simony,” 
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writes Mr. Bowden, ~ oem had un- 
questionably the support of all who sin- 
cerely deplored the corruptions of the 
church and desired her reformation. 
But it was far otherwise with his pe- 
remptory annulment of the marriages of 
the clergy. These marriages did not, 
like the corrupt traffic in holy things, 
carry with them, in the eyes of all se- 
riously-minded persons, their own in- 
stant condemnation. They were indeed 
unlawful, as having been prohibited by 
an authority in which was recognised 
the undoubted right of legislating on 
such subjects. But those prohibitions, 
frequently as they had been repeated, 
had been in great measure forgotten; 
and might, at any time, be regarded in 
the light rather of humanly-contrived, 
prudential regulations, than of divinely- 
promulgated, necessary laws. The ex- 
ample of the Greek church—to mention 
no others—shows that, in insisting on 
celibacy in the priesthood, Rome was 
not enforcing a primitive or essential 
law of the church universal. And in- 
deed, at the very time of Gregory's 
enactment, it came upon the clergy— 
though it ought not to have done sc— 
with much of the air of a novelty. At 
that time it was, it is true, a measure of 
reform ; nay, was, perhaps, the only 
available mode in which a sudden and 
efficient check could be imposed on the 
gross licentiousness of the degenerate 
priesthood. But even those who were 
the most deeply sensible of this, and 
were the most disposed, on those 
grounds, to advocate the enforcement of 
clerical celibacy in general, might well 
be startled at the violence of a measure 
by which that principle was enforced in 
the rending asunder of ties already ex- 
isting of the tenderest nature, and in 
violation of obligations in appearance the 
most solemn and sacred. For surrounded 
as the clergy were, at this moment, by 
wives, mistresses, and families, the 
eanon which Gregory now showed his 
intention of enforcing tended to effect a 
revolution, which, inits stern and ago- 
nizing character, could only be paral- 


took to perform greater services than the fief had been accustomed to pay; pro- 


mises were lavished without moderation or modesty.’ 


Well may the — 


historian continue, ‘O abomination of desolation standing where it ought not! 


Mammon, sitting in our times in the temple of God, and exalting himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped!’ Even Henry was disgusted with the 
scene, and acted with good feeling, which showed that, with another education, and 
under more favourable circumstances, he might have been capable of better things. 
Perceiving amid the greedy crowd a monk of Hersfeld, named Ruzelin, who, 
having come into his court upon some business of his abbey, took no part in the 
nefarious traffic, the king beckoned him to approach, suddenly invested him with 
the pastoral staff, and hailed him abbot, calling on all who sat around him to 
sanction the nomination, which they did with one consent ; and Ruzelin, in spite of 
his own opposition, was forthwith installed in his new office.” —Vol. ii. p. 73. 
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leled by that which Ezra, fifteen hun- 
dred years before, had been guided to 
accomplish in Israel. Vehement, there- 
fore, was the indignation of the German 
clergy, when first the intelligence of 
this obnoxious enactment reached their 
ears, and when they found that the 
great moral power which the papacy 
ad within the last few years attained, 
was to be wielded in enforcing, as reali- 
ties, those principles of austere reforma- 
tion, which, when promulged as they 
had been by Gregory’s predecessors a 
few years before, had probably seemed 
like theoretical notions, based upon 
views unsuited to the state of things 
actually existing in the world. The 
pope, the clergy proclaimed aloud, was 
a heretic, and his decree that of a mad- 
man. The execution of it was a child- 
ish—an impossible notion. Human na- 
ture being what it was, the rigour of his 
laws—the attempt to make men live like 
angels—would only plunge the clergy, 
by a necessary re-action, into habits 
more dissolute than ever. And the 
letter of Holy Scripture, the plain 
teaching as well of our Lord himself as 
of his inspired apostles, was directly at 
variance with this wild, this extravagant 
enactment. But they defied him to 
roceed to such an extremity as to en- 
orce its general adoption; and pro- 
tested that, sooner than resign their 
domestic enjoyments, they would relin- 
quish the priesthood ; and when he had 
expelled them, for no other reason than 
that they were men, he might seek 
where he could for angels to minister in 
the churches in their stead. 

** And long and violently did this 
tumult rage. Several bishops, the prin- 
cipal among whom was Otho of Con- 
stance, openly put themselves at the 
head of the clergy opposed to Gregory's 
authority. And prelates, who, taking 
a different course, attempted to pro- 
mulgate the papal edict in their respec- 
tive dioceses, were assailed by the re- 
fractory members of their churches 
with insolence and outrage.”—Vol. ii. 
p- 19. 


Hildebrand was not to be turned aside 
from his purpose by such opposition. 
Whatever may have been the strength 
and purity ofhis religious faith, he seems 
to have had an enlightened and well- 
grounded faith in the evil affections of 
the human heart. “Envy, malice, andall 
uncharitableness,” he was always able 
to employ, and little scrupled employ- 
ing, if his ends could be promoted 
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by them. When temporal princes op- 
posed him, he appealed to the angry 
passions of the priesthood, and excited 
a war of religion against them. When 
the priesthood proved refractory, he 
did not scruple to call upon princes 
and people, and to afford a sanction 
and ceuntenance under which animo- 
sities long concealed might take courage 
to avenge themselves. He exhorted 
the secular powers to employ force, 
if necessary, in preventing the married 
clergy from administering the offices 
of religion. “If any murmur,” said 
he, ‘as if you exceed your powers, let 
them know that you act by our au- 
thority and command, and send them 
to dispute the matter before us.” The 
most remarkable peculiarity, observes 
Fleury,* in the letter which contains 
this advice is the circumstance that it 
acknowledges the novelty of the means 
by which clerical insubordination is to 
be corrected. The pope, he says, 
confesses as much, but yields to the 
necessity of the unhappy times in which 
he lived. The truth is, Gregory was 
determined to prevail, and would not 
suffer scruples as to the means of suc- 
cess to defeat him. The struggle 
which ensued when the secular powers 
were stimulated against the clergy by 
the Roman pontiff, is well described 
by Mr. Bowden :— 


‘“* Such partial failures as the above 
did but stimulate the intrepid pontiff to 
further exertions. His summons to 
Siegfried was followed, in January, 
1075, by the mission of two other legates 
to Germany; whom Gregory accredited 
by a letter, which he addressed ‘to all 
the faithful,’ and in which he demanded 
their reverend obedience for these mes- 
sengers of St. Peter, in virtue of the 
text, ‘He that heareth you heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you despiseth me.’ 
And about the same time, appealing to 
the zeal of the known adherents to the 
papal cause, Rudolf and Berthold, he 
called on them to exert to the utmost 
their powerful influence in promoting 
the observance of his canons, and in 
preventing, even by force, if necessary, 
the ministration of priests who disobeyed 
them. But another power which Gre- 
gory, for the accomplishment of the 
same purpose, was tempted to call into 
action, shows more fully than the above 
step, the incompleteness, or, as we 


* Histoire Eccles, tom, 13, p. 164, 
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should pethaps say, the inconsistency of 


the papal views on the subject of ecele- 
siastical discipline and authority. By 
the last of the four canons above quoted, 
the laity were thrown into the position, 
if not of judges of the priesthood, at 
least of punishers of its irregularities, 
And such an invitation, thus made, was 
of course readily and generally attended 
to. The occasion seemed, to the selfish, 
the irreverent, and the profane, to legal- 
ize the gratification of all the bad feel- 
ings with which persons of these dispo- 
sitions must ever regard the church and 
her ministry; and priests, whose dis- 
obedience to the papal authority fur- 
nished any excuse for such conduct, 
were openly beaten, abused, and in- 
sulted by their rebellious flocks : some 
were forced to fly with the loss of all 
that they possessed ; some were de- 
prived of limbs ; and some, it is even 
said, put to death in lingering torments. 
And to lengths even more horrible than 
these did the popular violence, thus un- 
happily, thus criminally sanctioned, 
proceed. Too many were delighted to 
find what they could consider a religious 
excuse for neglecting religion itself, for 
depriving their children of the inesti- 
mable gift conferred on the holy sacra- 
ment of baptism, or for making the 
solemn mysteries of the church subjects 
of the most degrading mockery, or of 
the most atrocious profanation. Deeply 
is it to be regretted that a pontiff who 
desired from the bottom of his heart, 
the purification of the church; whose 
whole lifé had been devoted to that high 
and holy cause; and who unquestion- 
ably would have shrunk, in the abstract, 
from the idea of supporting that cause 
by any means inconsistent with the 
maintenance of a proper discipline in 
the church, should have evoked, in 
furtherance of his views, a spirit of so 
odious a character as was that which 
showed itself in these dreadful transac- 
tions. But such had been the line 
marked out for him by those who had 
gone before him, and it accorded but too 
well with the general structure of the 
great theological system under which he 
lived; a system great and glorious in its 
general features—on which, indeed, it 
yet bore the unquestioned impress of 
divinity—but which, blighted and dis- 
torted as it had been by its human mo- 
difications, only showed, when contem- 
plated under partial or particular lights, 
the extent of its deviation from its 
original model, and the foulness of its 
+ scree corruptions.” — Vol. ii. p. 


In his strictures on Hildebrand’s 
crusade against the married clergy, we 
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do hot think Mr. Bowden does justicé 
either to the impiety or the sagacions 
policy of that enterprising pontiff 
Neither are we pleased with the allu- 
sion to the revolution effected in Israel 
through the instrumentality of Ezra, 
as if it afforded a parallel to that which 
Hildebrand accomplished. Such al- 
lusions as this we think ill-advised; 
because they seem to indicate somes 
thing like a precedent for conduct als 
together inexcusable. Tlie revolution 
effected by Ezra did not confine itself 
to the condition of the priests and 
Levites ; it was co-extensive with the 
whole people of Israel. Ezra did not 
set one part of the tribes of Israel in 
hostile array against the other; he 
did not enforce the priests to obes 
dience, by directing against them the 
malice or fanaticism of the peoples 
He did not aggravate the visitation ins 
flicted on the priests by confining it to 
them. He was, in truth, in effecting 
the separation which took place be< 
tween the Israelites and their Gentile 
wives, not only the. minister of God, 
but the organ of a feeling which spread 
throughout all the tribes of his coun- 
trymen, and which disposed them to 
submit to a severe law, even before he 
pronounced it. In all these particulars 
the “revolution effected by Ezra” 
offered no parallel to that of Hilde. 
brand; but there was another par- 
ticular, in which the two revolutions 
were still morestrikingly distinguished. 
Ezra taught the people and the priests 
to renounce their own usage and law 
for the sake of rendering due obedience 
to the law of God: Hildebrand forced 
priests and people to annul the law of) 
God, in order to establish the supré- 
macy of human ordinances. Ezra an- 
nulled the permission given by man 
where it was prohibited by the divine 
law: Hildebrand annulled the permis- 
sion given and recorded by God, bes 
cause human authorities had declared it 
inexpedient. These distinctions should 
be remembered, lest in admitting, that 
the sufferings occasioned by the enforces 
ment of Hildebrand’s decrees had a pa- 
rallelin the Jewish history, it should be 
forgotten that a parallel is not a prece- 
dent, and that the moral character of. 
the measures holily accomplished by 
Ezra, bears no relation but that of 
contrast to the daring and subtle pro- 
ceedings of the Roman pontiff. 

Tt was, indeed, a master stroke of: 
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human policy; and it seemed to belong 
to a policy which placed its reliance 
exclusively on human exertions. It 
had the effect of constituting the Ro- 
mish clergy, in all countries, a distinct 
people; separating them from the in- 
terests by which men are ordinarily 
held together, and hardening them 
against the influence of the best and 
most purifying of human and social 
sympathies. So far as this execrable 

licy could take effect, it made the 
interest of the clergy adverse to those 
of the society in which they resided ; 
it confirmed some in practices of hope- 
less profligacy ; it nurtured in others 
feelings of malevolence and envy ; and 
it released all from the cares, interests, 
and incumbrances, which might em- 
barrass them in the rendering any 
service of crime or danger which their 
only-acknowledged chief held it pru- 
dent at any time to demand of them. 
As a measure of reformation, we 
wholly dissent from Mr. Bowden's 
judgment upon the scheme which Hil- 
debrand enforced. It did not—it 
could not—effect a reformation. A 
scheme which regarded marriage and 
“ recklessness of most unclean living” 
as equally criminal, could not be con- 
ducive to reformation; a scheme which 
abolished a wise and holy law of God, 
and substituted in its place an edict of 
fanaticism and folly, could hardly have 
been designed to effect a reformation. 
The obligations imposed by Hildebrand 
on ecclesiastics, the vow of celibacy, 
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&c. were tests to prove their worthi- 
ness to be his ministers, not ministers 
of God; and we would need much 
more convincing evidence than any 
which Mr. Bowden's work supplies, to 
convince us that the daring pope had 
not designed the results which his pro- 
fane and reckless, if not impious, mea- 
sures seemed calculated to accomplish. 

Between an emperor like Henry, 
and a pope of the qualities and views 
of Hildebrand, it was not possible that 
peace could be of long continuance. 
Each felt that the world could not 
have two masters; and neither appears 
to have been disposed to recede from 
his own pretensions. A compromise, 
which has in modern times been found 
convenient, of distinguishing between 
spiritual and temporal dominion, did 
not suit the ripened purposes of the 
pope, and would not have approved 
itself to the emperor’s unsophisticated 
and masculine understanding. Both 
these great men felt that supreme power, 
by whatever epithet it was distinguish- 
ed, implied command and the superior 
force which renders command effectual, 
and they felt that this was the real 
empire, which could not be divided. 
Either the pope or the emperor must 
be master. 

The war soon began. In the year 
1073 Hildebrand, as Gregory VII. 
ascended the papal throne ;—in the 
year 1076 he was in a condition to 
maintain a war against Henry. We 
may pass over the minor incidents* 


* One incident seems worthy of note, serving as it does to exhibit the character 


of Hildebrand, and of the times he lived in. 


Henry is accused of having employed 


an Italian, Cencius by name, to avenge him of the pope. The attempt of this 
daring brigand to secure the person of the pontiff was made under most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and is thus graphically described by Mr. Bowden :— 

“The night of Christmas Eve, 1075, was gloomy and tempestuous, the torrents 
of rain, according to Paul of Bernea, were such as to present a lively image of the 
general deluge; and although Gregory, according to custom, celebrated the holy 
eucharist at midnight in the church of St. Mary Maggiore, the building, instead of 
being as usual thronged with worshippers, was comparatively silent and deserted ; 
few venturing to leave their homes in weather so inclement. 

** Gregory and his clergy had partaken of the holy elements, and were engaged 
in distributing them to the laity, when on a sudden Cencius and his confederates 
burst in arms into the church. Interrupting the holy ceremonial, they seized the 

mtiff at the altar; one of the ruffians, aiming a blow with a sword at his head, 

nflicted a serious wound on his forehead; and the rest then dragged him, amid 
insults and blows, from the precincts of the sanctuary. He preserved a perfect 
composure, lifting up his eyes to heaven, but neither struggling nor speaking, while 
those abandoned wretches thus vented on him their fury. They stripped him of his 
pallium and chasuble, and then binding him, still clad in his alb and stole, behind a 
ruffian om horseback, they hurried him to one of the towers, already mentioned, of 
Cencius; where preparations had already been made for bearing him at once beyond 
the walls of Rome, But this latter part of their project the conspirators were not 
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which preceded this calamitous con- 
flict, the aggressions and expostulations 
which disturbed a constrained and 
waning courtesy, and hasten to the 
time when the two competitors threw 
off all disguises, and the powers secular 
and ecclesiastical became committed 
in the sanguinary struggle. 

ostilities were commenced on the 
part of the pontiff. He did not, in 
the first instance, aim directly at the 
emperor, but struck at certain officers 
attached to the imperial court. These 
he excommunicated ; and because they 
were not immediately dismissed, took 
umbrage at Henry, and summoned 
him by his legates to appear before a 
council which was speedily to be con- 
vened at Rome, warning him that, in 
the event of his non-appearance, an 
apostolic sentence should immediately 
sever him from the community of the 
faithful. This summons Henry re- 
ceived with indignation and contempt. 
Under any circumstances it would 
have chafed his proud spirit ; reach- 
ing him, as it did, when elated by 
victory, he felt at liberty to give 
expression to the feelings with which 
he received it. His scorn of the 
pope he made manifest in his de- 
meanour, and he took measures to 
give effect to a more formal if not 
more forcible testimony of his dis- 
pleasure. He ordered the instant and 
contumelious dismissal of the legates 
from his court; appeared to feel a 
soldier’s joy in the release now afforded 
him from the necessity of interchang- 
ing hollow civilities with an enemy ; 
and, with a promptitude of decision 
worthy of his reputation and suited to 
the emergency, despatched messengers 
to all his subjects, dependants, and 
friends, summoning them to meet at 
Worms, where he had resolved to 
take measures for effecting the depo- 
sition of his formidable rival. Such 
was the vigour and dispatch with 
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which Henry conducted these pro- 
ceedings, that his council at Worms 
was assembled, and his measures car- 
ried in it, in time to anticipate the 
decrees of the Roman council before 
which he had been cited to appear. 
While it was sitting, a priest deputed 
by Henry presented himself before the 
amazed assembly, and delivered to Hil- 
debrand the emperor's defiance. Mr. 
Bowden shall narrate this memorable 
incident :— 


‘* A priest of the church of Parma, 
Roland by name, undertook the rather 
perilous duty of bearing a copy of the 
act now passed, and of that of Worms, 
together with Henry’s letters above 
mentioned, to those whom they con- 
cerned in Rome; and, setting forward 
without delay to execute his mission, 
he arrived in the papal city at the 
moment in which the synod, to. which 
Henry had been summoned, was meeting, 
in the second week of Lent. This council 
being assembled, and the echoes of the 
solemn strain, ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ 
having scarcely died away amid the hol 
aisles of the Lateran, Roland suddenly 
stepped forward before the pontiff and 
his prelates. The subject, to the con- 
sideration of which the assembly was, 
at the moment, about to proceed, affords 
a striking proof of the peculiar, and, to 
our eyes, childish superstition of the 
times. An egg had recently been pro- 
duced at Rome, of an appearance so 
singular, as to entitle it to be classed 
among those sports of nature which, 
even in these days, excite sometimes 
our wonder, though we no longer regard 
them as prophetic, or as indicative of 
the will of heaven. This egg, it seems, 
presented on its shell the figure, in high 
relief, of a serpent thrice coiled round 
it, who appeared to have sprung u 
against a shield, from which his head, 
severely bruised, had recoiled. Such, 
at least, was the representation in the 
eyes of the pontiff and his friends; and 
making allowance for the notions of the 
age, we can scarcely wonder at their 
being struck by the singular analogy 


able to succeed in accomplishing. Clamours, even louder than those of the now- 
abating storm, soon rang through the awakened city. For a time the populace was 
agitated by a distracting uncertainty respecting their pastor’s fate. An anxious 
search was made for him in all directions; and the gates of Rome were occupied by 
soldiery, to prevent his being carried, by any contrivance, beyond them. But, at 
length, the throngs assembled on the Capitoline* Hill were informed of the place of 
his confinement. On the instant they rushed, with wild and dissonant cries, toward 
the tower of Cencius, driving before them those by whom their progress was op- 
posed. And the first glimpse of dawn showed to the conspirators within it their 
enemies, provided with ladders, catapults, and every species of engine then used in 
assaults, and preparing for an immediate and vigorous attack.”—Vol. ii, p. 89, 
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between this phenomenon and the great 
drama then in progress in the world, 
or at their conceiving the probable ex- 
istenee of some mysterious connection 
between the two. ‘Their doing so may 
proyoke from us a smile ;—but it proves, 
against their principles, nothing; and, 
against their minds and understandings, 
no more than that they participated in 
the general longing of their contempo- 
raries for a system of visible miracle. 
The history of the period sufficientiy 
shows that such a disposition might 
consist with clearness of intellect, sound- 
ness of zeal, and sincerity of devotion to 
the service of God. And it will be well 
for us—imbued, as we all are, in some 
degree with the spirit of our own time— 
if, when our peculiar notions shall be 
serutinized by our posterity, none be 
found to have been universally prevalent 
among us, either more ridiculous, or 
more criminal, than were the super- 
stitious imaginations of our ances- 
tors. 

“But the conduct of Roland soon 
directed the attention of the assembly 
to matters more manifestly important. 
Addressing his speech to Gregory, ‘the 
king,’ he said, ‘ and the united bishops, 
as well of Germany as of Italy, transmit 
thee this command—Descend without 
delay from the throne of St. Peter, and 
abandon the usurped government of the 
Roman church; for to such honours 


should none aspire, unsanctioned by 
their general choice, and by the ap- 


proval of the emperor.’ And then, ere 
the assembled prelates and clergy had 
recovered from their astonishment, the 
audacious envoy looked round upon 
them, and thus addressed them collec- 
tively :—‘ To you, brethren, it is com- 
manded, that ye do, at the Feast of 
Pentecost, present yourselves before 
the king, my master, to receive a pope 
and father from his hands. The pre- 
tended pastor before you is detected to 
be a ravening wolf.’ 

‘** Seize him!’ cried John, bishop of 
Porto, a prelate of holy and exalted 
character, who could no longer contain 
his indignation. The prefect of the 
city rushed forward, attended by the 

uards and attendants of the council. 
swords were brandished, even in that 
holy place; and the blood of Roland 
would, on the moment, have expiated 
his temerity, had not Gregory himself 
foreed his way into the crowd, and 
restrained, though with difficulty, his 
adherents. He at length succeeded in 
producing a comparative tranquillity, 
and then, imploring the continued silence 
of the assembly, he proceeded to read 
aloud, with his usual composure, the 
acts of the Councils of Worms and 
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Placenza, and the following extraordi: 
nary epistle :— 

“** Henry, not by usurpation, but by 
the holy ordinance of God, king, to 
Hildebrand, no longer the pope, but 
the false monk.—A greeting like this 
hast thou for thy confusion deserved ; 
thou, who hast left no order of the 
church untouched, but hast brought 
upon each confusion, not honour — 
cursing, not blessing. To speak but of 
a few of thy most distinguished deeds— 
the rulers of the holy church, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and presbyters, thou 
hast not only not feared, seeing that 
they are the Lord’s anointed, to touch ; 
but as though they were servants who 
know not what their Lord doeth, thou 
hast trampled them under thy feet. 
Thou hast obtained favour with the 
vulgar by their humiliation; and hast 
thought that they knew nothing, and 
that thou alone knewest all things. Yet 
this knowledge of thine thou hast used 
for the purpose, not of edification, but 
of destruction ; insomuch that we believe 
the blessed Gregory, whose name thou 
hast assumed, to have spoken prophe- 
tically of thee, when he said, ‘ By the 
abundance of subjects, the mind of him, 
who is set over them, is puffed up; for 
he supposes that he excels all in know- 
ledge, when he finds that he excels all 
in power.” 

*** And we, indeed, have borne with 
these things, as anxious to maintain the 
honour of the apostolic chair. But thou 
hast mistaken our humility for fear ; 
hast dared to exalt thyself against the 
royal power which God has given us— 
yea, hast threatened to take it from us ; 
as though the kingdom, the empire, were 
in thy hand, not in God’s; whereas, in 
truth, our Lord Jesus Christ, who called 
us to the throne, never called thee to 
the priesthood. The steps by which 
thou hast ascended to it were cunning 
and fraud, abhorrent to the monastic 
profession ; by money thou hast obtained 
favour, by favour the sword, by the 
sword the seal of peace, and from the 
seal of peace thou hast disturbed peace ; 
arming subjects against their rulers, 
and teaching them to despise bishops 
who were chosen of God to their high 
office ; whereas thou thyself wast never 
called to the same. And the authority of 
these prelates over the clergy hast thou 
made over to laymen, whom thou hast 
empowered to depose and to contemn 
those who had been appointed their 
instructors by the hand of the Lord, 
through the imposition of the hands of 
bishops. Me, also, who, unworthy as 
I may be among the anointed, have been 
consecrated to the kingdom, hast thou 


assailed; though the tradition of the 
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holy fathers deelares that God only is 
my judge, and that I can be deposed for 
no other crime than a defection from the 
faith ; though even Julien the apostate 
was left by the prudence of the holy 
fathers to be judged and deposed by 
God alone. That true pope, St. Peter 
himself, saith, ‘‘ Fear God; honour the 
king ;” and it is because thou fearest 
not God, that thou dost not honour me, 
his deputy. But St. Paul, when con- 
demning the angel from heaven who 
should preach a new doctrine, excepted 
not thee, who preachest novelties on 
earth. And he saith, ‘* Though we, or 
an — from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto _ than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed.” Do thou, therefore, lying 
under this curse, and condemned by 
the sentence of all our bishops, and by our 
own—come down! Leave the usurped 
apostolic throne, and let another ascend 
into the chair of St. Peter, who shalt 
teach no violence of war, but the sound 
doctrine of that holy apostle. I, Henry, 
by the grace of God, king, together 
with all our bishops, say unto thee, 
** Come down! come down !”’ 
“Another epistle to Gregory, of 
similar import, had been enclosed by 
Henry ina letter addressed to the clergy 
and people of Rome, which thus con- 
cluded :—‘ Rise against him, ye faithful ; 
be the most loyal among you the first in 
his condemnation. We do not ask you 
to shed his blood; for we believe that 
life, after deposition, will be more painful 
to him than death; but we enjoin you, 
if he be disposed to resist us, to compel 
him to descend from the apostolic chair, 
and to instal there one whom, with your 
consent, and that of all bishops, we shall 
elect to that dignity, and one who shall 


* Hist. Eccl., tom. xiii., p. 299. 
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be both willing and able to eure the 
wounds inflicted on the chureh by her 
present pastor.’”—Vol. ii. p. 95, &e, 


It is remarkable that in this doct- 
ment, Henry seems to put himself 
forward as a champion for the epis- 
copal order in general. The rights 
of the bishops he describes as invaded 
—their proper dignity overborne by 
the tyranny and pride of the Roman 
= ; and he declares that he will 
e their protector. Such professions 
make it perhaps sufficiently clear that 
the church in those days, or rather 
the priestly order, was possessed of 
high influence and authority. The 
subject on which the council was 
occupied when Roland interrupted 
its deliberation furnishes an indication 
not to be misunderstood of a state 
of mind and intelligence in the church 
which renders the ascendancy of the 
priesthood easily intelligible. The 
egg upon which the council sat in 
deep deliberation would seem to have 
been provided by the pope for that 
especial occasion. At least it is evi- 
dent he made a use of it which would 
favour such a supposition. We learn 
from Fleury, that, in the course of 
his comments on the daring missive 
of Henry, he appealed to the egg as 
a proof vouchsafed by God that the 
monarch’s aggressions were to be 
unsuccessful. ‘ The pope,”* he says, 
‘had shown this egg in the councils 
in his discourse he gave an explana- 
tiont of it, and concluded thus :—* We 
must now employ the sword of the 


+ He then alluded to the phenomenon of the egg already mentioned ; treating it 
as a prophetic symbol of the condition of the approaching time, and of the furious 
attacks which the church was destined to suffer from her enemies. 

‘* Now, therefore, brethren,” he concluded, ‘‘it behoves us to draw forth the 
avenging sword. Now must we smite the enemy of God and of his church, that 
the bruised head, now haughtily erect against the foundation of the faith, and of 
all the churches, may recoil; that, according to the sentence pronounced against 
him in the first days of his pride, upon his belly he may go, and eat the dust. ‘ Fear 
not,’ saith the Lord, ‘little flock; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.’ It is enough that ye have borne thus long with the adversary. Ye 
have warned him sufficiently and well. Now let him be made to feel that his con- 
science has been seared.” 

Here he paused, and appeared to wait the opinion of the prelates around him. 
But his suspense was not of long duration; the assembly, rising as one man, seemed 
eager to support him by the testimony of their unanimous approval. They called 
on him to wield, without delay, the high powers with which be was invested, and 
to pronounce the sentence of the church against the blasphemer, the despoiler, the 
tyrant, the apostate. ‘‘ Pronounce,” they cried, “the doom, by which he may 
himself be crushed, and from which others, for ages to come, may take warning, 
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word to strike the serpent on the 
head, and to avenge the church—we 
have been but too patient.” If pa- 
tience were the only fault with which 
Gregory and his adherents could be 
charged, they soon made ample amends 
for it. No reader will complain of 
too great forbearance in the proceed- 
ings which are thus described by Mr. 
Bowden :— 


** The cases of these minor delinquents 
being all disposed of, Gregory at length 
proceeded to take the most important 
step of his whole career; the king’s 
insulting letters were formally read over 
once more, and then, amid the eager 
approval of his synod, the pontiif rose 
to declare King Henry excommunicate 
from the church, and suspended from the 
enjoyment of the throne. 

* This tremendous sentence will ever 
serve as a record of the deep feeling and 
high principle which filled the soul of him 
who uttered it; but it affords, at the 
same time, a startling indication of the 
strangeness of that theory, with which, 
in the minds of churchmen of the time, 
the idea of the Redeemer’s kingdom was 
combined ; a theory which, in assigning 
to that really spiritual kingdom an 
unduly temporal character, tended to 
substitute—after a fashion—as its head, 
St. Peter, vested with a sort of terri- 
torial sovereignty on earth, for St. 
Peter's master, reigning over the ‘ king- 
dom of heaven.’ Of the corruptions 
connected with such a theory, the fol- 
lowing sentences will furnish a melan- 
choly proof. But it was not for these, 
it should be remembered, that Gregory 
was contending with the king. The 
cause of quarrel was apart and distant 
from them, though their prevalence at 
the time was but too often illustrated, 
by the conduct of both parties, during 
the progress of the contest. 

** Rising, and looking up to heaven, 
the pontiff spoke, in a solemn tone, as 
follows :— 

‘* «Blessed Peter, prince of the apos- 
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tles, incline, we beseech thee, to us thine 
ear; O hear me, thy servant, whom 
from infancy thou hast nourished, and 
whom to this day thou hast preserved 
from the hands of the evil ones, who 
have hated, and still hate me, for my 
fidelity to thee. Thou art my witness, 
with our lady, the mother of God, with 
thy brother, the blessed Paul, and with 
all saints, that thy holy Roman church 
called me against my own will to its 
governance; that I have not thought 
it robbery to ascend thy seat ; and that 
I would rather have finished my days 
in wandering than have seized that seat 
in a worldly spirit for the glory of this 
earth. Through thy favour, and not 
through aught that I have done, I believe 
it to have pleased, and still to please 
thee, that the Christian people, specially 
committed to thee, should obey me in 
thy stead; through thy favour I have 
received from God the power of binding 
and loosing in heaven and in earth. 
Relying on this, for the honour and 
defence of thy church, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and by thy power and authority, 
I forbid to King Henry, son of Henry 
the Emperor, who, through an unex- 
ampled pride, has rebelled against thy 
holy church, the government of the 
whole realm of Germany and Italy. 
I absolve all Christians from the oaths 
which they have taken, or may take to 
him ; and I decree that no one shall obey 
him as king; for it is fitting that he, 
who has endeavoured to diminish the 
honour of thy church, should himself 
lose that honour which he seems to 
have. And because he has scorned the 
obedience of a Christian, refusing to 
return to the Lord whom he had driven 
from him by his communion with the 
excommunicate—by spurning, as thou 
knowest, the admonitions given by me 
for his own safety’s sake—and by se- 
vering himself from the church in the 
attempt to divide it—I, in thy stead, 
bind him with the bond of anathema; 
thus acting in confidence on thee, that 
the nations may know and acknowledge 


Draw forth the sword !—inflict judgment !—let the righteous rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance—let him wash his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly.” 

“Further proceedings, however, appear to have been postponed until the morrow ; 
on the morning of which day Gregory received despatches from several German and 
Italian bishops, who had either unwillingly taken part in, or subsequently repented of, 
the proceedings at Worms and Placenza; and who wished to avert his expected 


censures, by this timely notification of their reluctance or repentance. 


Cheered by 


these proofs that there existed throughout the empire a feeling which the king's 
late violent steps had outraged—a feeling which might consequently be expected to 
respond to the measures which he now contemplated in return—the pontiff again took 
his seat in the Lateran, and, in the presence of one hundred and ten prelates, as 
well as of the imperial Agnes, whose sense of duty prevailed on this occasion over 
her maternal predilections, proceeded to pass, in form, the sentence of the couneil 
wpon the king and his abettors.”"—Bowden's Life of Gregory VII. vol. ii. p. 105. 
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that thou art Peter—that upon this rock 
the Son of the living God hath built his 
church, and that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. 

“The sentence thus passed was pro- 
mulgated throughout the western world 
by an epistle, addressed by the pontiff 
to all Christians, and couched in the 
following terms :— 


““¢Ye have heard, brethren, of the 
new and unheard-of presumption; ye 
have heard of the wicked garrulity and 
boldness of those who blaspheme the 
name of the Lord in the blessed Peter ; 
ye have heard of the pride that has 
risen up to insult and dishonour the 
holy and apostolic see; such as your 
fathers have neither seen nor heard, 
and as the sacred historians do not 
record to have emanated at any time 
from pagans or heretics. And even if 
this were not so—even though in the 
ages between that in which the faith 
ot Christ was founded and our own, a 
precedent for such conduct might be 
discoverable ; such a contempt, such a 
trampling down of apostolical, yea, of 
divine authority, would not be the less 
to be lamented and deplored by ail the 
faithiul. Wherefore, if ye believe that 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven were 
delivered by our Lord Jesus Christ to 
the blessed Peter—if ye hope that, by 
his hands, an entrance will be ministered 
unto you to the joys of eternal life, think 
how it behoves you to grieve for the 
wrong that is done unto him. Unless 
here, where your faith and your hearts 
are tried by the test of temptation, ye 
be made partakers of his sufferings, 
without doubt ye are not worthy to 
be hereafter partakers of his consola- 
tion, or to receive a heavenly crown 
and glory, as children of the kingdom. 
We ask it, therefore, of your love, that 
ye would implore, without ceasing, the 
mercy of the Almighty, until he shall 
be pleased either to turn the hearts of 
the impious to repentance, or to show, 
by frustrating their wicked counsels, 
how blind and foolish are they who 
strive to overthrow the rock established 
by Christ, and to violate the privileges 
which he has bestowed. In what man- 
ner, and for what causes, the blessed 
Peter hath bound the king with the 
bond of anathema, ye can fully learn 
from the document enclosed.’ 


‘* And thus commenced throughout 
the empire a contest to which Europe, 
as yet, had never seen the parallel. 
Or thus, rather, was a visible form 
and body given to the great contest 
which had, in truth, been long in pro- 
gress—the contest of principles between 
feudal sovereignty and the western 
church.” 
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Gregory chose his time well for the 
great enterprise to effect the exaltation 
of his see, and prosecuted his advan- 
tage with characteristic prudence and 
energy. He knew that the inclinations 
of the German princes, who could ill 
brook a sovereign, would be on his 
side—Germany was not now as it was 
in the time of the Othos. A long 
and troubled minority had allowed the 
feudal princes to strengthen their in- 
dependence. A sovereign like Henry 
was not at all the chief whom they 
would willingly have selected. The 
papal manifesto seemed to set the 
stamp of religion on the treason they 
secretly meditated. Nor was it onl 
on the ill-inclined this manifesto too 
effect. Friends and adherents of Henry 
were awed by it—bishops of his party 
deserted him, and betook themselves 
barefooted pee to Rome, where 
they humbly besought the pope to 
absolve them. One bishop, more 
firmly devoted to his sovereign, the 
emperor, was smitten with sudden 
death, and his dying expressions of 
remorse and despair, as they were 
reported, struck terror to many hearts. 
At last, Henry found himself in the 
power of his refractory subjects; and 
the assembled princes dictated hard 
terms to him, which necessity con- 
strained him to accept. He was to 
attend a council at Augsburgh, and 
there, according to the decision of 
the pope, resign his crown or retain 
it—and, in the meantime, he was 
instructed that if he were not absolved 
within a year and a day from the date 
of his excommunication, his throne 
would be considered for’eit, and a 
successor would be set in it. This 
was a blow which, it was thought, 
Henry could not parry. The pope, 
it was imagined, was inexorable—the 
period of probation had nearly expired 
—and, in anticipation of an attempt 
on the part of the emperor in his 
extremity to obtain a personal inter- 
view with Gregory, and _propitiate 
him by entreaties and concessions, the 
passes into Italy were occupied with 
forces, and so carefully guarded, that 
a journey over the Alps in such a 
season as it must be undertaken was 
conceived impracticable. The em- 
peror undertook this perilous journey, 
accompanied by his wife, in the depth 
of a winter in which, it is said, the 
Rhine was frozen from St. Martin 
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day, 11th or 12th of November, to 
April, and after indescribable hard- 
ships, accomplished his purpose. Mr. 
Bowden's narrative of this memorable 
incident is very picturesque and vivid: 


**A few days, therefore, before the 
Christmas which closed the year 1076, 
the king put himself in motion from 
Spires. His wife and infant child ac- 
companied his steps; and whatever 
meaner followers may have formed his 
escort, it appears that only one person 
of gentle blood—and he not distinguished 
by rank or possessions —attended the 
fallen sovereign. The many — 
and noble vassals who had thronged 
in other days his palace, now looked on 
him whom they had once courted and 
flattered with hatred or contempt—nor 
was one of those whom he addressed on 
the subject found to return a fayourable 
answer to his urgent entreaties for as- 
sistance on his journey. And the at- 
tached retainers and friends with whom 
he had been compelled so recently to 
oat. were now wandering across the 

ifferent passes of the Alps, on errands 
similar to his own, prevented by dread, 
as well of the pope as the nobles, from 
making the journey in his company, 
He set forward, however, and taking 
his way through Burgundy, halted to 
observe the festival of Christmas at 
Besancon. And thence passing the Jura, 
he proceeded to Vevay, on the shore of 
the Lake of Geneva. Here he was met 
by Adelaide, the widow of Otho of 
Susa, and mother of his queen (who, 
we are informed, took abremage of 
his distress to extort the dominion of 
five Italian bishoprics from him). 
_ The valleys were dangerous and 
difficult. But their descent appeared 
in prospect more formidable than any 
thing which they had previously accom- 
plished. The whole of the precipitous 
moyntain slope appeared one sheet of 
ice, on which no foot, it seemed, could 
for a moment, maintain its position. 
Henry and his men crawled down on 
their hands and knees. The queen, her 
child, and female attendants, were, by 
the experienced peasants, lowered down 
the slope, enveloped by the skins of 
cattle. The party were, however, able 
to proceed with their journey; and 
Henry arrived, without further obstacle, 
in the plains of Lombardy. In northern 
Italy, the imperial government, admi- 
nistered by his chancellor, the bisho 
of Vercelle, and supported by the anti- 
papal Lombard clergy, had still, in 
e@ measure at least, maintained its 
authority. Gregory's enemies, and their 
archbishop, the intrudi ,Tedald , were 
still, ix appearance, triumphant at Milan. 
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And as the Italians were but imperfectly 
acquainted with the details of the un- 
= changes which had occurred 
eyond the Alps, it need not surprise us 
to find that the royalists among them 
looked upon Henry’s arrival as decisive 
of the speedy triumph of their cause. 
“The gradual advance of a moral 
revolution in” progress around them, 
has ever escaped the notice of the un- 
thinking mass of mankind, whose atten- 
tion is only caught by startling events 
and sudden changes. And even these, 
when accompanying, as they ever must 
to some extent, the course of such a 
revolution, are regarded, for the most 
part, by the community, as isolated 
events, arising from isolated causes ; 
the generalization which — connecting 
them with each other —would exhibit 
them in their proper character, as symp- 
toms of the successive phases of one 
great phenomenon, being a process be- 
yond the powers of ordinary observers. 
‘* By many, therefore, of the inhabi- 
tants of northern Italy, the arrival of 
Henry IV., in 1077, was imagined to 
be an event similar in character to the 
arrival of Henry III, in 1046. They 
had long lamented the non-appearance 
of their sovereign among them—a cir- 
cumstance to which alone they were 
wont to attribute the boldness of Gre- 
gory’s tone, and what they considered 
his daring defiance of the imperial au- 
thority ; and they saw no reason why, 
now that Henry was once more among 
them, he should not advance toward the 
papal city, and renew the scene of Sutri; 
summoning the offending pontiff before 
him; removing him by authority from 
his see, and filling the apostolic chair 
with a more obsequious successor. 
**The monarch’s arrival was, con- 
oe, scarcely bruited abroad, be- 
fore nobles, prelates, and warriors 
thronged to greet him ; and his crowded 
and brilliant court presented a strikin 
contrast to the state of neglect and pri- 
vation which he had experienced during 
the preceding months.”—Vol. ii. p. 162. 


Henry, however, knew his danger. 
The term allowed him by the German 
nobles to procure his absolution, was 
rapidly passing away. He had no 
resource but that of propitiating the 


pope. 


“Tt was on the morning of the 25th 
of January, 1076,” writes Mr. Bowden, 
‘* while the frost reigned in all its inten- 
sity, and the ground was white with 
snow, that the dejected Henry, bare- 
footed, and clad in the usual garb of 
penance—a garment of white linen— 
ascended alone to the rocky fortress of 
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Canosa, and entered its outer gate... . 
Here he stood, a miserable spectacle, 
exposed to hunger and cold throughout 
the day, vainly hoping, with each suc- 
ceeding hour, that Gregory would con- 
sider his penance as sufficient. ... On 
a second day, and on a third, the un- 
happy prince was seen standing, starved 
and miserable, from the morning until 
the evening. All in the castle, except 
the pope, bewailed his condition, and 
with tears implored his forgiveness,”’ &c. 
“The scene,” observes Mr. Bowden, 
writing of the day (the vert?) on which 
Henry was admitted into Hildebrand’s 
presence, ‘‘as the suppliant king ap- 
proached the pontiff, must have been 
singularly striking. The youthful and 
vigorous Henry, of lofty stature and 
commanding features, thus humbling 
himself before the small, insignificant, 
and now probably withered figure of 
Gregory VII., must have afforded a 
striking type of that abasement of phy- 
sical before moral power, of the sword 
before the crozier, which the great 
struggle then in progress was fated to 
accomplish.” 


The circumstances attending on the 
humiliation of Henry are so generally 
known, that it is unnecessary to dilate 
upon them. There is one, however, 
on which Mr. Bowden has fixed atten- 
tion, which ought not to be overlooked. 
Gregory, he informs us, when about 
to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, paused for a moment, then 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, called 
God to witness that he was innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge, and 
oret that if he made this declaration 
alsely, a sudden and terrible death 
might. be his punishment. He then 
partook of the host, amidst murmurs 
of admiration from all who were pre- 
sent. When the applause had sub- 
sided, he approached Henry, entreated 
him to imitate his example, admonished 
him, that the earthly tribunal before 
which he was to be judged was fallible, 
and promised that if he would declare 
his innocence in the same form which 
he had himself used, he would inter- 
pose between him and his accusers, 
and assure to him the peaceable en- 
joyment of his throne. Henry, taken 
by surprise, was for a moment dis- 
turbed and embarrassed, but, reco- 
vering himself, he put aside the tempta- 
tion, unwilling, as he said, to connect 
his reception of the holy element with 
so solemn an appeal. Surprising as 
this transaction may appear, it seems, 
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if possible, more wonderful, that his< 
torians have related it without adding 
an expression of their abhorrence. 
Such « temptation, at such a moment, 
to one in the circumstances of Henry, 
was a crime of the darkest description, 
There seems to be only one mode of 
excusing it. If Gregory believed in 
the truths he professed, his guilt in 
exposing a penitent, like Henry, to 
so terrible a trial, admits of no pallia- 
tion. That Henry came forth victo- 
riously from the temptation was no 
ordinary mercy, and seems to indicate 
a sincerity in his religious professions 
for which his more sanctimonious ad; 
versary and tempter had given him 
little credit. 

The report of these transactions 
was received with very different feelings 
by the parties which then divided the 
church. In Italy the submission of 
Henry was regarded as an act of base- 
ness, and the fallen monarch was looked 
upon with feelings of indignation and 
contempt. In Germany, the confede- 
rates learned, with much dissatisfae- 
tion, the unlooked-for leniency of the 

ope. The Lombards, when informed 
of the affair, before Henry had left 
the fortress of Canosa, oe out inte 
expressions of the most offensive nature 
against the pope, inveighed against his 
arrogance and impiety in daring, while 
under censure himself, to visit ana- 
themas upon others, and denounced 
Henry as a betrayer of church and 
state in submitting to be reconeiled, 
on so disgraceful terms, with an in- 
truder into the papacy, excommu- 
nicated and a heretic. Henry made 
strenuous efforts, through trust 
friends, to appease these angry feel. 
ings. He had it represented that in 
submitting to the conditions dictated 
by the pope he yielded to an uncon- 
trollable necessity. He had an ex 
sure made of the troubled state of 
affairs in Germany, and of the fatal 
consequences which must ensue if he 
did not, within the time allowed him, 
succeed in obtaining absolution from 
censures which the confederates were 
determined to enforce. All was vain, 
The Lombards would net accept such 
excuses as a satisfactory apology for 
the monarch’s weakness. Adherents 
fell off from him—the people were 
taught to insult his name; and, until, 
yielding to the altered necessity of 
gireumstances, he broke through his 
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recent engagements with the pope, 
and assumed again an attitude of hos- 
tility towards him, he was unable to 
recover the favour and support of 
Italian princes and people. When he 
had made it known that he would 
commit this breach of faith, the indig- 
nation which was entertained in Italy 
against the pope re-instated Henry in 
the authority he had partially for- 
feited, over his former adherents. 

Henry appears to have been towards 
the German nobles, what the pope was 
to the Italian—and Gregory was forced 
to defend himself against the imputa- 
tion of culpable weakness in granting 
an impolitic and unmerited absolution, 
as Henry was to make satisfaction for 
having accepted it on unworthy terms. 
Gregory, in his letter to the Germans, 
parades the humiliation of the monarch, 
and insists on his own severity in so 
abasing him.* ‘He was three days 
at my vate without any mark of royal 
dignity, his feet bare, his dress that 
of a penitent, imploring mercy with 
such floods of tears, that those who 
beheld them could not restrain their 
own, but prayed as earnestly in his 
behalf, wondering at our obduracy, 
which they pronounced, not the seve- 
rity of an apostle, but the cruelty of 
a tyrant.” Such were the represen- 
tations by which Gregory strove to 
vindicate himself in the judgment of 
his supporters in Germany against a 
suspicion of over indulgence towards 
their adversary and his. 

The time was approaching for the 
Council of Augsburgh, at which, it 
had been announced, the matters in 
dispute between the pope, the German 
confederates, and Henry, were to be 
judged; but, it would seem, Henry 
retaliated on his adversaries the stra- 
tagem by which they had endeavoured 
to render it impossible for him to reach 
Italy. He took measures to prevent 
the pope from reaching Augsburgh— 
indeed which rendered it unsafe for 
him to attempt visiting Rome. Having 
learned how all access to Augsburgh 
was cut off, the confederates thought 
that they could counterplot Henry by 
holding their council at Forcheim ; 
but they were disappointed ; the pope 
was guarded far too closely—he could 
only send legates to represent him—for 
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himself, he remained under the pro- 
tection of the Countess Matilda, and 
chiefly within the walls of a fortress. 
The Council of Forcheim was held 
without the presence of either Henry 
or the pope; the deposition of Henry 
was confirmed by it, and Rodolph, 
Duke of Suabia, was elected king. 

The election, it is worthy of remark, 
was not made at the suggestion, or 
even with the approbation, of Gregory. 
It was his desire, expressed by his 
legates, that no election should be 
made until he could be present in 
person. He did not wish, it was 
evident, to proceed to extremities 
with Henry. The council took a 
different view of the matters at issue, 
and, as they imagined, rendered all 
accommodation with the emperor im- 
possible. Gregory, however, appears 
to have entertained a different opinion, 
and to have acted as if a power were 
reserved to him of pronouncing on 
which of the two competitors the 
crown was eventually to settle. He 
speaks of both as if they were kings, 
and behaves towards them as if they 
were candidates for a vacant throne, 
to which, according to their merits 
towards him, he was, at his pleasure, 
to exalt either. 

Gregory's indecision was far from 
acceptable to the Germans. They 
complained that by his express com- 
mand they had withdrawn their alle- 
giance from Henry, and encountered 
all the evil consequences of opposition 
to so powerful a monarch. They com- 
plained that this their devotion to the 
pope was not regarded by him as it 
ought to be—that when they had 
elected a king, although there had 
never been a formal restoration of 
Henry to his throne, Gregory, never- 
theless, (who had deposed that mo- 
narch, and had never rescinded the 
decree of deposition, absolving but 
not re-instating him, ) affected to regard 
him still as a king, addressing letters 
and sending legates to Rodolph and 
him as to two sovereign princes, 
naming “ the prevaricator” Henry first 
in his epistles, honouring his ambas- 
sadors at Rome, and discountenancing 
those of Rodolph. This is done, they 
have no doubt, with good intentions, 
and they believe that it may be the 


* Fleury’s Hist. Ecc., tom. xiii., p. 325. 
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result of a subtle policy, but, as they 
have too little refinement to be able 
to penetrate it, they content them- 
selves with a simple statement to the 
pope, of the pernicious consequences 
which follow from his vacillation. 
These are civil wars, innumerable 
homicides, pillage, conflagrations, de- 
struction of property, ecclesiastical and 
royal, to such an extent that the plun- 
dered monarchs must in the end sus- 
tain themselves by plunder—the aboli- 
tion of all laws, divine and human. 
These evils, they insist, would have 
been prevented, or would have been 
less flagrant, if the pope had adhered 
to his original resolution. They in- 
treat him, if he do not think it pru- 
dent to act an open and determined 
part, at least not to destroy what 
he had once done; and they excuse 
themselves for the boldness of their 
remonstrances by imputing them to 
their distress. ‘‘ Exposed as we are,” 
they conclude, “to the jaws of the 
wolf, because we have been obedient 
to the shepherd, if we must be guarded 
against the shepherd also, we are, of 
all men, the most miserable.” 

It does not appear that Gregory 
was roused to an energetic and decided 
policy by these touching remonstrances. 
Civil war continued to rage between 
the rival claimants for the throne, and 
to inflict upon a divided people all its 
desolating consequences ; and Gregory 
persisted in his neutrality. At length 
he became determined to choose his 
party. Rodolph, in the beginning of 
the year 1080, gained a great, and, 
as it was represented, a decided vic- 
tory. The army of Henry was dis- 
persed—the monarch, himself, said to 
be powerless and dispirited. This 
was the argument for which Gregory 
waited. The crown which had been 
given by the German princes nearly 
three years before, and of which vic- 
tory now seemed to assure the pos- 
session, Gregory, of his own pure 
motion, condescended to grant, in the 
well-known formulary— 


“Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema 
Rodolpho.” 


Baronius has thought it necessary 
to notice and correct the mistaken 
opinion that the crown inscribed with 
this legend was sent to Rodolph on 
the occasion of his being elected by 
the German princes. Gregory, he 
says, is, himself, a witness that he 

Vor. XX.—No. 117. 
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waited for the council at which he re- 
ceived tidings of Henry's defeat, before 
deciding upon the merits of the two 
competitors. Baronius does not say 
that the report of Rodolph’s victory 
had any effect, but it is not a matter of 
much difficulty to determine. 

Gregory had now not only chosen 
his part, but resolved, at all hazards, 
and by all means at his command, to 
maintain it. In his epistles confir- 
matory of Rodolph’s claims, he in- 
vokes the Apostles Peter and Paul to 
show, by confounding the schemes of 
Henry, that their judgments were not 
less effective upon kings than upon 
angels; and, not content with this 
earnest invocation, he put his gift of 
prophecy to use, and predicted the 
speedy downfall and destruction of his 
adversary. That adversary, however, 
was one not easily daunted. Neither 
the success of Rodolph, nor the 
prayers, and prophecies, and impre- 
cations of the pope, had power to 
overcome him. No sooner had Gre- 
gory assumed and exercised the privi- 
lege to dispose of his crown, than the 
emperor retaliated in kind. He took 
measures for assembling a council, 
where the bishops of his party de- 
clared Hildebrand a disturber of the 
public peace, a suborner of perjury, a 
sorcerer, &c. &c.; and pronounced 
him, for his manifold crimes and 
transgressions, justly deposed from 
the papacy, into which he had surrep- 
titiously entered ; electing in his stead 
Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
whom they proclaimed pope by the 
title, Clement III. 

Gregory’s appeal to the apostles 
and to futurity was soon decided 
against him. Rodolph was slain in 
battle—an army of the Countess 
Matilda was defeated—and Henry, 
conducting the newly-elected pope, of 
whose claims he was the champion, 
arrived at the gates of Rome. Nor 
was he long at the gates. After a 
few days, Guibert was enthroned as 
pope, in the Lateran, and Henry, in 
the Vatican, crowned emperor. 

Through all this the spirit of Hil- 
debrand sustained him. Instead of 
seeking to reconcile himself with 
Henry, he had, when Rodolph fell, 
directed the German princes to elect 
a successor; he had addressed an 
earnest supplication to William the 
Conqueror that he would march to 
his succour, and, finally, sought assis- 

7 
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tance from. Guiscard and the Nor- 
mans, against whom he had issued 
repeated remonstrances and censures. 
Guiscard marched to his relief. At 
his approach Henry raised the siege 
of the Castle of St. Angelo, whither 
the pope had retired, and left the city 
to the occupation of the Normans. 
Their protection soon proved worse 
than ordinary hostility. In the army 
of Guiscard there were Saracens, 
who hated Rome for its religion, and 


adventurers, in whom the love of 


rapine was stronger than reverence 
for the church. A pretext was rea- 
dily discovered to satisfy the scruples, 
or to cover the rapacity of each class 
of plunderers; and Rome became a 
prey to flame and pillage, and to pas- 
sions still more devouring :— 


“The Saracens of Sicily,” writes 
Mr. Gibbon, “‘the subjects of Roger, 
and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced 
this fair occasion of rifling and pro- 
faning the holy city of the Christians ; 
many thousands of the citizens, in the 
sight, and by the allies of their spiri- 
tual father, were exposed to violation, 
captivity, or death; and a spacious 
quarter of the city, from the Lateran 
to the Colosseum, was consumed by the 
flames, and devoted to perpetual soli- 
tude.” 

This fearful calamity so exasperated 
the people against Gregory, that he 
could no longer remain at Rome. He 
betook himself to Salerno, borne 
down by the weight of heavy affliction 
and disappointments, and died there 
on the 28th of May, 1085, in the 
twelfth year of his papacy. The cir- 
cumstances of his death, or rather his 
dispositions on the approach of death, 
are variously reported. “It is re- 
corded,” Dr. Murray says, “ by an 
ecclesiastical historian, who lived 
shortly afterwards, that, before his 
death he grieved very sincerely for 
the part he had acted, and even ac- 
knowledged that the troubles which 
he had excited in various countries 
had been occasioned through the 
temptation of the devil. Whether or 
not,” continues the most reverend 
witness, “that be the exact truth, I 
do not undertake to say ; it is denied by 


Baronius, and asserted by Sigebert, on 
whose authority the fact isstated.”* The 
authority which Dr. Murray thought 
entitled to such deference, that the name 
of Baronius, and even the veneration 
due to Gregory VII. could not influence 
him to decide against it, is evidently 
not inconsiderable ; but it does not 
appear to have obtained credit with 
Mr. Bowden, in whose work the con- 
cluding hours of the life of Hilde- 
brand are thus described :— 


‘** Three days before his death, on the 
question before him of absolving the 
persons whom he had excommunicated, 
he replied: ‘ With the exception of 
Henry, styled by his followers, the 
king ; of Guibert, the usurping claim- 
ant of the Roman see; and of those 
who, by advice or assistance, favour 
their evil and ungodly views, I absolve 
and bless all men who unfeignedly be- 
lieve me to possess this power, as the 
representative of St. Peter and St, 
Paul. And then, addressing those 
around him, for some time, in the lan- 
guage of warning, he thus impressively 
concluded :—‘In the name of the Al- 
mighty God, and by the power of his 
holy Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, 
I adjure you, recognise no one as m 
successor in the Roman see, who shall 
not have been duly elected, and canoni- 
cally ordained by apostolic authority.’ 

**On the 25th of May, 1085, he 
peacefully closed his earthly career, 
just rallying strength, amid the ex- 
haustion of his powers, to utter, with 
his departing breath, the words :— 

***] have loved justice, and hated 
iniquity, and therefore I die in exile.’ 

***In exile!’ said a prelate, who 
stood beside his bed,—too late, how- 
ever, it would seem, to arrest the atten- 
tion of his parting spirit. ‘In exile 
thou canst not die. Vicar of Christ 
and his apostles, thou hast received the 
nations for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession. ”—Vol. ii. p. 323. 

Such was, according to the reports 
of those who most venerated his me- 
mory, the death of Gregory VII. 
His dying words were such as would 
have been litile anticipated. They 
somewhat too closely resemble the 
querulous and. distrustful sentiment, 
from which the friends of Brutus were 





* Commons Committee on Ireland, 1825, p. 651. Digest, vol. ii. p. 162. 

+ © Virtue, I have worshipped thee all my days, and find thee but a shade !” 
The admirers of Gregory, it is manifest, must understand his dying words in a 
sense very different from that which the expression of Brutus is said to bear; and 
perbaps, they are justified in such.an interpretation of them. Gregory may haye 
spoken of death and exile, not as his recompense for the love of justice, but as the 
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earnest to vindicate that great hea- 
then’s reputation. When Gregory 
was prosperous and powerful, he de- 
clared temporal disaster the necessary 
consequence of an evil life—he pre- 
dicted the overthrow and ruin of his 
enemies, because they hated righte- 
ousness and loved iniquity. His 
dying words sadly contrast with such 
predictions. Are they evidence of a 
departed faith? are they consistent 
with a faith living and true? We 
will not affirm: but we may say, that 
they are not the words in which the 
faith and hope of a Christian might 
be expected to speak. He whose 
trust in a Saviour is steadfast—who 
regards his life as vanity, and accounts 
his death gain—if he be bold to speak 
of years devoted to Christian duty, 
and of the consequences of such a 
life, will thank his Lord for all that is 
past, and will trust and praise him for 
glory to come—will not pronounce 
death and exile as the consequences of 
a well-spent life; he will class them 
among the conditions of his earthly 
estate, and will look for the great end 
to which all conducts, not in the 
grave, but in the resurrection. 

A very inadequate idea will be 
formed of the character of Gregory 
by regarding him only as an antago- 
nist to Henry. In every part of the 
known world he had raised the re- 
nown of the papacy, and over every 
Christian kingdom or people he had 
assumed to be accounted the supreme 
ruler. He laid down, and, whenever 
he had power, asserted, the general 
principle, that the spiritual should 
rule and govern the temporal power— 
that the one exceeds the other as 
mind exceeds body, as the sun out- 
shines the moon. And he insisted, 
also, that in every country there were 


proofs he willingly offered of it. 
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spoke in this sense, his words were not happily chosen. 
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peculiar evidences to the justice of 
his claims, and in acknowledgment of 
the great principle on which they 
could be, in every instance, estab- 
lished. Denmark, England, France, 
Spain, Sardinia, Hungary, Dalmatia, 
&e. &e. were all claimed by Gregory 
as dependencies upon the Papal Em- 
pire ; and all served to furnish proofs, 
not only of the sagacity with which he 
explored the weakness of which he 
might take advantage, and of the 
boldness with which he advanced pre- 
tensions, whenever a prospect of suc- 
cess presented itself, but of the 
discretion with which he temporised 
when he found the season unfavour- 
able :— 


‘* So many excommunications,” writes 
Voltaire, in discoursing on the enter- 
prises of this pope, ‘‘ would appear, at 
this day, evidence of supreme folly. 
But let one reflect, that Gregory VII. 
in menacing the King of France, ad- 
dressed his bull to the Duke of Aqui- 
taine, vassal of the king, and no less 
powerful than the king himself,—that 
when come to a rupture with the em- 
peror, he had at his side a part of 
Italy, the Countess Matilda, Rome, and 
the half of Germany—that as regarded 
the Normans, they were, at the time, 
his declared enemies,—then Gregory 
VII. will appear violent and daring, 
rather than indiscreet. He felt, that 
in exalting his dignity above that of the 
emperor, and of kings, he would be 
seconded by other churches, flattered 
to account themselves members of @ 
system which humbled the secular 
power. His design was formed, not 
alone to shake off the emperor’s ap 
but to place Rome, emperors, and kings 
under the yoke ofthe papacy. This 
might cost him life;—he must have 
even counted such a cost, and danger 
gives glory.” 


Hildebrand did not limit his ambi- 


ntifft 
But indeed, we feel that 


a Christian, on his death-bed, would have left a more edifying memorial, had he 
spoken words of present trust and hope in the mercies of a Redeemer, than lan- 
guage, which seems to denote a mind oecupied with. remembrances savouring at 
once of pride and discontent. We feel, too, as if that severity towards enemies, 
which approaching death could not soften, sheds a disastrous light on the closing 
hours of this inexorable pontiff. It may, no doubt, be said, that this. severity was 
justice,—but, surely, Henry had claims upon the forbearance of justice, as well ag 
demerits on which its rigour was to be visited. Gregory had once professed love 
for him,—and knew to a certainty that, for the vices and evil deeds which had 
disfigured his life, the ecclesiastics, who had so treacherously torn him in childhood 
from a mother’s protection, were mainly censurable. At the solemn hour of 
death, it might be hoped, that one of gentle heart, or of Christian Propane 
would have remembered this, and all other mitigating circumstances of Henry’s 
condition. 
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tions within the range of western 
Europe. The whole known world was 
mirrored in his capacious mind. He 
offered counsel and addressed remon- 
strances to Christian churches in 
Africa ; and he planned a great cru- 
sade,* even when engaged in conflicts 
of the most arduous difficulty, to 
deliver the holy sepulchre and the 
churches of the east from profanation 
and oppression. But, it should he re- 
membered, the great aim of Gregory 
was not necessarily lost sight of in 
these various enterprises. To create, 
or to concentrate and govern, an em- 
pire of opinion, was a design which 
could be promoted hy schemes in 
which other empires find their ruin. 
If all western Europe united its forces 
to prosecute a crusade, every separate 
state might suffer, but the enthusiasm 
in which the great enterprise was con- 
ceived and carried out would augment 
the influence of the religious principle, 
and that “ opinion"’ from which papal 
ascendancy draws its strength, would 
yield more abundant resources. Nor 
did the “royalties” of Gregory suffer in 
his conflict with secular princes, to the 
same extent, or from the same causes 
as the estates of the powers against 
which he contended. It is to be borne 
in remembrance, that Rome compels 
the temporal sovereigns who resist 
her, to defray all the cost of the war 
she wages upon them. She keeps up 
a standing army, not the less formi- 
dable decause its force is of a moral 
order, in every country that receives 
her laws, and this army is paid by the 
country which it garrisons. The 
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wars of investitures, if we may so 
term the conflicts which Gregory 
commenced, — indeed the whole his- 
tory of Romanism — will be better 
understood when this peculiarity is 
remembered. 

Gregory understood it thoroughly. 
He knew that wherever the power of 
popular opinion was with them, he 
had an army at his command ; and he 
em, loyed himself assiduously and art- 
fully in attaching to himselr and aug- 
menting this forcee—the mightiest that 
could be exerted in his behalf, and the 
least expensive. 

To avail himself of this great 
power, Gregory well knew, was not 
compatible with that carefulness for a 
pure reputation by which the conduct 
of less adventurous politicians might 
safely be characterised. To be blame- 
less is not often, if it ever is, the lot 
of those who, in their life-time, are 
the successful conductors of great 
political movements :—to be of blame- 
less reputation is rarely, if ever, the 
fortune of those in whose favour 
public opinion has become declared 
and concentrated into a great force. 
Gregory understood this truth tho- 
roughly, and exemplified his practical 
acquaintance with it in the compusure 
with which he listened to the most 
irritating accusations, and left it to 
the progress of events to give them 
an answer. 

Many instances of this tranquil de- 
pendance upon himself, will occur to 
the reader of the Life of Gregory 
the Seventh ; but perhaps none more 
worthy of note than his perseverance 


* Gregory opens the project of a crusade, in a letter addressed:to Henry, in the 
year 1074:—** the Christians leyond sea,” he says, * persecuted by the pagans, 
and oppressed by misery, have prayed me to succcur them, and to prevent that in 


our time the religion of Christ shoud perish among them utterly. 1 am penetrated 
with grief, so that I would expose my life tor them, and welcome death, rather than 
command the whole earth and reuse to aid them. For this cause I labour to excite 
all Christians, and persuade them to offer their lives for their brethren, in defence 
of the law of Jesus ; and to show by this splendid demonstration, the nobleness of 
children of God. ‘Ihe Italians and ultramontanes, inspired I doubt not by God, 
have received with a good heart my exhortation ; and at this moment there are fifty 
thousand men, who prepare jor the enterprise if they have me for their chief, re- 
solved to march in arms against the enemies of God, and to penetrate to the 
sepulchre of our Lord.” Gregory expresses his desire to conduct the expedition, 
but shows that neither religion nor romance was his actuating motive. The 
aggrandisement of the Roman see was inhis theughts, ‘ What excites me power- 
fully,” he says, ** to this enterprise is, that the church of Constantinople deviated 
from us on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, prays ¢o become re-united to the holy see.” 
Here was the first suggestion of a crusade. Gregory consulted the emperor, 
Henry, on the project—in twenty years after the public mind was ripe for such an 
enterprise, and Pope Urban preached openly the first crusade. 
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in maintaining an intimacy with Ma- 
tilda, “the great Countess,”* as she 
was styled, so close as to furnish occa- 
sion for sinister rumours, at a time 
when it might be supposed the strug- 
gle in which Gregory was engaged 
demanded of him the utmost circum- 
spection. A friendship so constant— 
a reverence so like devotion as that 
which females of high rank and power 
exhibited towards this great pontiff, 
would seem to excuse suspicion in any 
case. To what bold accusations may 
it not have furnished occasion, when 
Gregory VII. was to be the object, 
and his accusers were to be the clergy 
on whom he was most tyrannically 
enforcing separation from their wives. 
The charges against him were, as it 
was natural to expect, vehemently and 
incessantly urged. He was accused 
of adding to his other enormities, 
that of a most foul and sacrilegious 
profligacy—of profaning the opportu- 
nities of religious intercourse, by 
making them serve to promote and 
cover an adulterous and even inces- 
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tuous connexion: and to charges such 
as these he had the magnanimity to 
make no concession. He persecuted 
with unmitigated severity the priests 
who respected the divine law, written 
in the Bible and in their hearts, more 
than his desire to put asunder those 
whom God had joined ; he shut him- 
self up, with undiminished confidence, 
in secret communications with his 
attached friend and protectress ;—and 
he vouchsafed no other answer to the 
aspersions on her character and his, 
than the testimony of his austere life. 
We do not hesitate to apply to firm- 
ness like this the epithet—mayna- 
nimous. A wise man could readily 
understand the prudence of such a 
course—a great man only could per- 
severe In it. 

Of the objects which Gregory pro- 
posed to effect, he lived to see two 
accomplished. The rule of celibacy 
was enforced on the clergy, and the 
feudal engagements, which were ex- 
acted by cuiefs of their tributaries, 
became part of the obligations of 





*** Gregory,” writes Bayle, ‘‘ aware of the difficulties before him, took care to 
secure the support of three princesses—Agnes, the mother, Beatrice, the aunt, 
and Matilda, the cousin of Henry, his great adversary. The two latter were, to 
some extent, prepared to take a part against Henry, by feelings of hostility such 
as those by which families are often divided ; but Agnes seems to have been influ- 
enced solely through her religious opinions.” 

The character of Matilda has been thus described by Mr. Bowden :—“ Matilda, 
subsequently known to her contemporaries and to posterity by the appellation of 
* The Great Countess,’ was one of the most remarkable characters of the middle 
ages. She adorned her high station by her distinguished talents, and by the 
results of her learned education. Amid the various occupations connected with 
the administration of her extensive territories, she found time and opportunity to 
become the encourager, and in some degree the restorer, of ancient literature. 
She was acquainted with the more recent languages spoken in France and Ger- 
many, as well as in her own country. She was active and energetic in the enforce- 
ment of justice, and the maintenance of her authority over her subjects. Nor was 
she unequal to the task of eliciting the military resources of her territory, and 
bringing well-disciplined armies into the field. She was munificently charitable to 
the poor; systematically kind and hospitable to the exile and to the stranger; and 
the foundress, or benefactress, of a variety of churches or conventual institutions. 
Through all the various scenes of her eventful life, she never suffered secular 
affairs to interfere with the frequency or regularity of her exercises of devotion; 
and, in the hours of darkness and adversity, which were destined to form no 
inconsiderable portion of her period of earthly probation, she found her truest 
consolation in the society of holy men, and in the perusal of the holy Scriptures, 
which she is said to have understood better than many bishops of her time. 

** Such was ‘ The Great Countess ;’ such was she who, too proud or too humble 
to recapitulate the roll of her titles, was wont to subscribe herself, ‘ Matilda, by 
the grace of God, what Lam.’ Educated as she had been, by her mother’s care, 
in habits of devotion, her ardent spirit, as the great conflict ot her time deepened 
around her, embraced the quarrel of the menaced church with a chivalrous enthu- 
siasm. The moral dignity of Hildebrand, as he came forward as the great cham- 
pion of that quarrel, commanded her admiration; she conceived for his high 
character a deep reverential feeling, such as none but characters proportionably 
exalted could entertain ; and her talents, her energies, her influence, her treasures, 
were, throughout her lite, devoted to the support of his power, or to the further. 
ance of the principles which he maintained.”—Yol. i. p. 303, 
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ecclesiastics, and were acknowledged 
by them in their bishop's oath. By 
that solemn and stringent profession, 
all ecclesiastics in communion with 
the Church of Rome, throughout the 
world, became bound together in a 
great political confederacy, of which 
the pope was head. Mr. Bowden has 
not entered so minutely as was to be 
desired into the history of this great 
achievement: A single citation from 
Fleury, better than a dissertation of 
ours, will show the great importance 
of it :— 

“© As the Catholics, and even the 
pope, were reproached with having 
violated the oaths they had given to 
King Henry, Gebelard, Archbishop of 
Salzburg, made strong efforts to refute 
the charge. He affirmed, that the oath 
sworn to the pope by bishops at their or- 
dination, is to be preferred before that 
which binds them to the king,” &e. &c.— 
Fleury Hist. Ecc. s. 63, vol. 13, p. 393. 

Great success had been attained when 
anargument like this could be hazarded. 
Gregory bequeathed an eventful war to 
his successors; but he had secured to 
them resources by which it could be 
carried on. He had accustomed sub- 
jects tothe thought that their sovereigns 
might righteously be excommunicated 
and deposed, and he had embodied a 
strong army of ecclesiastics, and in- 
sured their fidelity to the bishop of 
Rome, in every country in which their 
services, sacerdotal, feudal or military, 
were demanded. 

Our space is exhausted. Neither 
Mr. Bowden nor we have exhausted 
the subject. We are indebted to the 
agreeable biographer for much—but 
much we would require of him also. 
He has given us, in a style which does 
credit to his accomplishments, the life 
of a great man ; he has entitled him- 
self to praise for happy selection, for 
lively description, and for many judi- 


* The incident of the dove lighting on Gregory, while ¢ 
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cious reflections ; but we do not think 
he has caught the true expression of 
Hildebrand’s life and character. He 
has not, however, effaced it irreco- 
verably. The likeness which he has 
been studious to present is that of 
Saint Gregory VII., but, in his can- 
dour, from time to time, he has traced 
in the portrait, lines which call up 
the physiognomy of the sage, but 
not over saintly, Hildebrand. Mr. 
Bowden’s object seems to be, to pour- 
tray the life of an ecclesiastic, influ- 
enced in his enterprises by a religious 
sense of what he held to be right ;— 
but he has allowed us occasionally to 
discern the lineaments of a wise and 
adventurous political reformer, who 
sought to exalt intellect above physical 
strength, and who, without scruple, 
availed himself of all practicable 
means to effect his daring purpose. 
We do not examine the question, 
whether Gregory was sincere in his 
religious professions ;—but we can 
see plainly that they never prohibited 
him from profiting by any agency, 
however objectionable or immoral. 
War, perjury, treason, prayers, pro- 
phecies, visions,* figure in the list of 
Gregory's resources, and seem to 
have their respective places allotted 
to them, purely according to the ser- 
vices they were able respectively to 
render. He was a great man, no 
doubt, who could use and govern 
agencies so seemingly irreconcilable ; 
but he was not precisely the man 
whom Mr. Bowden has painted. Ina 
word, the life of a saint in the Roman 
Calendar, as the Romanism of the 
nineteenth century would wish him 
exhibited to the readers of Mr. 
Bowden’s work, has been written, and 
written well. Hildebrand has not 
yet found a biographer at once ade- 
quate to his difficult task, and entitled 
to the praise of being impartial. 


angaged in officiating at 


the eucharist, is held so creditable to him that it is recorded among the lessons 


appointed to be read on his festival. 
ticum of Paul V :” 


in ecclesie regimine.”—Lectio 8. 
pope, when acting in a judicial capacity. 


seen for a 


It is thus related in the ‘* Breviarium Monas- 


—‘‘ Dum missarum solemnia perageret, visa est viris piis columba 
e celo delapsa humero ejus dextro insidens alis extensis caput ejus velare, quo sig- 
nificatum est, Spiritus Sancti afflatu, non humane prudentiz rationibus, ipsum duci 


We have an example of the aid thus afforded the 


c f A bishop, driven from his see by violence, 
appealed to Gregory, who judged his cause in public. 


During the trial, a dove was 


short time to flutter over the head of the appellant, and then to light on 


him ; upon which Gregory, looking round, as if convinced by a testimony from 
heaven, on the assembled multitude, pronounced the bishop unrighteously deposed, 
and declared him reinstated in his episcopate. It is not of much consequence to 


‘determine whether the dove, which acted so important a part, was a creature of 
Gregory's, or a creation of his biographer’s, 
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LEVAWN’S EYE. 


A LEGEND—BEING NO. III..OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS, 


Long, long ago, in the fine olden time, 
When our beautiful island was yet in its prime, 
When Saint Patrick first taught us the use of the jorum, 
And Old Ireland was insula omnium sanctorum ; 
And likewise, as history shows us, doctorum. 
Which means saints and doctors 
Were common as proctors 
In subsequent times. Would we now could restore ’em! 
But—sure doctors outnumber just now their employers, 
And instead of the saints, we have plenty of—lawyers, 
Who as saints may be looked on as real * top-sawyers.” 
For they show every day, 
In the kindliest way, 
That life has its trials” —for which we must pay— 
That “ nothing is certain”—that gold is a jest— 
And that thinking on “ judgment” should frighten the best, 
(Unless they are able to move in arrest.) 
Long ago, as I’ve said—(the digression excuse, 
No man can account for the whims of his muse, 
For like all young ladies, she’ll have her own way, 
Spite of all one can do, or of all one can say,) 
There lived in our island a famous old chief, 
Whose generous notions surpassed all belief ; 
A mighty old chief of the true Irish school, 
To whom Finn M‘Coul 
Was himself but a fool— 
And brave Ollam Fodhla, and great King O’Toole. 
The name of this veteran boy was Eochy ; 
And ‘tis you that might think yourself born to good luck, 
If you came to his door when the dinner-bell struck ; 
’Tis true that you'd get neither claret nor tokay ; 
But, lord! such a buck, 
Such glorious wild-duck— 
Such salmons, 
Such gammons, 
Such sirloins of beef, and such saddles of mutton, 
* See his table and die,” you'd exclaim if a glutton. 
Then the cock and the snipe, 
And the fricasseed tripe, 
And the trout—till you ended it all with a swipe 
Of the finest potteen 
That was ever yet seen, 


And were tucked off to bed—till the sun should awake you there, 


If the servants were not all too glorious to take you'there. 


And then when the morning came up on the hill, 
With the lark in the skies, and the sun on the rill ; 


When the breeze that all night through the wild flowers had crept, 


And their sweet kisses stole, as unconscious they slept, 
Flew laughingly now with his treasures away, 

To sport on the wave like an infant at play. 

Where Hungry advances the ocean to meet, 

And Bantry’s blue waters roll deep at his feet ; 

While that wild torrent gleaming all pure at his side, 
To the lord of the mountain clings like a young bride— 
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To hear the deep bugle-notes, mellowed and clear, 
As it called up the hunter to chase the red-deer, 
And the musical bay of the deep-mouthed pack, 
From the crags of the mountain ring merrily back ; 
While chieftain beloved, and vassal unawed, 
Untrammelled and free, were together abroad : 

Ob! little the sluggard, who slumbers away 

The first glorious hours of the beautiful day, 

Can tell the wild rapture, the magical thrill, 

That greets the young morning abroad on the hill ; 
As he playfully kisses the bright dews away, 

That the lone earth was weeping all night for his stay. 


But the skies are blue, 
And the joyous crew 
Having moistened their souls with the “mountain-dew,” 
Not the sorrowful dew that the sad earth distils ; 
But a “ spirit” that haunts yet our heather-clad hills : 
A beautiful “ creatur” 
Ten times “ more completer” 
Than any unlucky production of natur. 
There was never a man, that it wouldn’t make sager, 
And yet 'tis so shy, 
That between you and J, 
*T wouldn't look for a pound in the face of a gauger. 
But in Eochy’s time ‘twas a different thing, 
The “* Queen”* would have looked in the face of a king, 
And no Irishman then cared a jot to be seen, 
Enjoying a lark night or day with poteen ; 
*T was the ill-natured Saxon, 
That first put the tax on; 
For it knocked them by dozens the flat of their backs on. 
Having proper regard for the land of its birth, 
It gallantly struck the invader to earth! 
But I’m touching on polities—dear Innishone, 
I must take up my story and leave you alone! 
Having “ wetted their whistles,” to breakfast they sat, 
With appetites keen, 
From that glorious potteen— 
Nothing could be too grisly, too stringy, too fat, 
For jaws such as theirs to be exercised at. 
And sure if the fare 
Wasn't plentiful there, 
With rabbits and herrings, and salmon and hare, 
And trout whose dimensions had made Walton stare, 
If there wasn’t “lashings,” and plenty to spare ; 
And fine barley cake, 
As an oven could bake, 
Which they buttered on both sides for fear of mistake ; 
For the horrid potatoe, that esculent vile, 
Hadn’t then taken root in our beautiful isle. 
*T was that sassenach, Raleigh, that planted it here, 
Knowing well ’twould deprive us of all our good cheer, 
And if | was only a joint of the “ tail,” 
I'd make it a reason for getting “ repale.” 


But breakfast is over, and now for the fun, 
To chace the wild stag, 
Not let out of a bag, 
But free and untamed as he first saw the sun— 


* Whiskey which has never paid duty. 
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Levawn's Eye. 


With many a whoop, and with many a hollo, 
The lord of the forest they gallantly follow, 

Over hill and through brake, 

By streamlet and lake, 
Till their game the stout stag-hounds at length overtake, 
And the hunters arrive just to witness his wake, 

And whip off the pack, 

And wend merrily back, 
To an early edition of dinner, called snack. 

Then all do what they like, 

Fish for turbot or pike ; 

Or loll on the moss, 

Or play pitch and toss ; 

Or get up a fight, 

Which gives wondrous delight ; 
Or make love to the lasses—for fighting and that 
Are matters that both come by nature to Pat. 
And ‘twould sure be a pity, if civilization 
Should spoil such good nature by bad education— 
But whatever they do, they're as merry as kings, 
And all ready for prog when the dinner-bell rings. 


The feast is o’er—throughout the vast 
Expanse of those old oaken halls, 

The memories of a glorious past 
The aged minstrel's song recalls! 

He aptly pays the warriors meed, 

In tales of many a gallant deed, 

And breathes the requiem of the dead, 

Who in the field of combat bled. 

To softer themes now tunes the strings, 

And tales of love and sorrow sings, 

And sways with ever-changing air, 

The reckless, daring spirits there ! 

His voice is hushed—the harp he woke, 
Shall never more be waked to song ; 

But that wild music that it spoke, 
Through distant shores shall echo long. 

Long cheer the exile’s heart afar, 

When gazing on day’s burning star, 

Sinking in glory to his rest, 

Far in his own beloved west. 

Yes! Erin, yes, those hallowed strains, 
Wild music’s first-impassioned sighs, 

Which even amid thy tears and chains, 

Rose from thy valleys and thy plains, 
Like incense to the weeping skies! 

Shall, wedded now to words sublime, 

Go proudly down to future time, 

And to thy “ children’s children” long, 

Proclaim thee as the land of song! 


But there is a guest at the castle to-night, 
Who has come o’er the seas, 
And now sits at his ease, 
Enjoying the music—the swipes and the light, 
A jolly old druid, 
Who takes to the fluid, 
As if he was nursed at a cruiskeen-lawn— 
And the name of this druid is Mr. Levawn, 
An old English gentleman who has come o’er, 
On a tour to Killarney, Glengarriff, Glandore, 
And some other spots on our surf-beaten shore. 
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And whom Eochy, quite as a natural thing, 
Entertains at his house like the son of a king. 
Produces a keg of his double distilled, 
Which at least twenty strangers had gloriously killed, 
And says, in the tone of a good man and true, 
*‘ Stick to this, my old hero, and drink till all’s blue. 
«“ And if J don’t stand by you, as long as you tope, 
« Why, all I can say is, bad luck to the pope!” 
Then to it they go, 
And if they don’t stow 
A wonderful sight of the “native” below— 
I'd not like to pay for their drink if ’twas scored— 
Till faith in the end the old Saxon is floored, 
And under the table goes down like the rest, 
With the honours becoming so noble a guest. 


Oh, night, how calmly beautiful thou art, 

What balm thou bringest to the mourning heart ; 
And thou, sweet moon, how dear thy tranquil ray, 
To many a breast that shuns the glare of day! 
Thou seemst to sympathize with man’s distress— 
Thou hast no smile that mocks at wretchedness— 
No smile, that like the wanton sunbeam greets, 
With joyous recklessness, whate’er it meets, 

And gazes, with unshrinking fervid eye, 

Even on the hopeless wretch condemned to die ; 
Then let me worship thee—and where, oh where, 
To mortal eye can’st thou appear more fair ; 
Where can thy smile with softer magic play, 
Than here in wild Glengariff’s lonely bay— 

Upon whose crags the red arbutus grows, 

The verdant holly and the briery rose, 

While their rude feet, the bright blue waters lave, 
With all the freshness of the Atlantic wave ; 

As if some Ocean-nymph her home forsook, 

To meet her lover in thy hallowed nook, 

And stole in, trembling, from her native sea, 

To mark how fair the sleeping earth might be! 


Thus Levawn might have thought—if he hadn’t got drunk, 
And been stretched on the floor then a motionless trunk. 
As it was, being screwed, 
And infernally slewed, 
And his soul with romance being little imbued, 
He only kept snoring the blessed night through, 
Overpowered by that beautiful sylph, “ mountain-dew.” 
And when roused in the morning to go out to hunt, 
He replied with a somewhat dissatisfied grunt. 
Though his wishes he didn’t with fluency speak, 
That he’d rather they’d let him alone for a week. 
But they told him that after a couple of days, 
He'd fall quite spontaneously into their ways. 
Vowed that lingering there would be most impolite of him, 
And hauled him away to the stag-hunt in spite of him! 


Day after day, 

Is passed in this way, 
Levawn for a fortnight continues to stay, 

At Eochy’s request, 

Who gives to his guest, 
Of eating and drinking, and all things the best— 
The head of the latter each morn becomes stronger, 
But at last he resolves not to stay any longer, 


Levawn's Eye. 


When after much pressing, his host in the end, 
Consents to the wish of his jolly old friend. 


Out in his lawn, 
At the morning’s dawn, 
The chief is bidding good-by to Levawn, 
But ere his guest goes, 
Upon him bestows, 
Gifts of all kinds, as you well may suppose. 
With a good-natured smile, he says, “‘ Here, my old crony, 
“«I give you, for ever, my best Kerry pony, 
“ He’s a trifle too tony, 
« But—'tisn’t that I say it— 
«I'd scorn to convey it— 
“Tf ’twasn’t the truth, but you'll not see another 
“To match him alive—always barring his mother, 
“ That died the week after the beauty was foaled, 
“*‘ Of my veteran-surgeon says, ‘ catching a cold.’ 
** Here’s a greyhound, I'd swear, 
« From this to Kenmare, 
«‘ There’s not one that so soon would make game of a hare. 
‘“‘ Here’s a beautiful pup, 
«* Whose sire won the cup, 
** And he’ll beat his father, faith, when he grows up.” 
But I haven’t time, 
To narrate in my rhyme, 
Half the elegant gifts of the gallant old chief, 
And in fact, if I did, they’d surpass all belief ; 
But he ends with, what all must as generous strike, 
«* Come, old boy, is there any thing else that you'd like ?” 


Now, there is a secret, which you didn’t guess, 
But which now on your minds it is right to impress: 


The chief, and the guest whom he now bids good-bye, 
Are each of them, odd enough—blind of an eye! 
And—what do you think— 
Can I trust it to ink— 
Won't the paper from such an atrocity shrink ? 
And yet, on the word of a bard, ’tis no lie— 
That villain, Levawn, asks the chief for—auis rye !! 


Ingratitude—if Heaven allow 
One dark and damning crime—whose hue 
Even mercy’s pure and pitying dew 
Weeps vainly on—that crime art thou! 
Oh! how the opening flower of truth, 
Shrinks withered by thy icy blast— 
How bends the joyous bark of youth, 
A wreck upon life’s waters cast— 
Thou'rt like the wretch, an infant’s wiles, 
Woo to its innocent caress, 
And while the babe upon him smiles, 
With lisping words of tenderness— 
Ay! while its lips to his are prest, 
Plunges his dagger in its breast. 
And pays its little fond embrace, 
With guilt that Heaven will not efface— 
By man abhorred—by God accurst, 
Hell’s first creation, and its worst ! 


“« My eye!” cries the chief—but his anger he checks, 
Though, indeed, the request an archbishop might vex— 
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« You shall have it, sir—yes, it shall never be said, 
*“ That a chief of our line, 
“ Refused to resign, 
« To a stranger aught, even the sole eye in his head.” 
And he raises his finger to take out the eye, 
When his chaplain, an eminent saint, standing by, 
With a desperate shout, 
Vociferates out, 
“ Hold fast—blood and thunder! what are you about ?” 
And addressing Levawn in a threatening attitude, 
« Cries—“ Think you that Heaven will permit this ingratitude ? 
“ After eating his beef, 
“ You infernal old thief! 
** And his mutton, 
* You glutton ! 
** And worse than all that, was there ever yet seen, 
“ Such villainy—drinking his double poteen ? 
«© No—rather instead, 
* Let your eye quit its socket, 
« And fly like a rocket, 
* Into his—like a billiard-ball into a pocket :— 
“ And you—go to Jericho or the Old Head.” 


The words are scarce spoken—when to his surprise, 
Poor Eochy finds himself blessed with two eyes ! 
While Mr. Levawn, most confoundedly done, 
To Ais surprise finds that he hasn't got one. 

And no one could paint 

The delight of the saint, 
When he finds matters turn up so pleasant and quaint ; 
While the wondering crowd rendered dumb with amaze, 
Fall down on their knees with a stupified gaze. 


And now to a close that our legend we've drawn, 

It remains but to say, 

That from that lucky day, 
The chieftain was ever called sutl-Levawn ;* 
And all his descendants, who numerous still, 
Grew as thick as potatoes about Hungry Hill ; 
Where, long, like the lion at bay in his lair, 
Mid his wild mountains fought The O'Sullivan Bear. 
Of the saint’s future history little is known, 
By his chieftain of course he was amply rewarded, 
But from that period forth, it is no where recorded, 
That he meddled with any one’s eyes but his own. 


Levawn, whom the chieftain’s compassion prevented 
His people from slaying—’tis said much repented, 
He was led by a dog, 
Over mountain and bog, 
And the peasants, although they at first so resented 
His act, yet on finding he so much relented, 
Supplied him at all times with clothing and prog. 
He wandered the country around far and wide, 
And we don’t know the time, or the place where he died. 
The thing which, ’tis said, 
The chief bitterness shed 
On his age—and full oft made him wish he was dead, 
Was, that all the young gaffers, to vex him would cry out, 
As he passed by their huts— 
«THERE YOU GO WITH YOUR EYE ovuT!” 


* Anglice—Levawn’s Eye. 
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In a Series of Letters of the late Colonel Dennie, C.B., Her Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry Regiment, Aid-de-Camp to the Queen. 












TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


S1r— Allow me to offer for publication in your periodical, the accompanying 
series of letters from my relative, the late lamented Colonel! Dennie, containing 
a personal narrative of the war in Affghanistan. ‘They are word for word the 
same as in the original, omitting, of course, such parts as can be of interest to 
his friends alone. 

J have no doubt that were my dear friend now living, he would condemn—at 
least in their present form—the publication of letters, intended but for the eyes 
of those in whom he centred all his hopes of future earthly happiness ; and 
written without that forethought and deliberation which all deem essential in 
launching any new bark upon the ocean of literature. I cannot but think, how- 
ever, that in this consists their peculiar excellence. If there be faults in the 
style and composition of these letters, they are more than overbalanced by the 
faithfulness and truth; and written as they were upon the scenes of those 
actions which they profess to describe, with that freedom which the dread of 
criticism naturally curtails, they cannot but be regarded as forming a valuable 
addition to the already published histories of our military operations in the 
countries west of the Indus. 

Considering the high rank which Colonel Dennie occupied throughout this 
lamentable war, and the prominent and important parts which he so gallantly 
and successfully performed therein, I cannot but feel confident that the readers 
of Tue University Macaztne will be interested by their perusal—those of 
Ireland especially, when they know, that although he received his first breath in 
England, yet by paternal and mate ral ancestry, Ireland may claim as her son, 
one other ‘hero, who served his country and found his grave in that far distant 


land. 























I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


Wm. E. Steere, M.D. 






15, Hatch-street, 8th August, 1842. 











Havine, in a former number of this Magazine,* presented to our readers an 
account of our then existing relations with Afighanistan, and the position of our 
troops there, illustrated by a map of the seat of war, and a description of those 
cities and towns, plains and passes, celebrated for our victories or disasters ; it 
is now proposed to enter upon a narration of the stirring events, which have 
given to these, formerly almost unknown regions, so deep and melanchvly an 
interest. 

This narrative is composed of a couaplote series of letters, from an officer— 
now alas! no more—who not only occupied a high rank in the English army, 
but who, himself, led and conducted, or took an eminently conspicuous part in 
such of those late military enterprises, to which, almost alone, we may revert 
with every feeling of satis sfaction or trium] hant pleasure. 

William Henry Dennie was born in England. His father, (a member of the 
English bar,) was nearly connected with the Irish family of Denny,t of Tralee 
Castle, of which Sir Edward is now the head. His mother was granddaughter 























* No. 113—May, 1842. 

t Toa private pique, (which induced a great-ancestor of the writer of the fol- 
lowing letters to alter the final syllable of the name from ny to nie,) may be attri- 
buted the difference in the orthography of each name at the present time. 
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of Laurence Steele, Esq., of Rathbride, in the county of Kildare, through the 
youngest son of that house, William. From her he inherited all that generosity 
and nobleness of feeling—that ardour and enthusiasm of disposition, and moral, 
nay, physical courage which shone so conspicuously in every action of his life. 
In a word, all those: qualities of head and heart which endeared him to every mem- 
ber of his corps, as wn accomplished and considerate officer, and to all w ho knew 
him, as a warm and affectionate friend. Colonel Dennie entered his majesty’s 
army in January, 1800; and being anxious to obtain a rank in the profession 
which he had chosen, which, during active service, might afford him more ample 
opportunities for distinction, he purchased each step as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit; and was gazetted lieutenant-colonel of the thirteenth light 
infantry on the 6th of July, 1832. In the year 1810, he was at the capturing 
of the Isle of France, and in India served under Lord Lake with his former 
regiment, the twenty-second. On the return of the latter corps from India, 
he effected an exchange into the thirteenth light infantry, in which regiment he 
served during the Burmese war, and distinguished himself so highly that the 





Companionship of the Bath was conferred upon him. His subsequent military 
career may be traced in the following pages. 
The first letter of the series is dated * Landour, August 22, 1838,” and is 


as follows :— 


**T much fear that I shall be too late 
for this mail, and that the time has 
elapsed for my being able to despatch 
this letter by the stea amer, which is only 
now announced to sail from Bombay, on 
the 8th September. In ordinary times, 
this advertisement would suftice, but we 
are just now at the height of the rains 
of this country, and you may know what 
these periodical floods, or tropical mon- 
soons mean. ‘The whole face of the land 
is just now inundated, and to a stranger 
from Europe, wears all the appearance 
of another deluge. Here, in the moun- 
tains, it has rained forty-six days with- 
out intermission—what then must it be 
in the plains? The usual time of a 
letter from hence to Bombay, is twelve 
or fourteen days in dry weather; I have 
now seventeen to accomplish it in, but 
fear the floods will detain the post till 
the steamer has sailed—but at all events 
we must try our chance. ‘The govern- 
ment has, however, an excuse for not 
furnishing us with earlier information, 
(as to the starting of this mail.) Their 
despatches are at this moment of such 
importance, that all other subjects be- 
come of minor interest: and the conve- 
nience of individuals cannot be consulted, 
when the interests of such an empire as 
India are at stake. We are on the eve 
of something momentous. A great army 
from our northern provinces is forming, 


and our regiment has received orders to 
march on field service on the 14th Octo- 
ber. I shall now, at last, be restored 
to the command of my regiment, for 
Colonel Sale will be the senior brigadier, 
and I have every reason to believe that 
it is intended to give me a brigade also. 


The field is to be one of intense interest 
and curiosity—a classical and beautiful 
land, where the hostile foot of European 
has never trod since the days of Alex- 
ander the Great!* They say we are 
going to fight the Persians or Russiz uns, 
the latter “of whom are now besieging 
Herat, in concert with the former; “and 
are actually not much farther from our 
frontier, or where we are posted, than 
those stations of Kurnaul, Meerut, &c., 
are from Calcutta. ‘The Russians have 
long conceived this gigantic design: 
they are poor, and know that the w ealth 
of the East has been the great object of 
desire of ali nations in the world. They 
have conquered Persia, after subduing 
Turkey, and have really stolen across 
this immense extent of country, without 
our being almost aware of their insidious 
advances, till we hear of them actuall 

besieging Herat, a fortress of Cabool, 
which stands on the confines of that 
country and Persia. The Seikh king- 
domf alone divides us from Cabool, and 
the celebrated Runject Singh, whose ca- 


* Alexander the Great, after his conquest of Persia, proceeded through this 
country to India by the plains and mountain passes, with the names of which we 


are all now familiar. 


¢ Or Punjab. The Seikhs are its rulers; or rather the government is in the 
hands of the Seikh dynasty, of which Runjeet Singh was then the head, The Seikhs 
were originally a religious sect. One of their priests, by the influence of his 
preaching, animated this sect against the Moslems, and established a republic, 
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pital of Lahore is only a few days’  lated,) the dominions of our — Run- 
march from our cantonments, has, either jeet Singh, which we shall pass through 
from interest or fear, been persuaded without molestation or difficulty; and 
or forced to enter into a treaty, offen- next to that, you will come to the king- 
sive and defensive with the British, and dom of Cabool, or Affghanistan, the 
give us not only free passage through country of the Affyhans—a people who 
his dominions to Cabool, but to join us _ have conquered the greater part of Asia, 
in a contingent or army of fifty thousand or the old world, in their time, and 
men against our common enemy, for founded dynasties in Persia, India, &e. 
which he, of course, is promised a share They are sup »posed to be the genuine 
of the spoil, although I doubt not we descendants of the lost tribes of Israel, 
shall still keep the lion’s share to our- and their Jewish features, complexion, 
selves. The first object is to drive the names, traditions, &c., as many say, 
present king of Cabool, Dost Mahomed prove the fact. ‘The climate, soil, and 
Khan, off his throne: he has dismissed _ produce of this beautiful land render it 
our envoy, and jvined hands of fellow- the garden of the world. The latitude 
ship with the Persians and Russians. is only 34 deg. but it is so elevated that 
We have found out, therefore, that he the cold in winter equals that of Eng- 
is an usurper! who expelled his half- land, and the people are wrapt in woollen 
brother, Shah Soojah-ool-moolk, from cloths and furs. In the summer, all the 
his throne. ‘The latter has been arefu- fruits of Europe abound in the greatest 
gee many years in our provinces and a__ perfection. Grapes and apples are ex- 
pensionary of the honourable company. ported from thence to India, and all the 
We never thought much about him or neighbouring nations, together with 
his misfortunes before—our principles furs, shawls, horses, and other valuable 
or politics being that of non-interfer- productions. You must also get El- 
ence when it suits not our interest, and _phinstone’s account of the kingdom of 
all kinds of intermeddling when it does.  Cabool and its dependencies in Persia, 
Shah Soojah is said to have many par- Tartary, and India, comprising a view 
tisans in Cabool, and it is supposed that of the Affghan nation. The Honourable 
when we have restored him, he will Mount-Stewart Elphinstone was sent 
prove a faithful ally and a sort of bul- on an embassy to Cabool from Delhi, 
wark or outwork to our possessions in thirty years ago, A Shah Soojah was 
India. To insure his fidelity, and all king of the Affghans, who received our 
those objects, it is intended that he shall ambassador most munificently. This is 
be honoured with an English force, the same man whom we have found it 
which he will pay and entertain. The now expedient to be just or generous 
Indus is to be our frontier line, and with towards for our own special interest. 
a flotilla of steamers on that great river, You will be delighted with this book, 
it is believed we shall keep back Russian and it will astonish you all to find such 
invasion for another century, or at least a noble people among the mountains of 
for our time. But these Scythian sa- Asia, You will be able to trace our 
vages—Huns, Calmucs, Tar tars, semi- course, and must show me some day or 
civilized rascals—have all the propen- other how you have followed our route. 
sities of their ancestors, and the Cos- Try also to get Connolly’s account of a 
sacks long to leave their deserts, recent ov erland journey to India through 
hungry for the fat fields of Indostan. - country ; and above all the work of 
‘“ Now you must procure a map ofthe Captain Burnes, who has explored so 
north-west provinces of India, and those _ recently every part of these territories, 
which border them, that is, the Punjab, and whose information and _ inquiries 
(or ‘country of five rivers,’ being trans- _ have furnished us with all our present 


which until the time of Runjeet Singh, we of Lahore, possessed no organization, 
Under him they subdued all the other rulers of the Punjab, and seized upon Cash- 
mere, a province then tr ibutary to the Barukzye chiefs, of whom Dost Mahomed is 
the head. Thus the territories of the rajah of ‘Lahore were of wide extent, stretch« 
ing from the eastern range of the Indian Caucasus or Hindoo-Coosh to Scinde, and 
from Indostan on the east to the river Indus on the west. The forces of the rajah 
were well disciplined, and could even boast of being commanded by some of Napo- 
leon’s officers; of whom are Generals Avitabili, Allard, Ventura, and Court. 
The first is governor of Peshawar. The independent Seikh states, over whom 
Runjeet Singh possesses no control, and through which our armies were to pass, 
are a few paltry dominions on the left bank of the Sutlege or Gharra, between our 
dominions, and the territories of their more powerful “neighbour. The latter is 
prevented from interfering with these by treaty, and a British agent resides there, 
to watch our interests and preserve their independence.—See Havelock, vol. i. p. 50, 
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materiel of operations. Heit is who was 
dismissed by Dost Mahomed, the present 
king, and las only within these few days 
returned with Major Todd from Herat. 
Our ambassador has also been dismissed 
by the P-rsians, and his personal safety 
endangered. The governor-general and 


Simla. Thus the.government being on 
the spot, or so close to the field of ope- 
rations, no time has been lost in orga- 
nizing a sufficient force, as the Bengal 
division is to be joined by an army from 
Bombay, and report says Sir Henry 
Fane will take the command of all 


commander-in-chiet are all here in the “WwW, B.D.” 
Himalayahs, at a neighbouring station— 


It is needless here to enter into the wisdom of the policy which induced our 
government to enter upon that expedition. The ostensible reasons are given 
at length in the published declaration of the governor-general of India, dated, 
“ Simla, October Ist, 1838.” Suffice it to say, that a period for vigorous action 
had arrived, and whatever might have been the means adopted by another admini- 
stration, the end to be obtained was the establishment of our influence in those 
countries west of the Indus. The machinations of Russia* were too obvious 
not to awaken our suspicions or fears. The chiefs of Cabool were induced to 
act with open audacity to our envoy and officials, and the Ameers of Scinde, 
with whom we had entered some time before upon a commercial treaty, were 
stimulated to side with the enemy against us, and even to solicit the aid of the 
Persians in destroying the hated influence of the Feringees, or English, in their 
country. 

For the purpose of carrying out the objects mentioned in the governor- 
general's declaration, and establishing Shah Soojah on the throne of Cabool, the 
following official appointments were then made:—Mr. W. H. Macnaghten to 
be minister and envoy of the Indian government at the future court of Shah 
Soojah, assisted in other or subordinate stations by Captain A. Burnes, Lieute- 
nant Todd, Lieutenant Pottinger, Lieutenant Leech, and Dr. Perceval B. Lord. 
Lieutenant Connolly was appointed to command the escort of the minister, and 
Mr. G. J. Berwick to be its surgeon. 

The military dispositions and appointments were as follow :—The * Army of 
the Indus,” consisting of three divisions, (two from the Bengal presidency and 
one from Bombay,) was placed under the command of Sir Henry Fane, com- 
mander-in-chief of India. The first infantry division of the Bengal force was 
entrusted to the care of Sir Willoughby Cotton, in which were the first, second, 
and third brigades: the second division, under Major-General Duncan, con- 
sisted of the fourth and fifth brigades. Brigadier Sale was given the command 
of the first brigade, in which was the thirteenth light infantry regiment, com- 
manded by its junior lieutenant-colonel, W. H. Dennie. Major General Nott 
commanded the second brigade, Brigadier Roberts the fourth, and Brigadier 
Worsley the fifth, The care of the engineer department was intrusted to Cap- 
tain George Thompson—this, with a siege train, completed the Bengal force, 
consisting of about ten thousand men. 

The Bombay contingent, under Sir John Keane, commander-in-chief of that 
presidency, consisted of an ample and well-organized force, with cavalry, siege- 
train, sappers and miners, and artillery, which may be estimated at about six 
thousand strong. 

The force subsequently received the augmentation of another brigade, con- 
sisting of the first, second, and fourth regiments of local cavalry, under the 
command of Colonel James Skinner. 

One portion of the army cannot be passed unnoticed. It was stated in the 
governor-general’s declaration, “that his majesty Shah Soojah-ool-moolk will 
enter Affghanistan surrounded by his own troops ;” and in order to give this 
mandate effect, a mass of levies was raised in Indvstan, consisting of five 


* It may be recollected, perhaps, that in a recent debate on this war in the House 
of Commons, Sir Robert Peel refused to produce papers to the house, on the ground 
that their production would compromise our then friendly relations with Russia, 
Thus tacitly acknowledging the existence of documentary evidence as to the inter- 
ference of the agents of that country in this matter, 
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regiments of infantry and two of cavalry, the whole commanded by British 
officers, and paid from the Indian treasury: this formed the “Shah's con. 
tingent.’ 

The Bengal force, accompanied by the Shah’s contingent, was at some point 
on its march to be joined by the Bombay division of the “ Army of the Indus,” 
under Sir John Keane, and until that event takes place, this narrative is to be 
considered as being more intimately connected with the proceedings of the for- 


mer force, 


“Camp, ‘ Army of the Indus,’ 
*lith Nov. 1838. 

** Rather than not write at all, it were 
better to send you a few lines. I am 
here once again at the head of my regi- 
ment ; and, by the blessing of God, i 
good health and spirits, with the oh 
pect before me of credit, I trust, and 
advancement, and profit. As the senior 
officer in the army, too, commanding a 
regiment, the first vacancy makes me 
eligible to a brigade. 


“The thirteenth is in the division of 


an old friend of mine, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton: we are in the first brigade, 
under Colonel, or rather Brigadier Sale. 
We are now four marches from Kurnaul, 
and as I only came down from the hills 
ten days ago, in time to join the regi- 
ment before it left Kurnaul, and make 
some necessary preparations—you may 
well believe how every second of my 
time, day and night, has been occupied. 
I have, in truth, been a good deal hurried 
and harassed, ‘and my mind and body 
more than usually oc ecupied and exer- 
cised ; but it seems to do me good. The 
only thing I feel, and which somewhat 
oppresses me, is the sudden and incre- 
dible change of climate. Living, as I 
have done for the last six months, in a 
cool, and latterly a cold, atmosphere, 
the breath of the plains almost scalds 
me. When I slept at Landour, it froze 
every night: in little more than twenty- 
four hours I was in the torrid zone. 
There (in the hills) the season has been 
unusually cold; here it is as unseason- 
ably hot. The thermometer is now 


(about two, Pp. mM.) 96 deg. in my tent; 
for of course, these magnificent pavilions 
are not as cool as a house; but the 
mornings and evenings are cool and 
pleasant ; and on this account we usually 
march very early—as early as three 
o'clock in the morning. I took the com- 
mand of my regiment on the Ist Nov. 
We have a glorious force; and the 
spectacle would really dazzle and de- 
light you all; for an Indian army is 
truly a gorgeous sight. We are now 
about fifteen thousand strong, and this 
force will be augmented by the junction 
of many troops from Bombay, on some 
point near the Indus. All our own 
corps are not yet assembled in the 
strength I mentioned above, but we are 
to pick them up before we reach the 
Sutlege, on which river, our boundary, 
at a place called Ferozepore, we are to 
concentrate. ° 

**T could write a great deal more, but 
the confusion and ‘clamour, which yet 
prevails in an army newly organised, 
render it impossible ; for ‘appeals are 
made to me every minute, by officers and 
soldiers ; by elephant- drivers and camel- 
leaders ; besides those of the mob of 
camp followers, attendant on an Indian 
army, which are attached to my corps, 
necessarily lay their disputes before me 
for adjustment ; ; it is as yet almost too 
much for any head to stand; but we 
still get into our places, and all will be 
in order in time, and arrange itself. 
The materials are incongruous and mul- 
tifarious. W. H. D.” 


A few days after this letter was written, a communication was received from 


Lieutenant-Colonel Stoddart, dated, Herat, September 


stated that the Shah of Persia had 


raised the siege of Herat ; 


8th, 1838, in which he 
in consequence 


of which, changes of importance were _made in the strength and disposition of 
the force. Sir Henry Fane resigned his —— of the * Army of the Indus,” 


disgusted (as it is stated in a late letter signed, 


“ H. Fane,” in The Times) with the 


intermeddling of the officials in military matters ; Sir Willoughby Cotton suc- 
ceeding him in the charge of the entire ar my, until the arrival of the Bombay 


force should have 


placed the command of the whole under 
To Major-General Nott of the second brigade was intrusted the 


Sir John Keane. 
care of the 


first division of the Indus army, upon which Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie was 
nominated to the command of the late brigade of General Nott. 

On the morning of the 8th November, ‘18: 38, the thirteenth began its march 
towards Kythul, and arrived at Ferozepore, on the River Sutlege or Gharra— 
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the ancient Hyphasis; celebrated as the boundary of Alexander the Great's 


conquests, on the morning of the 26th. 


* Ferozepore, ‘ Army of the Indus,’ 
* December 7th, 18:8. 

In all the hurry and confusion in 
which I am involved, and which prevails 
around me, you cannot expect a long 
letter ; but it will make you happy to 
know that ‘thus far have we marched 
without impediment,’ that I am quite 
well, in fact, in the best health and 
spirits, that, more than all, 1 am a bri- 
gadier : can I say more, than to bid you 


British or queen’s regiment in it, but is 
composed solely of sepoys. It consists 
of the thirty-first, forty-second, and 
forty-third regiments, N. I. Of course 
I shall be somewhat strange at first 
with such troops, but with good will 
and an honest desire to do justice, and 
behave like a gentleman to all under 
me, I shall soon feel accustomed to them, 
and they to me, and feel confident that 
we shall like each other. 


rejoice, which I know you will do; and 
it is the happiness I feel it will afford 
ou all, that constitutes my chief de- 
light. 

“I wish I had time to tell you all and 
every thing; but a circular has just 
gone round the camp, notifying that on 
the Ist January a steamer would be 
despatched from Bombay, and no time 
must be lost. . ; ‘ ; 

“TIT must tell you, however, that one 
small qualification of this good news 
consists in my being removed altogether 
from my own regiment ; that the second 
brigade, 1 am appointed to, has even no 


‘© We marched from Kurnaul to this 
place in nineteen marches, and we have 
settled here some ten or twelve days, hav- 
ing been reviewed before Runjeet Singh, 
the chief of the Seikhs and a great poten- 
tate. We march on again, towards 
Shikarpore, in three or four days more, 
leaving half the force here. We ma 
be six weeks reaching that place, onl 
after establishing a bridge of boats, &e. 
over the Indus, and forming our maga- 
zines, &c. there, advance upon Canda- 
har, in the country of the Affghans. 

Ost ae 


Their march now lay along the left bank of the Sutlege and Indus, through a 
friendly country ; but they were about entering the Scinde territory, the Ameers 
of which were very far from being on terms of amity with us. In consequence 
of this the envoy was dispatched before the army to arrange a treaty, whereby 
we should have an unmolested passage through their territory—which permis- 
sion, in form at least, was at length obtained. At this period of their march 
they experienced a foretaste of those privations and disasters which they were 
afterwards destined to undergo: the desertions of the camp followers becoming 
so frequent, bringing away with them the hired camels—essential for the future 
progress of the army—that the abandonment of a great portion of the camp 
equipage and bedding was inevitable. 

After remaining for a short time in the friendly state of the Nawab of Bha- 
walpore, the army crossed the boundary line of that province and the Scinde 
territory ; warned by Sir Alexander Burnes, that although the Ameers had 
promised every assistance to our troops in their passage through their states, 
still that we should be prepared to meet with treachery and opposition. And 
such precautions were indeed most necessary. Sir John Keane’s force, which 
was moving up the Indus, was completely crippled by the want of those neces- 
sary supplies of camels, or animals of any kind, which the Scindians were by 
treaty bound to procure. Nor was this all; for every kind of harass and 
opposition was practised against this force—delaying the junction of the armies 
far beyond the period calculated upon. 

At length the Bengal force arrived at that point on the Indus where the 
bridge of boats had been constructed by the skill of the engineers, and over 
which Shah Soojah and his armament had crossed in safety a few days before. 
By the diligence of Sir Alexander Burnes the insular fort of Bukkur, on the 
Indus, had been ceded to us—an important position, which secured an unmo- 
lested passage for our troops over that mighty river.* This they accomplished 


_* The feeling of the Scindians on this occasion may well be imagined, and the 
difficulty of arranging any treaty with them conceived, when we recollect that by 
it the Ameers were to pay to Shah Soojah a large sum of tribute-money due to 


him as king of Cabool—Scinde haying been a province of that kingdom before his 
deposition. ; 
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on the 15th of February and following days, and on the 20th the Bengal force 
established its head quarters at Shikarpore in company with the Shah’s con- 
tingent. In three days the army was again on its march, with the exception of 
the second brigade, under Brigadier Dennie, and a portion of the Shah's contin- 
gent. The former was instructed to remain behind until further orders ; while 
with reference to the latter force it was determined that a depot should be 
formed at that station for supplying it with levies. It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, that the post here assigned to this officer should have been felt by him 
to be one of an extremely mortifying nature. Cut off for the present from 
the advance army and apparently deprived of all chance of distinguishing him- 
self, he could not but feel his position as humiliating and degrading ;—actually 
drilling the raw levies of the Shah’s puppet-show troops. 

This force cannot but be regarded as a fruitful source from whence proceeded 
many of those privations and difficulties which afterwards attended the army on 
its march ; for while it added nothing to the efficiency of the entire, it deprived 
the actual and bond fide actors in the drama—the queen’s and company’s forces 
—of many of the necessaries of life during this arduous expedition, Their 
commissariat too, was quite as ample as that attached to either the Bombay or 
Bengal divisions. And in this instance we perceive the entire army dismem- 
bered for the sole purpose of keeping the Shah’s force together, and affording 
plausibility to the fiction of «the Shah entering his dominions surrounded by 
his own troops,” when the fact was notorious that he had not a single subject or 
Affyhan amongst them—his army having been composed of camp followers from 
the company’s military stations. In words to that effect Colonel Dennie remon- 
strated with Sir John Keane; at the same time suggesting the propriety—not 
only on account of the utter inefticiency of this force, but lest the queen’s and 
company’s troops should be disabled by a further diminution of supplies—of 
leaving the Shah's force for the present at Shikarpore, in order that they might 
be drilled into active and efficient soldiers, and permitting him to join the army 
in advance. Thisremonstrance was not only without effect, but he thereby drew 
upon himself the displeasure of the commander-in-chief, which it will be seen the 
latter took no pains to conceal on more than one occasion afterwards, 

In the meantime the advance of the Bengal force proceeded on its march 
towards Candahar, a city of Affghanistan, second only in importance to Cabool, 
and then under the rule of the chiefs of the Barukzye clan. The government 
all along conceived that this would benothing but an ordinary march; and little did 
they opine that an incessant and harassing opposition from man and the elements 
would meet them at every step. The predatory warfare of the Scindians and 
Beloochees, the want of provisions, of water, of food, and forage for camels 
and horses, and the difficult nature of the countries through which their pro- 
gress lay, had almost succeeded in terminating this rashly-undertaken and igno- 
rantly-conceived expedition; and in fact a retreat was at one time seriously 
conteinplated and considered inevitable.* However, they reached Candahar at 
the latter end of April, nearly worn out; Sir John Keane and the Bombay 
force having joined them at Quettah, and on the 27th Shah Soojah took formal 
possession of the city. Here they were obliged to remain for two months, to 
recruit the strength of the men and camp followers who had been living for 
some time before on half and quarter rations, but which, however, were then 
augmented. 

Let us now return to Colonel Dennie, and trace him in his march to join the 
army in advance. Details of this will be found in the two following letters :— 


“ Shikarpore, 27th March, 1839. 
‘*T have only time to tell you that I 
am safe and well, and was proceeding at 


the instant of receiving your letter of 


the 17th Dec. with part of my brigade 
to the army in advance, with a convoy 
of provisions and stores. 


‘** The heat here is beyond all deserip- 
tion—at 100 deg. in my double tent— 
but in a few days, with ‘God’s blessing, 
I may hope to be in a climate more con- 
genial to the feelings and constitutions 
of white men. I told you in my last 
that wehad been marching and counter. 


* Bombay Times—May. 
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marching along the line of the Indus, 
having gone from Ferozepore almost to 
Hy derrabad, tore hovetie Henkagersty. 
We have been since the 12th Nov., the 
day we marched from Kurnaul, almost 
continually on the move, and all hitherto 
has been attended with little result, ex- 
cept the nominal subjugation of the 
Ameers, or Emirs of Scinde whose ex- 
torted friendship is worse than open 
enmity; for the knaves practise all sorts 
of annoyances against us, which they 
disavow of course in words, but our un- 
fortunate camels and servants daily de- 
clare the truth. These chiefs of bandits 
not only refuse us all supplies, but urge 
their armed retainers to rob and carry 
off all they can lay their hands upon. 
“To give you some idea of the mode 
of campaigning in India, I have no less 
than eleven camels to carry my tents 
and baggage, and what are not only 
termed indispensables, but really are so 
in this climate, and these are not more 
than sufficient. . . . Iknow not 
what may be in store for us at Cabool 
and Candahar, but hitherto there has 
been neither credit nor profit to recom- 
ense us for all this harass. The 
increase of rank and allowances, is 
scarcely enough to repay one for all the 
expense and the wear and tear of body 
and all belonging to us, but still we 
trust, when all is < over, we shall be able 
to live and die comfortably and happy 
with the objects of our love—in a word, 
those of my dearest and only interest in 
this world. W. H. D.” 


“ Candahar, June 15th, 1839, 

‘* The last letter I wrote to you from 
Quettah, in the province of Shawl—the 
first place worthy of a name I came to 
after leaving the low lands of Scinde, 
or the countries lying on the borders of 
the great Indus. We » ascended from Da- 
dur to that place through the Bolan 
pass, an elevation of between five and 
six thousand feet, having previously 
traversed, at its foot, a long dreadful 
desert-plain from Shikarpore (or to 
reckon correctly from Boree on the 
banks of the Indus) to Dadur, of about 
one hundred and fifty miles. Desert will 
searcely describe the aspect of that 
fearful tract, where no sign of animal 
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or vegetable life is to be found, which 
the wild beast, from its desolation, 
shuns, and which is neither inhabited b 

bird nor insect ; no sound disturbs the 
awful silence, and as for the heat, you, 
God be praised, can form no conception 
of it: ZI have escaped, and can only tell 
= that I shudder to look back at what 

I and those with me underwent. The 
tract of country above described is b 
the nations of India considered the 
hottest inthe world. The Persians and 
other Mahomedans hereabout have a 
saying to this effect, ‘Oh, Allah! where- 
fore make hell when thou hast made Da- 
dur?’ The burning soil, the suffocating 
atmosphere exceeds all credibility, and 
human life cannot long exist under it, 
but man perishes literally consumed / 
Colonel Thompson, who commanded one 
of the regiments of my brigade, and 
who followed me a few days in the rear, 
died instantly in his tent, and Lieut. 
Brady of her majesty’s sev enteenth foot, 
fell dead in the same manner—their 
bodies turning as black as charcoal ; 
between fifty and sixty persons of ano- 
ther convoy were suffocated by the 
breath of this deadly simoon, which 
sweeps across the face of the desert at 
intervals, dealing destruction to all 
within its hated influence. 

‘**T had told you of my having been left 
behind at Shikarpore, of Sir John Keane 
having profited thereby, to relieve the 
Bombay army at our expense, by taking 
all our camels and provisions from us,* 
which therefore kept us still longer in 
that dangerous position which others 
were anxious to fly from, and relieve 
themselves at our cost or expense— 
which was then considered at nothing 
less than that of our lives. 

‘* The Bengal column felt nothing of 
these sufferings, for they advanced in 
February and March, and reached the 
cool and healthy table-land of Affghan- 
istan early in April. The Bombay co- 
lumn, supplying themselves from us, 
pushed on, reckless of our fate, the 
plea being, to save the Europeans; so 
that my command of a ‘native’ or 
black brigade became a punishment, or 
misfortune. Before I could proceed, or 
obtain carriage or food, (which latter 
came in by dribbles,) and which I could 





* While at Shikarpore, Sir John Keane sent Captain Stockley of the Bombay com- 
missariat, who by his orders not only took all their godown and bazar camels, but 


tents, magazine, hospital-stores, cattle, &e. 


this to his excellency. 


Stockley was surrounded in the fort of 


his escort cut up, and three 
I 


In vain Colonel Dennie represented 


Some time afterwards, he received accounts that Captain 
Jannadeera by the Beloochees, 
hundred and fifty 


many of 


camels carried off. W ith what 


means he could collect Colonel Dennie proceeded to his rescue, and, after driving 
the enemy out of all the forts in the neighbourhood, guarded the convoy across 
the desert, and delivered it over without the loss of a camel at Dadur, 
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effect for four companies only, the month 
of May and the dreadful period had ar- 
rived. To give you a correct notion 
of the temperature, the thermometer 
stood, in the tent of a young officer, 
my aid-de-camp—a smaller one than 
mine, and termed a hill-tent—at one 
hundred and twenty-five degrees; in 
mine, which is one of the best and 
largest, at one hundred and eighteen 
and one hundred and twenty degrees.* 
We were here compelled to halt for 
some days at certain stages, which 
have names in the map, but neither 
town, village, nor creature, to give 
reality to the fiction. We dug holes, 
five or six feet deep, in the ground, 
under our tents, and fastened wet 
blankets to the doors or apertures. 
These precautions, with wet towels 
round our heads, saved us. It seems a 
contradiction, after all I have stated, 
but the surrounding nations, who dread 
the heat as much at that time as our- 
selves, poured down from the neigh- 
bouring hills, and, well mounted and 
armed, harassed our small bodies in the 
rear, who were escorting grain or trea- 
sure, which was the work allotted, of 
course, to us. In fact, from Shikar- 
ore to Dadur, and all through the 
Bolan Pass, a long, mountainous defile, 
of seven days’ march, (but where I was 
dragging along ten days,) we had to 
fight our way, the whole road.t But 
here, thank God! I am at last, with my 
regiment, and the head-quarters, or 
advance, of the army, having arrived 
here a few days ago, with a treasure- 
party from Quettah or Shawl. By Sir 
John Keane assuming the command of 
the combined forces, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton has fallen back to the division, 
and Major-General Nott to that of my 
late brigade, (the second,) as I myself 
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the next senior in the army, an early 
opportunity may restore me to a bri- 
gade; but pray, however, it may be 
never accompanied with the penalties I 
paid for such distinction. . . . . 
From this (Candahar) the army moves, 
on the 20th to Cabool. This is June, 
the hottest season in the year; yet 
even in our tents, by sinking the floor a 
few feet, and other contrivances, the 
climate is rendered endurable, even 
during the hottest part of the day. 
The mornings and evenings are deli- 
cious—the nights cold; perhaps the 
transition is too great; but, with a 
good house, this same Candahar would 
be a delightful country. It is only 
three thousand feet above the sea, and 
the latitude thirty-two degrees, yet in 
winter, we understand, the snow lies 
for a long time some feet deep. The 
fruits are those of Europe—apples, 
grapes, cherries, apricots, mulberries, 
plums, (or green-gages, rather,) with 
pomegranates, &c. Their dairies are 
very fine, and their milk, butter, and 
cheese are excellent; we only wish 
there was enough of these good things ; 
but an army like this has an enormous 
maw. The mutton, here, surpasses 
every thing I ever saw or tasted, in 
any part of the world; it is, however, 
of a particular, or mountainous breed, 
and the tails weigh almost as much 
as the whole animal. « o wade 
ere You will have learned, long 
before this, that Shah Soojah was 
crowned here, without opposition—the 
people seeming to treat the matter with 
— indifference. The Candahar 
sords (brothers of Dost Mahomed) 
having fled without offering to defend 
the place, which took Nadir Shah so 
many months to subdue. There is 
little or nothing in the city to gratify 


to that of my corps. Being, however, — the eye of curiosity, with the exception 





* Ina subsequent letter he states, that in the sun, the thermometer stood at 140! 

+ ‘At Dadur Captain Anderson, commanding two newly-raised levies of the 
Shah’s artillery, with tumbrils, ammunition-waggons, &c. amounting to fifty car- 
riages, claimed my protection through the Bolan Pass, opposed, in like manner, by 
a numerous enemy, greater part of the way, with horses that could not draw, and 
boys that could not ride ; compelled to halt (for these reasons) almost every 
alternate day, in this mountainous and rocky defile, destitute of all provender ; 
(our casualties of killed and wounded being much increased by men dying and 
going mad,) yet were all obstacles overcome, and the guns, with all I took charge 
of, safely brought into Quettah. From thence I marched, with treasure, over the 
Kojuk Pass, and arrived at Candahar on the day specified.”—Extract from a 
letter of remonstrance to the government of India. 

He states, in another letter, that on his arrival at Candahar he learned, that his 
destruction, and that of his whole force was considered as inevitable; and we 
cannot be surprised at this opinion when we recollect, that at a later period “the 
same attempt was made by Captain Clibborn, in the same place, (the Bolan Pass,) 
and at a like season, and opposed by the same enemies ; that he had one thousand 
men, with four guns, &c. &c., yet his whole force was cut to pieces ;” while he 
accomplished this with very little more than two hundred men. 
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of the old palace, and a fine mosque, 
erected by Amed Shah, and where he 
and many of his race lie buried in 
splendid marble tombs. The people 
are very handsome, and in feature, 
complexion, limbs, &c. resemble, or 
rather surpass, Europeans, the bloom 
on their cheek being, indeed, quite 
English. A strange custom prevails 
here, unknown in India, as throughout 
the rest of Asia—the women, as some 
in our part of the world, painting their 
cheeks red, when they fancy themselves 
deficient in colour. We hear that Ca- 
bool, which has been for a long time 

ast the seat of government, is really a 

ne city, abounding in all things. But 
the cold there is very great in winter ; 
and at Ghuznee, which lies in our road 
thither, so intense, that numbers of the 
inhabitants perish annually; and not 
long ago, the place itself was almost 
destroyed by being buried in the snow. 
The woollen and fur dresses of the peo- 
ple from thence tell plainly that the 
cold must be severe. 1 know not what 
our sepoys and servants will do, or our 
camels, or elephants, if exposed to it. 
I conclude that the whole, or great 
- of the army will decamp. It is, 
owever, said that a portion will re- 
main at Cabool, to secure for some time 
Shah Soojah on his throne, or, until 
the country is settled ;—If they wait 
for that it will, indeed, be a long time! 
for a more turbulent set of ruffians 
never existed. Their whole life is one 
of violence, rapine, and murder. They 
know no law but force, and the sword ; 
and every man among ,them is armed 
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from head to foot, astate which they never 
quit by day or night, so insecure is life 
and property among them, and so little 
dare they trust each other!—If you 
reckon our route from Kurnaul to Fe- 
rozepore, and thence, down the Indus, 
to near Hyderabad, and back again,” 
(to Ferozepore,) ‘‘and from Bukkur 
to this place, you will find we have 
marched two thousand miles. Try and 
procure two historical novels, ‘'The 
Kuzzilbash,’ and ‘ Persian Adventurer,’ 
they will give you as correct an account 
of the history of this country, and a 
delineation, and character of the people, 
their manners, &c. ascanbe. . . . 
We have all been subject to much ex- 
pense and great loss; four of my ca- 
mels have already died from fatigue 
and want of food ; and I have been 
forced to buy four others; I have also 
been compelled to leave behind me one 
of my tents, and part of my baggage 
to lighten the loads. We have all un- 
dergone considerable privations; the 
whole force having been, for the last 
two months, upon half rations, and our 
followers or servants upon quarter 
rations ;—no grain whatever served out 
for our horses, not even the cavalry! 
Numbers have, consequently, perished ; 
and our cattle are very Rosinantish. 
But the harvest is ripening, and the 
prospect brightening; and, thank God! 
we are out of that dreadful heat, and 
in a comparatively fine climate. Still 
the thirteenth, I am sorry to say, have 
one hundred soldiers sick in hospital. 
“W. B.D.” 


On the 27th of June,* the army resumed its march towards Cabool, in much 
better health and spirits than on their arrival at Candahar ; and in little less 
than a month arrived before Ghuznee, where a strong resistance, on the part 
of the enemy, contrary to all accounts and expectations, was apparent. It had 
been discovered that all the gates of the town had been built up, except that 
that which looked towards Cabool. From a complete want of their siege train, 
which they had left behind them at Candahar, it was manifest that the place 
must be taken by other means than open assault. During the night of their 
arrival, (on the 21st of July, 1839,) dropping shots were fired from the citadel, 
and signal lights displayed, which were answered repeatedly by others, on the 
mountains around, demonstrating to a certainty, that the whole population was 
up and in arms behind them. A religious war had been proclaimed, and 
preached among the fanatic tribes, the Ghazees, who were sworn to exterminate 
Shah Soojah, and all his followers. Other tribes were also in arms, summoned 
to the support of Dost Mahomed by one of his sons, and awaiting the first 
symptom of disaster to fall on the enemy, and by their numbers overpower 
them. On the 22nd a sharp skirmish took place, between a body of the 
fanatics, and the Shah’s force, but the former were defeated with loss. Several 
were taken prisoners, and butchered upon the spot; which barbarous act was, 
it is right to state, committed at the command of the Shah. 

On the evening of the 22nd the general orders were issued, assigning to each 





* On the same day, their ally, Runjeet Singh, died. 
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brigade its post. At midnight all were to commence moving into position. 
The artillery were to be placed so as to attract the enemy’s attention from the 
Cabool gate. The sappers and miners were to move down to the gate, screened 
by the darkness, and supported by a battery, and a column of native infantry. 
The storming-party was placed under the command of Brigadier Sale, and 
composed as follows :—* An advance, to consist of the light companies of her 
majesty’s second and seventeenth regiments, and of the European regiment, 
and a flank company of her majesty's thirteenth light infantry, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie, C.B.; the main column under 
Brigadier Sale, the support under Lieutenant-Colonel Croker, and the reserve 
commanded in person by Sir W. Cotton.” 


But we can no longer delay the account of this achievement, given by one 


of the principal actors in the scene. 
extracts :— 
“Ghuznee, July, 1839. 

“The great uncertainty of these 
letters ever reaching you, takes away 
almost the pleasure and comfort in re- 
lating to you, from time to time, all 
about my proceedings. But an event, 
of no common occurrence, within the 
last day, gives me hope and courage to 
relate the same. me After 
describing a circuit of two thousand 
miles, through every variety of climate, 
re es we at length reached 
Affghanistan. The easy occupation of 
Shawl, Candahar, &c. led us to expect 
that we should meet with no serious 
opposition on our march to Cabool ; 
and our information was so defective, 
that we confidently reckoned upon Dost 
Mahomed doing as his brothers had 
done, and flying before us. But when 
arrived at this place, (Ghuznee,) we 
were shortly undeceived. A fortress, 
of very great strength, which opened a 
fire on us as we took up our position in 
its front, told us that we had, at last, 
arrived at the point where resistance 
would be offered ; and that resistance an 
earnest and a fierce one. A demon- 
stration in force, made that morning by 
Sir John Keane, was roughly handled, 
and compelled to retreat abruptly, and in 
some disorder. Reconnaissances, made 
by the engineers, reported the fort and 
citadel, as it truly is, a place of extra- 
ordinary strength. Our leader had 
left his battering train behind, at Can- 
dahar, after dragging those guns over 
rivers, mountains, and awful passes, by 
manual labour in great part, for one 
thousand eight hundred miles; and, 
when within two hundred miles of the 
object for which they had been carried 
from Indostan, they were left behind.* 
As the light guns of the horse artillery 
could be of no avail against such ram- 
parts and bastions, a bold, and perhaps 
a desperate measure was proposed by 
the engineer officer, Captain ‘Thompson 
—a man, I consider, of surpassing ta- 


It is thus detailed in the following 


lent and nerve: it was, to carry these 
formidable works by a coup-de-main: 
that is, in the dark, an hour or two 
before day-break, to distract the gar- 
rison with a fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry from different faces of the work, 
a chosen party to cross the ditch, and 
blow up the gateway itself, by piling 
bags of gunpowder against it; when 
the storming party, drawn up outside 
the walls, or on the edge of the cause- 
way, should profit by the explosion and 
consternation of those within, and force 
their passage through all obstacles. I 
was asked to lead the advance, accepted 
it, and, although I resigned the com- 
mand of my regiment, and the superior 
duties of a brigadier, yet, being the 
post of honour and peril, I, as a soldier, 
could not but consider it a compliment. 
. + « « We succeeded. I was at 
the head of all,—the first man in the 
breach, the first to enter that gateway, 
and the first armed Briton that entered 
Ghuznee. The place is famed in eastern 
story, and our achievement, — 
been enacted on ground so classical, 
will thus gain celebrity. I escaped un- 
hurt, thank God, and was, with my 
party, in the body of the fort before 
the main column followed. Our cheers 
told those without we were masters of 
the stronghold of Central Asia. Eight 
months’ provisions and stores, ammu- 
nition, &c. &c. for a large garrison was 
found within the place, and rewarded 
the victors. It appears that the Aff- 
ghans had reckoned upon its holding 
out for at least that time. The son of 
Dost Mahomed was captured among 
the other prisoners, some time after the 
disgusting slaughter inevitable to a 
storm had ceased. About two thou- 
sand horses were seized, and will serve 
to remount our dragoons ; we shall also 
experience no more deprivation of food, 
&e. A brother of the Dost came in 
here yesterday, with powers to treat, 
from Cabool, which is eight marches 


* And this, too, knowing the strength of Cabool, to which city they were then 


mores and which it was the great object of the war to restore to Shah 
oojah. 
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from hence, which shows they must be whence I trust to send you more good 
struck with terror, and that little more news. All the captured property is 
resistance will be successfully offered. selling at preposterous prices, which, 
We march for the capital to-morrow, however, will increase the prize-money.” 


Thus fell Ghuznee, the strong and (previously considered) impregnable 
fortress of Affghanistan; an exploit, characterised by Sir Robert Peel as the 
* most brilliant achievement in the history of our arms in Asia.” For this 
successful coup-de-main was Sir John Keane raised to the peerage, and obtained 
his pension of two thousand pounds a-year ; but whether deservedly or not, or 
whether his honours were “ thrust upon him” by the skill and gallantry of others, 
is now comparatively a useless question. Let the fact of his leaving behind 
him his battering train, at Candahar, proclaim his forethought and judgment. 
Let the scheme devised by Captain Thompson, by which the gate of Ghuznee 
was blown down, and a breach effected, exhibit his skill, and the vast resources 
of his mind. Let the entrance of the advance party into the breach attest his 
daring, gallantry, and courage ; and, above all, let his published despatch on this 
memorable occasion remain an imperishable monument of his lordship’s love of 
truth and justice, to the world! The following is an extract from this remark- 
able document :— 


** This opening having been effected, although it was a difficult one to enter by, 
from the rubbish in the way, the leading column, in a spirit of fine gallantry, 
directed and led by Brigadier Sale, gained a footing inside the fortress, although 
opposed by the Affghan soldiers in very great strength, &c. &c. The advance, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie, of her majesty’s thirteenth, consisting of, &c. &c., 
and the leading column, under Major Carruthers, and the Bengal European regi- 
ment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Orchard, &c. &c. To all these officers and the 

allant soldiers under their orders, his excellency’s best thanks are tendered ; and, 
in particular, he feels indebted to Brigadier Sale for the manner he conducted the 
arduous duty intrusted to him in command of the storming party. His excellency 
will not fail to bring it under the notice of his lordship the governor-general.” 


Can it now be wondered at, that Colonel Dennie felt peculiarly hurt and 
mortified by this acknowledgment of his dangerous exploit? or can he be 
blamed for refusing the paltry honour of the third class of “ Dooranee order,’* 


* The circumstances attending this transaction are detailed in a subsequent 
letter from Cabool, dated October 10th, 1839 :— 

“* The King of Cabool, by way of rewarding those who had helped him to the 
throne of his ancestors, instituted, after the fashion of Europe, an order of 
knighthood, called the Dooranee Order. The names of officers to be invested, 
were, of course, given in by Sir John Keane, our Commander-in-chief, and I found 
my name among the third class! which, not exactly suiting my taste, or agreeing 
with my notions of right, I took the liberty of declining the acceptance of. This 
has given great offence to Sir J. Keane. ae ee I merely followed the 
wishes of the whole army in my rejection of the gift proffered.” 

The following letter, addressed to Lieutenant-colonel Macdonald, Military 
Secretary to Sir John Keane, contains his reasons for declining the third class 
Dooranee order :— 

** Camp, Cabool, Sept. 17th, 1839. 

** Smr— Although innocent and unconscious of all intentional offence, it has been 
my misfortune to suffer under severe and recent marks of his excellency’s dis- 
=. I cannot, therefore, without great difficulty, and considerable appre- 

ension of increasing this feeling against me, venture to address the commander- 
in-chief, through you, on such a subject as the present. Nevertheless, my accept- 
ance of the third class of the Dooranee order would be so painful to me that, with 
all respect and submission, I beg to decline it. As, however, my doing so, without 
assigning some reason, might be susceptible of misconstruction, I take the liberty 
of stating, that when the army was organized at Ferozepore, I was nominated, by 
the goyernor-general and commander-in-chief, in India, to the command of the 
second brigade, which I retained during the whole of its services in Scinde, and 
until the junction of the Bombay army, when, being still a senior officer to a bri- 

adier then present with the force, | was appointed, in general orders, to perform 

e duties of that rank; and, on the morning of, the storm of Ghuznee, (the 
advance of which I had the honour of successfully commanding and leading,) I was 
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when other officers, who had not “been placed in the dangerous and difficult 
position which he on that day occupied, were invested with the second class of 
that “ order,” or placed along with him in the third, as being considered worthy 
of an equal honour with the man to whom ail were indebted for whatever of 
glory or fame was reaped upon that occasion. 

It was these circumstances which induced Colonel Dennie to write, more 
than once, upon this subject, and to give a more particular narration of the 
facts, as they occurred on that day, and which we may be excused for dwelling 
upon here. The letters, from which the following are extracts, were written at 


Cabool, and dated 4th Feb. and 20th May, 1840 :— 


“TI received your letter, by which I 
see you had read the account, in Eng- 
land, by the Despatches, of the cap- 
ture of Ghuznee. It is not a 
pleasant task to talk of oneself; and I 
do not recollect what I said on that 
occasion; but I do not see wherefore, 
on all occasions, truth should be sacri- 
ficed to modesty! I must tell you the 
simple facts, which are known to the 
whole army, who are all, but Sir John 
Keane, ready to attest what I say, and 
much more. You must, 


actually brigadier of the day. 


then, know that it was the good fortune 
of me alone to lead, direct, and command 
the advance of the storming party at 
Ghuznee; that I had no associate, or 
guide, with me;—neither Captain 
Thompson, of the engineers, nor Bri- 
gadier Sale, as erroneously stated in 
such ‘despatch.’ I was followed by 
four light companies, selected from the 
four British regiments whom I com- 
manded, and which companies consisted 
of sixty picked men, each, making a 
total of two hundred and forty. This 


A great proportion of the officers who have been 


distinguished by the order of the second class, are not only my juniors, (as briga- 
diers or lieutenant-colonels,) but are even of the grade of majors and captains. I 
am aware that by the rules or customs of the British army, a junior officer, whose 
good fortune it has been to distinguish himself may have rewards conferred on him 
which are not accorded to his seniors, who had no share in the achievement. But 
I would humbly observe, in this case, that most of my juniors, above referred to, 
had no such opportunity offered them. In the third class, to which I was nomi- 
nated, all are my juniors, down to the rank of subalterns. 

‘* Under these circumstances, and after forty years’ active service, and being one 
of the senior officers of this army, and having, more than twelve years ago, been 
honoured by my own sovereign with the Companionship of the Bath, I trust his 
excellency will not deem me ungrateful nor presumptuous in returning the third 
class of a foreign and Asiatic order.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) “W. H. Dennie.” 


He addressed several letters of remonstrance to the various authorities, beth at 
home and abroad, praying that honors, at least equal in degree with those which 
had been contend on other officers, not occupying a post of higher importance 
than he did, at the capture of Ghuznee, might be granted to him, and by which he 
might be relieved from that censure, which the superficial mention of his name in 
the despatch indirectly implied, but in vain. It was manifest that those at the 
head of affairs at home could be directed in the distribution of their favours by 
the words of the despatch alone; while the Indian authorities, were they ever so 
anxiously disposed to do so, possessed not the power of reparation. One letter, 
however, from the governor-general of India cannot be omitted, being as credit- 
able to the heart and feelings of that nobleman, as it was gratifying to the officer 
to whom it was addressed, and which Colonel Dennie duly appreciated and warmly 
acknowledged :— 

* Calcutta, May Ist, 1840. 

‘* Srr—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the lst of April last, 
and must, in the first instance, express my regret that any circumstances should 
have occurred by which pain has ioen given to an officer who took a distinguished 
part in the capture of Ghuznee. You are well aware that the distribution of 
military honours, in such cases, is regulated by the authorities in England, and 
that the governor-general of India has no direct influence upon it. I can, how- 
ever, have no hestitation in transmitting the letters which you have written to me 
to the a commanding-in-chief, and will readily bear testimony to the reports 
which have reached me from many quarters, of the gallant manner in which you 
led the attack on that day.—I am yours very faithfully, 

“ AUCKLAND, 

‘* Brigadier Dennie, C.B.” &c. &e. 
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advance, or head of the storming party, 
or forlorn hope, or call it what you will, 
was led by me, and directed by me alone. 
We forced the gate—overthrew all ob- 
stacles, animate and inanimate, and were 
actually sole and undisputed masters of 
the place, unaided and unsupported by 
the main column; and perhaps an hour 
must have elapsed, from our entrance, 
before they made good theirs. To ex- 
plain: I must observe that I and the 
advance were drawn up, at two o'clock 
in the morning, with the main column, 
under General Sale, immediately in my 
rear, or, by a pace or two of my party, 
—in other words, close behind us, in a 
hollow, narrow road. The front of my 
position was abreast of a famous pillar, 
or minar,* about seven hundred yards 
from the gate of Ghuznee. When I 
moved off after the engineers and the 
party carrying the powder-bags to blow 
open the gates, it seems, close as we 
then stood to each other, we were not 
observed, nor discovered to be gone 
for a considerable time. Having pro- 
ceeded to the edge of the ditch, I lost 
no time, after the explosion, in clearing 
the causeway, and pushing through the 
ruined gateway. Major Thompson, 
commanding the engineers, who re- 
mained outside, under cover, close to 
the causeway, perceiving that the ad- 
vance had won the entrance, and hear. 
ing our cheers, followed by heavy firing, 
became anxious about the little band, ap- 

arently severely opposed,and sent Lieut. 
Pigou, of engineers, to find Brigadier 
Sale, and the main column. He went 
back all the way to the second minar, 
and there he found General Sale’s party, 
many sitting down, and some fallen out. 
He communicated his message, of our 
being in, &c. Sale made his men fall 
in, and was proceeding, when Pigou 
went back to Thompson. Sale had 
scarcely got half-way to the fort, when 
he met Captain Peat, of the Bombay 
Engineers, who, stunned and bewildered 
by the concussion, called out :—‘ Don’t 
go in—it is a failure!’ In other words, 
that the breach was not practicable. 
At this, Sale ordered his bugle to sound 
the retire, and the main column went to 
the right about, and retraced their 
steps. In the meantime, Captain 
Thompson, becoming more anxious at 
the non-appearance of the supporting 
column, ran back himself, overtook 
General Sale, and re-assured him, that I 
was positively in, and that for a consi- 
derable time. Upon which Sale resumed 
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his advance. When he arrived at the 
gateway, a violent rush was made by 
the fugitives, or part of the garrison, 
endeavouring to escape from the fire or 
bayonets of the advance, and, rendered 
desperate, endeavoured to cut their way 
through this unexpected opposition, and 
actually beat them back, and drove 
them over the causeway. Sale was cut 
down, at the head of this column, and, 
in the dark, narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. And here, by all accounts, a full 
quarter of an hour elapsed, before they 
rallied, and got into the fort. By that 
time we were at the opposite gate or 
extremity of the fortress, and in full 
and perfect Pare, having over- 
come, unhelped and unaided, all oppo- 
sition. And yet, Sir John Keane, 
knowing, as he must have done, from 
all, the truth, and hearing it distinctly 
from me, thus stated in his despatch, 
‘that the leading column,’ &c. &e. I 
have long been stupidly supine; and a 
hundred times allowed myself to be 
deprived of my just due, in like manner, 
in the Burmese war. But delicacy— 
pride—horror of bragging—a shrinking 
from every kind of egotism, kept me 
scornfully silent, and permitted me to 
be filched of what was mine, I foolishly 
thought that circumstances so generally 
known, and about which there could be 
no doubt, would always make themselves 
known, and that it would be impossible 
to discolour simple and undisputed facts. 
I am, however, more than usually stung 
at the ingratitude practised in this bu- 
siness, because I know good fortune, or 
(if such be becoming) Providence did 
give me a great and important post on 
that day, upon which, perhaps, de- 
pended the safety and very existence of 
our army; who, had I failed, or even 
been checked, as the rear column after 
me was, must have all met one common 
fate of certain destruction. . . . . 
K The whole country was up, 
and millions were at hand and all around 
us, to cut off our baggage, food, and 
every supply, who only waited, like the 
obscene birds and beasts of prey, fol- 
lowing us for the first symptom of 
disaster, and the result of our desperate 
attempt on Ghuznee, for their slaughter 
to commence. Under such feelings of 
consciousness or conviction it was, 
that I volunteered the command of the 
advance. For, was it not better to win 
success, and I hoped equivalent honour, 
or die the death of a soldier, than en- 
dure the lingering miseries and disgrace 


* This is one of two pillars, or minarets, of great beauty and antiquity, which 


form part of the ruins of the ancient Ghuznee. 
built in the age of Mahmood the Ghuznevide. 


hundred and fifty feet. 


They are supposed to have been 
The height of each is about one 
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which, in all probability, would other- 
wise have ensued, and die the death of 
adog? I say again, that from these 
notions I volunteered the post of danger 
and a command so infinitely below my 
rank ; for I was then not only in com- 
mand of a regiment, but actually on 
the roster of duty, from my seniority in 
the army, brigadier of the day when 
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The force was again put in motion, on the 3lst of July, towards the capital 
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Ghuznee was taken. Why.my services 
were accepted, I leave those who pro- 
fited by them to tell, . but 
‘envy, hatred, and malice,’ sufficiently 
explain their disinclination to confess 
the debt they incurred, or repay it in any 
way but in the poor, and pitiful manner 
they have done, ‘drown me with half 
praise.’* W. H. D.” 


city of Affghanistan, and, in seven days, the Shah entered Cabool, in solemn 
procession, supported by his truly valuable allies. 


[Next month we shall resume this narrative. ] 


* It may be necessary to state here, that the truth of all the leading facts of the 
capture of Ghuznee, as above detailed, is confirmed by the accounts given of this 


exploit in the works of Major Hough, Captain Havelock, and others, on the war 


in Affghanistan. 


SAINT 





SINAN'S 
A LEGEND OF THB LOWER SHANNON. 


“ True, I talk of dreams ; 










WARNING, 





Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy.” 


PLEASANT it is, on a summer eve, to 
wander, “fancy free,” through the 
far-famed island of Scattery, with its 
lightning-rent round tower, and its 
ruins of seven churches. Scattery, 
where, in the “holy times of eld,” 
abode St. Sinan. We have stood by 
his “ bed,” and, like Falstaff’s extre- 
mities when dying, “it is cold as any 
stone.” That. Senanus who, sings 
Tom Moore, hath sworn— 


** The sainted sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s foot be trod.” 


Pleasant it is to sit ensconced on 
the ivy-mantled wall of the “ blessed 
man’s” sanctum,—picturesque above 
all the other mouldering edifices, in 
its exterior: while entrance to its 
sacred precincts is tabooed to every 
“ gentle ladie,"—the legend holding 
she shall be childless who passeth the 
mystic portal. And yet we have seen 
right merry damsels laughing and flit- 
ting round the venerable alder-tree, 
still standing in the interior; nay, 
pic-nicking in that place of skulls: and 
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the local journals have since, from 
time to time informed us, that sundry 
of those thoughtless tradition-defiers 
have multiplied— 

‘* Small images of sin,” 
notwithstanding their giddy violation 
of the popular superstition. 

Looking eastward from the ruin, 
the pleased eye dwelleth lingeringly 
on the now placid waters of “the 
stately Shannon, spreading like a sea,” 
its mirror-like surface dotted with 
white-sailed craft, sitting, swanlike, on 
its tides ;—the opposing shores of 
Clare and Kerry now undulating in 
fantastic outline, or presenting reedy 
corcass or pebbly strands to the mur- 
muring ripple ; while the light-house 
of Tarbert, in its livery of dazzling 
white, sharply defined against the grey 
hills in the distance, stands like a 
goodly beacon above the waters, not 
always in such tranquil mood. 

Turn we now on our leafy couch, 
and— 


‘* Follow far the disappearing sun.” 
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The misty hill of Rehy is tinged 
with his declining beams, and the 
broad bosom of the noble river is 
quickly donning its cold livery of 
grey. Here and there over its ex- 
— a western canoe is propelled 

omeward, with flashing paddles. 
The sandy beach of Bayle, and the 
cliffs beyond are lit up with the day's 
dying glory, and——but the dews of 
evening are sad dispellers of the vein 
yclept poetical. 

We have raved and written of 
scenes and summer days gone by. It 
is not our wont to wander there now, 
for some of the “old familiar faces” 
are gone. Jack Moran, the honest 
ferryman, ever eager to oblige, hath 
found a grave too characteristic of 
his calling, and his good boat, “ The 
Evening Star,” sank with him. Micky 
Noonan, the “innocent,” (by one of 
those “whirligigs of time, which,” 
says the clown in the play, “ brings 
about so many changes,” and from 
which no spot of earth is exempt,) 
hath left the sacred isle. We miss 
his lack-lustre eye, ungainly, sham- 
bling gait, and unmown chin, streaked 
with straggling lines of tobacco-juice. 

Who could now point out to us the 
spot where the tutelar saint prayed, 
or where the angel-guided but re- 
jected lady (St. Carnerra) visited 

im? Where be the guide, glib of 
tongue and quick of eye, to lead us, 
rapt in shadowy fantasies, where bat- 
tled the Dalgw and the stalwart Dane? 
Alas! he that oft did both is mute 
and sightless now. Even the cunning 
alchemy of a silver piece, jingled on 
his tombstone, would not recall (much 
as he liked the “ price o’ the snuff’’) 
Tom Crotty, our cicerone of the isle, 
to life. Well, in the words, literally 
transcribed, of the rude memorial 
above thee, Tom,— Requies-Car 1N 
Pace. 

Poor fellow! We might with the 
Lord Hamlet say, we “knew him 
well.” A quaint, though unlettered, 
day-dreamer in his way, we have seen 
him leaning abstractedly on his spade 
for an hour by the dial; and, with 
long, white, unkempt hair, trailing over 
shoulders bowed by time and toil, 
delivering himself up to “ thick 
coming fancies,” till, roused by a ten- 
der of our snuff-mull, (not that we 
haye aught of the blackguard about 
us,) he delved sturdily for a brief 
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space, and talked of “the fine ould 
times, an’ the people that were there 
long ago.” 

We were sitting, one fine evening, 
near our favourite haunt, looking now 
o’er the rustling page, and anon o’er 
the moaning river, and Tom Crotty 
was, not inappropriately, engaged in 
basket-making, close by. He had 
been that day to town, and his small, 
keen eye, indicative of humour and 
shrewdness, peered out with the added 
brilliancy of supplemental potations. 
The tongue, too, albeit somewhat 
thickened, went faster than was its 
wont; and the nose (like Venice, 
Master Crotty’s countenance had “a 
bridge of size”) loomed large and 
crimson ; for the feature itself was a 
responsible one, contrasting strongly 
with an otherwise meagre physiog- 
nomy ; as though privations had made 
occasional inroads on the other out- 
works of the face, but were utterly 
discomfited in their approach to the 
citadel—the proboscis. 

*°Tis what I’m thinkin’, sir,” said 
Tom, and he ceased in the act of 
severing arather stubborn sally rod— 
“that there’s a grate change comin’ 
over the world, one way or another: 
people are growin’ closer, an’ more 
knowin’ every other day, in thim- 
selves, an’ there’s none o’ the hearty 
divarsions there used to be. Sure— 
sure, I—Il—(hiccup)--remimber my- 
self to see the full up ov tin, no,— 
what, tin? no; but thirteen boats o’ 
people comin’ in here to give their 
rounds ov an Easter Monday. O! 
murdher, thim wor the sportin’ times, 
grate divarsion ov all sorts. Well, 
dickens resave the sowl comes next or 
near id now, no more than if it was 
only Spy Winsday.” 

We ventured to observe, that per- 
haps it was as well the custom had 
been prohibited, or discontinued, as 
fights and accidents were often the 
result of the observance of such 
‘pious pastimes.” 

The stickler for old habits made a 
gesture of impatience. 

“ Erra, blud alive, what else can 
people expect, that come hearty to 
the blessed work ?—(Here he emitted 
another parenthetical hiccup.)—Choke 
it for damp grass, ’tis cowld, I'm in 
dhread, ’tis givin’ me. I never hear 
of an accident here but one, an’ that 
was the day young O'Reilly was 
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drowned; but, the Lord bless the 
hearers, he was on a spree at the 
time, an’ as dhrunk as banna-lanna. 
Sure, the not a round he gev the same 
day, only cloddin’ an’ sthrivin’ to beat 
people at hop-leap-an’-jump. Signs 
on, he tumbled out o’ the boat goin’ 
home ov him, an’ the d—1 a tale or 
tidin’s was ever got ov the same youth 
since. Well, well! thim O’Reillys 
wor dhroll people; I lived wid his 
father, whin he done bizness in New- 
market, an’ an imperous, cute, upset- 
tin’ little man he was; an’, moreover, 
as timid as a lady.” 

** Were you with him, Tom,” we 
inquired, “the day he fought Mr. 
M‘Nulty ?” 

“ Fought him!” returned the old 
fellow, eyeing us inquisitively from 
under the pent-house of an over-large 
* sou’-wester ;” “ why, Misther ° 
I tell you, the same man wouldn’t face 
a tom-tit, if ‘twas a thing it could 
hould a pistol. No; but“I'll tell 
you how it kem about: M*‘Nulty 
dined wid me masther ov an evenin’, 
an’ sure, as God would have it, some- 
body, I forget who it was, now, sint 
us a present ov potheen, an’ signs on, 
the pair o’ buckos washed down their 
vittals like fun. O’Reilly was a dhroll 
man in himself, always usin’ big 
words, an’ as bitther a little brat as 
you'd meet in a day’s march ; well, I 
dunno how id kem about, but whin 
the dhrop was in, begor, M‘Nulty an’ 
himself grew skurrilus upon one ano- 
ther, on the head ov an argimint, an’ 
biginnin’ to rip up ould sores, an’ to 
pedigree one another, though indeed 
they were mighty slow, an’ awkward 
in their speech, thro’ the manes ov 
hekuppin’. Meself had grate work, 
to be sure, sthrivin’ to sep-arate ’em, 
in dhread they’d destroy each other, 
be flingin’ deccanthurs, or usin’ the 
fire-irons, or the like, so I got 
M‘Nulty, at long last, out o’ the house, 
an’ put me masther, clothes an’ all, to 
bed. Well, glory be to goodness, 
nothin’ id answer the other man, but 
to sind O'Reilly a challenge to fight 
him on the pistols, an’ be this book, if 
he did, the other accepted id as bould 
as brass. It was Captain Stack, the 
heavens be his bed, (for tho’ bein’ 
a Prodestan’ he knew how to use a 
poor man,) that backed M*‘Nulty, an’ 
says Mr. O'Reilly to him, says he, 
‘I'll go to the sod, an’ welcome; but 
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you must be cognisant of the indubi- 
table fact—(I was listenin’, wid re- 
spects to you, at the keyhole, an’ hear 
the great language,)—‘ ov the indubi- 
table fact,’ says he, ‘that I’m a man 
ov grate bizness, an’ mighty impor- 
tant ingagemints, an’ obleeged, more- 
over, to discharge an’ attind to com- 
plicated thransactions in the multitu- 
dinous departmints ov mercantile con- 
sarns. 

«* « Well, come, come,’ says the cap- 
tain,—an’ be my word a fine, bould, 
audacious-lookin’ man he was,—‘ what 
are you dhrivin’ at now?’ says he. 

““«T require a day to adjust my 
pecuniary claims an’ calls,’ answers 
O'Reilly. 

«* « Never say id twice,’ says Captain 
Stack,’ an’ he looked at his beautiful 
goold, repeatin’ watch; “I'll expect 
to hear from you at eight o’clock on 
Wensday mornin’, says he, ‘so good 
day to you, now.’ 

“*A good day to you, Captain 
Stack,’ says the other, an’ so they 
parted. 

‘** Oh, murdher, alive! though ’tis to 
the full forty years ago, since that 
time, I of’n an’ of'n laugh a grate 
spell, so I do, to think ov all the work 
the little cock-sparrow ov a man med 
about the jewel, an’ he havin’ no more 
notion ov fightin’ than he had ov 
sthrivin’ to bite off his own air. What 
would you think, but he ordhered me- 
self to chalk a pecther ov a man’s di- 
mensions on the stable door; an’ thin 
he turned to, an’ med a riddle ov id, 
for practice, I givin’ the word,— 
‘reddy, presint, fire’—like an officer 
ov sodgers. Well, to be sure, Cap- 
tain Stack kem, I'll be bound, at the 
appointed time, an’ he found me mas- 
ther as busy as a nailer, postin’ his 
books, an’ burnin’ some letthers, an’ 
writin’ more in place ov em; lettin’ 
on all the time to be mighty eager 
entirely for the firin’ match. To 
make a long story short, he axed ano- 
ther day, an’ another day, an’ one day 
more, till M*Nulty’s second’s heart 
was broke callin’ an’ sthrivin’ to keep 
him to his word. At last twas agreed 
betune ’em, he should get one day 
more to make his sowl, an’ so, on the 
fifth mornin’, Captain Stack kem in: 
* Come, sir,’ says he, ‘there can be no 
further procrastenashin’ (or some such 
expression) ‘ ov this bizness,’ says he. 
‘ My friend is quite ready, an’ his sinse 
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ov wounded honour will not permit 
him to defer id any longer.’ 

«Oh, blud alive! be raysonable,’ 
says the other to him, back again; 
‘didn’t I sthrive,’ says he, ‘to make 
you acquainted wid all me responsi- 
bilities 2’ 

“¢None o’ yer d d humbug, 
—'tis all Ballysimon,’ roared out the 
captain; ‘ Mr. M‘Nulty is resolute, 
and says you must meet him.’ 

“¢Did he say, I must ? 
O'Reilly. 

“He did most sartinly,’ answers 
Captain Stack. 

« «Eh, then, the d—l mend him, 
now,’ says the other, takin’ up a big ac 
count book, an’ givin’ id a smack wid 
his lips you'd hear in the kitchen: ¢ Ay, 
mend him,’ says he, ‘ for be this book, 
IT wash me hands o’ ye both, an’ the 
never a meet I'll meet him, for usin’ 
that very word!’ 

“ An’ thrue for him, he kep to his 
promise ; I'll engage the not a jewel 
or any thing o’ the kind ever tuk 
place on the head ov id, from that 
very identikal hour. To be sure, the 
dacent little man shown his sinse; 
there was no fear he'd be forgot: be 
the same token, I b’lieve o was 
quinched in a natural way before the 
year was out.” 

After one of those pauses, or 
“breaths,” by which Tom Crotty’s 
outpourings were generally charac- 
terised, he looked up, with a peculiar 
twinkle, savouring strongly of latent 
waggery lurking, in what the histo- 
rian who describes Sir Walter Raleigh 
calls, his “ small piggy eye.” 

« Are you any b’liever in signs or 
tokens that portind death, sir?” he 
said at length. “ This is a solemn 
sort ov a place in itself, an’ id of’n 
sets me ruminatin’, so it does, an’ con- 
siderin’ wid meself; because, you see, 
fakes the ould age is comin’ on, slow 
an’ sure, as they say; an’ ’tisn’t very 
far at all I can be from the long 
journey, an’ the jacket ov Norway 
fustian. Indeed, I don’t pretend to 
say—why should the likes ov an ob- 
scure indivydial o’ my sort pretend to 
it?—that we're ansiant enough to 
have a vanathee (benshee) tindin’ our 
family: but the not a mother’s soul 
ov ‘em ever dhrew the breath yet, 
(God bless the hearers!) but what 
they had id foreshown ’em be some 
sign or warnin’, or another, There 


says 
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was a cousin-jarman o’ mine, one Mrs, 
Nelligan, she that kep the cheny-ware 
shop, in Chapel-lane. Oh, to be sure, 
she was the real devotee ov all you 
ever see! Ketch that woman missin’ 
an Easter Monday here! Allileu /— 
no, but givin’ the rounds, atself, 
wouldn’t satisfy her,, but she'd bring 
home the full up o’ your hat o’ blessed 
stones wid her. Well, well! see for 
all that, what contrairy sinners poor 
mortials is: still an’ for all, she 
couldn’t keep from the grog, an’ so 
she tumbled off ov a pillion, an’ she 
comin’ home from a weddin’ behind 
ould M‘Allisther, an’ cracked her col- 
lar-bone; an’ I'll engage it wasn’t 
very long till she had to be present at 
her own funeral.” Here Tom pulled 
in to “breathe himself,” and after 
working away, as if bent on making 
up for ‘lost time, indulged in a know- 
ing oscillation of his caput, a hearty 
guffaw, and then reverted to his de- 
funct relative. “ Afther she was 
gone, we found out that she was in 
the habit ov takin’ a horn o’ malt over 
in the fort ; an’ that explained to me- 
self the mighty onstuddy pace she'd 
go, on her way back to the boat. She 
was a bulky, responsible lookin’ wo- 
man, in herself, an’, at the time, I 
used to suppose that the stumble 
she’d give, now an’ again, id be caused 
be her attintion to mintal devotion, or 
the like. Well, sir, that same woman 
had no less than half-a-dozen fore- 
bodin’ notices ov what was in for her. 
First an’ foremost, she med smithe- 
reens, through accidins, ov a lookin’. 
glass she ped four-an’-eightpence for, 
at Johnny Burke’s ;_ besides smashin’ 
a power o’ things in her own little 
shop: an’ she seen sperrets—oh, you 
needn’t laugh, ’tisn't what you mane, 
at all. Bells used to be for ever 
ringin’ in her airs, an’ one ov her 
front teeth fell out idout a cause. To 
crown it all, the night before she died 
a dog took to yowlin’ ondher her 
windy, an’ the minit she heard him, 
‘I’m a gone woman,’ says she; an’ 
thrue for her, the suecond next day 
saw her as the song says :— 


‘** With the tip of her nose, an’ the tops 
ov her toes, 
Turn’d up to the roots o’ the daisies.” 


“ Well, glory be to goodness! that 
was the truth of a remarkable thing : 
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wasn't it, though? Oh! indeed ’twas 
nothin’ else ; but, God help your head, 
*twas only child’s play—ay, indeed, 
nothin’ else, only child’s play. Think 
what I’m tellin’ you to what happened 
me poor father—the heaven's be his 
bed this day! He’s dead an’ gone 
now, an’ so is his reverence; but 
priest Considine of’en said the same 
man was a patthern to the whole 
island. Lh, then, it is amazin’ what 
some people goes through beyant 
others. Three months before me 
father's death—sure I heard the 
story out on his own lips as of’en as I 
have fingers and toes—he got what we 
may call his notice to quit, and ina 
manner that there was no mistakin’. 

*‘ Some people has dhrames an’ vi- 
sions—more people hears dhroll noises 
an’ sounds ; but, begor, the ould man’s 
warnin’ kem sthraight from head- 
quarthers; an’, indeed, I suppose if 
you wor at id ’till Candlemas day, 
you'd never guess who gev id.” 

We at once acknowledged the pro- 
bability of Tom’s supposition. 

“°Tisn’t to every one I’d like to 
mintion id,” he continued with a mys- 
terious air; and, dipping his horny 
digits into our snesheen—* but you're 
one o’ the ouldstock be the gran’mo- 
ther, at any rate; an’ as Puck Lee 
says,—‘ May your big jib always 
dhraw.’ But talkin’ ov me father, 
"twas no less a person than (here he 
crossed himself reverently) Saint 
Sinan himself that discoorsed him.” 

‘What! Senanus of blessed me- 
mory, whose grave you first showed us, 
and the spot where he knelt at his de- 
votions ?”” 

** Oh! confusion tothe other; an’ 
if it’s a thing you're not tired o’ me 
chattin’ to you, I'll tell you all about 
id, as 1 hear it a hondred times, word 
for word, from the ould man that 
owned me himself. Well—thanky, 
sir—there, put this ould coat undher 

ou, an’ sit a little higher up on the 

ank, the way you won't be oneasy. 
It was one o’ the heavenliest summer 
evenin’s that ever kem out o’ the sky, 
and some o’ the artillery min that wor 
here in thim times wor playin’ ball 
over in the big church. Me father 
an’ a few ouldnaybors wor seated on the 
wall quite convaniently, an’ they watch- 
in’ the divarsion an’ cheerin’ the play- 
ers, be callin’ out, perhaps—‘ well 
‘tossed, be Cripis;’ or, ‘a good boy, 
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fakes ;’ or, ‘a fine overhand sthroke,’ 
as the case might be; an’ me father 
was appointed scorer, an’ another man 
as judge—and they havin’ a dhrop of 
comfort to enable ’em to ondherstand 
the inthricacies o’ the game, an’ show 
fair play, if there was any disputed 
aces—because people had a fashion ov 
wranglin’ in the ould times, whin their 
blood got hot: moreover, sodgers are 
always well fed, an’ have fine times ov 
id durin’ pace. 

« Afther the games, an’ the noise, 
an’ the hillabaloo bein’ over, an’ the 
people gone away, ould Crotty res 
mained stretched on his back, at his 
dead ease, amongst the ivy. He was a 
little tired, to be sure, from crying the 
scores, an’ one thing or another, be- 
sides bein’ dhrawin’ a net on the point 
o’ Maoule early the same mornin’, 
Well, there he lay, lookin’ up at the 
stars, winkin’ an’ shinin’ for themselves 
so agreeably, an’ a slight little breath 
ov an air off the river just stirrin’ the 
ivy leaves about him, makin’ ‘em rustle 
all’s one, as if fairies (the Virgin 
guard us!) wor whisperin’ wid one 
another. 

“Me father, not havin’ any thing 
else to do, fell to plottin’ an’ consi- 
derin’ about his own affairs—to be 
sure, as he of’n said himself, consi- 
dherin’ the place he was in, the tombs 
all about, an’ the skulls an’ bones lyin’ 
in hapes in the windy recesses, ’twould 
have been more becomin’ ov him if he 
gev his mind to a spell of devotion ; 
but instead o’ that, (God help us!) he 
only beginned to argue wid himself 
whether he’d continue me brother 
Thady an’ meself at Haye’s school for 
another quarther or not, or how he'd 
manage to get paid for the acre of 
mock he set to Paddy Brennan, or 
conthrive to settle with ould Griffy, 
the ship-carpenter, that processed him 
for caulkin’ his boat, before he’d run 
him to cost. 

‘* That was the way me ould bucko 
was houldin’ a consultation wid hisown 
ruminashins, ’till, begor, at last he 
thought ’twas time to go home, if he 
didn’t intind lodgin’ out that night. 
So, afther givin’ a couple o’ yawns, an’ 
puttin’ the bottle the others left afther 
‘em to his mouth, just out ov curosity 
to see if any thing was left in id—(in- 
deed, he said himself the taste in id 
wasn’t worth mintionin’)—he ruz on 
his elbow, and prepared tq be off, 
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«« Oh, begor, there's no use in talk- 
in’,’ says me father, ‘but it’s one o’ 
the beautifullest nights imaginable, so 
it is,’ an, with that he biginned to ad- 
mire all the millions ov sparkling dhew 
dhrops that wor shinin’ like dimon’s on 
every individyal blade o’ grass, and to 
listen to the corn-crake, that was plazin’ 
itself be squeekin’ in the young oats. 

« «Be me conscience,’ says he, ‘if 
they've any luck at all at their side, the 
fishin’-boats that’s in Clonderlaw Bay 
are makin’ their harvest this way, I'm 
thinkin’, while I’m here as lonesome 
as a crane ata lake.’ 

«“«Thrue for you, Dan Crotty,’ 
says a voice just at his elbow, an’ he 
hear that sort ov crash in the thick 
ivy behind him, that hare makes whin 
it’s boultin’ out o’ the bush. 

“«¢Thrue for you—'tis the real 
summer’s weather, Dan,’ repeated 
the voice agin, quite convanient to me 
ould man. (He was called Dan afther 
me gran’father, that the Aiglinns kilt 
at the fair ov Mulloch—the d—-l’s 
look to ‘em for bein’ guilty o’ the same 
act—for, be all accounts, he got no 
fair play at all, only stoned to death 
from a short distance off, because the 
thieves o’ the world knew right well 
the metal was in him—his mother bein’ 
a Dogherty, wid as red a tint o’ blood 
in her, as runned in the veins ov e’er 
a lady in the land.) Well, to be sure, 
crusty Crotty, as the naybors used to 
eall him sometimes, whin he’d be ill- 
humoured an’ contrary in himself, 
was a’most frightened clever and clane 
out ov his sinses; and no blame to the 
man, for whin he looked round—an’ a 
troublesome job he had mustherin’ cou- 
rage enough to slew the head about, an’ 
the teeth in id rattlin’ like cockle-shells 
that a gorsoon id be collectin’ in his 
cap—he seen a dawny little white- 
headed man, standin’ jist at his hip, on 
the corner o’ the wall where the angle 
o’ the gable joined the place he was 
sittin’ on. Though bein’ mighty low 
in the hoight way, me father noticed 
that the chap was bulky enough in his 
body, an’ had a good heavy jowl of his 
own, as if it wasn’t entirely what he’d 
gether on the strand he was thrustin’ 
to for a male’s mate. He wasdhressed 
in some sort ov arobe, ov the colour 
ov grass-green, an’ he had a staff in his 
hand, and a high red cap, wid a purty 
long tossel swingin’ from the top ov id, 
on his head, 


** You're wantin’ below, Dan 
Crotty,’ says he, wid a little ould. 
fashioned squeekin’ voice; and he 
pointed to a sort of thrap-door ‘that 
opened in the breadth of the wall, 
while he kep the ivy from chokin’ id 
up wid his wattle. 

‘¢¢ T_T_I’'m in the dhre—dhread, sir,’ 
answered me father, ‘ that ’tis late, wid 
respects to you, an’~an’ ti-time for all 
hon-honest people to be in their 
beds.’ 

««¢ Oh dear me! how bl—dy partikler 
youare,’ says the little ould chap, wida 
pronunsheashin as sharp as a razhur. 
* Come, come, you'd better jog whin I 
bid you,’ says he, an’ wid that he 
whistled. ‘Ses, ses, here, here!’ says 
he, and, my dear life, at the word up 
jumps two tearin’ stag-hounds, or wolf- 
dogs, as large as a couple ov asses, an’ 
ov a black and tancolour. ‘ Be alive, 
Punch and Boxer,’ says red-cap, 
pointin’ to poor Dan, an’ quick enough 
his ordhers wor obeyed, I'll engage. 
The pair o’ boners only kem behind him 
at wanst, an’ puttin’ their fore-paws 
(savin’ yer presence) agin his sate, they 
shoved him smart enough down into 
the passage—their masther stoppin’ 
behind to close the thrap-door, and 
sayin’ to me father as he did id, wida 
sort of a dhry cacklin’ langh—*‘ Maybe 
you would now, Misther Crotty.’ 

* You may be sure the amazed ould 
man didn’t lave off blessin’ himsglf for 
a second, an’ repeatin’ all the prayers 
he could remimber—axin’ pardon, ov 
coorse, all the time for prayvious 
transgression, and vowin’ all sorts ov 
rounds, an’ pinances, an’ journeys to 
blessed wells, if ’twas a thing he was 
ever restored to the light of day agin. 

“ Well, down they wint, a long, 
long windin’ passage—the small chap 
in the green cloak, or whatsomever 
sort ov a garment it was, bringin’ up 
the rare; an’ the two blood-houns 
(indeed I think myself they wor .no- 
thin’ else) keepin’ as close to Crotty’s 
skirts, as a poor woman that id be 
bringin’ home a dhrunken husband 
from the market. At long last they 
kem to a low-arched door, at which 
the small fellow batthered for about a 
minit wid his clahalpeen, speakin’ all 
the time in some foronious languidge, 
maybe givin’ the password, or the like, 
till twas opened be some one inside, 
and my poor daddy was bundled head 
foremost into a mighty spacious apart 
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ment. The poor dear man, I remim- 
ber he used always to stop at this part 
ov his story, an’ consider to himself 
for a spell, an’ thin he’d bigin agin be 
sayin’ he only wondered the heart 
didn’t jump clane and clever out ov 
his buzzum at the sights, an’ the dhroll- 
lookin’ people, an’ the quare place, an’ 
strange doins’ altogether. 

*«“Whin he shuk himself a little, an’ 
looked about, fakes, twould be an ad- 
miration if he didn’t gape a thrifle. 
There he was, within arm’s lingth ov a 
fine portly elderly gintleman, wid a 
three-cornered hat on him, an’ a big, 
bushy, flaxen-coloured wig ondher that 
same. His coat, a comfortable frize— 
half jock, half surtoo—had, to the 
full, a score of buttons in id, as big as 
half-crowns, an’ as bright as silver. It 
had large pockets, thrimmed round the 
edges wid lace—red plush breeches 
an’ top-boots med‘his exthremities all 
right—and he was smokin’ one: o’ the 
darlinest pipes you ever see, all orna- 
minted, and havin’ a head on id in 
imitation ov the face ov a monkey. 

“ There was four pipers, an’ every 
one ov ‘em blind ov an eye, seated in 
the four corners o’ the room, an’ my 
hand to you, thim boys didn’t let the 
chanthers grow rusty. Sich rowlin’ 
an’ creanin’ me father said he never be- 
fore heard ;. and nothin’ kem amiss 
to them: jigs, reels, hornpipes, ould 
Irish airs—’twas all the same, they 
gev it in great style; and sure small 
praise to them, for they had little di’- 
mond-shaped tables before ‘em out, 
an’ drinkin’ vessels on ’em, in ordher 
to moisten the music occasionally. 

“Well, the minit the ould cock 
looked at crusty Crotty, he gev a sort 
ov a smile, an’ dhrivin’ out a fine puff 
o’ smoke, that had a scint wid id, that 
me father declared was never equalled 
for agreeableness to the nose in a 
docthor’s shop, ‘ Your welcome ; what 
kep you, Dan?’ says he. Fakes, this 
staggered the dad for a minit ; but he 
plucked up a little sperrit, whin he 
seen they worn't biginnin’ to ill use 
him, so he up an’ answered—‘ Be ‘the 
light that ; 

““* Oh! eazy, eazy, Misther Crotty,’ 
says the other, interruptin’ him at 
once; ‘no swearin’, you unsanctified 
son ov a sthroller o’ the Shannon ; 
d’ye mind ?—go on,’ says he. ‘I hum- 
bly ask your excellency’s—reverence’s 
pardin,’ says me father, determined, 
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an’ sure no blame to him, to be as 
civil as a village publican to a super- 
visor of excise—‘I ax pardin, indeed ; 
but ov I knew there was sich agreea- 
ble society in these parts, ’tisn’t room 
for me company you'd of’n see re- 
mainin’.’ 

‘“‘ Be gor, this seemed to please the 
chap wid the three-cornered hat.— 
‘ Wet your whistle, Dan Crotty,’ says 
he, handin’ me father a grate big sil- 
ver goblet full up o’ lickor; an’ if 
you'd like a squeeze of a lemon in id, 
say so. I must have some chat wid 
you, says he, ‘so knock the cobwebs 
out o’ your throat in no time.’ 

«Qh! be the tare o’ war,’ says 
Dan to himself—you may be sure he 
didn’t say it out loud, afther the. check 
he got—‘ be the tare o’ war, this takes 
the coal off o’ my pipe,’ says he; ‘ but 
here goes;’ an’ wid that he tuk a 
hearty hoise out o’ the vessel. I'd 
like to see the man that, afther that 
night, id preshume to praise any par- 
tikler sort o’ dhrink in me father’s 
presence: be Japers! if ‘twas a thing 
they did, he’d give ’em a look o’ the 
most shupreme contimpt. He of’n 
tould meself, that the refreshmint he 
swalleyed then flogged all for stringth 
an’ flavour, he ever tasted; and he 
of’n got his chances aboard Ingee 
vessels, an’ the like. ‘ It was as clear 
as chrystal,’ he used to say, ‘an’ a 
rich coaxing taste like the primest o’ 
wine; an’ still an’ for all, only I was 
in sich a holy place, I'd imagine it 
it had no small relish ov the best . 
potheen.’ 

«« As sure as you live, Dan,’ Ser- 
geant O’Dwyer, from the batthery, 
used to cry, whin he’d want to rise 
me father—‘ As sure as you live, 
Dan, it was cobblers punch.’ 

««« What sort is that?’ id be the 
questhin, then ov course. ‘Oh! ’tis 
the real delight, Misther Crotty,’ 
O'Dwyer id make answer, ‘’tis a pint 
o’ porther stirred wid a red hot poker, 
an’ then a glass o’ whiskey hev into it 
head foremost.’ 

*«* The minit that was said, the ser- 
geant id have to cut gutther, me fa- 
ther used to get into sich a tearin’ 
rage: ‘pon me word, I believe meself 
if ’twas a thing he stopped, they’d 
sthrike each other on the head ov it, 
for the ould man always said that the 
fellow that could spake in sich a man- 
ner ov that blessed lickor, wouldn't 
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seruple to kill a priest, or invaigle his 
niece. 

** Well, sir, to go back to me story, 
afther crusty Crotty tuk a few more 
go-downs, begor, he beginned to feel 
quite at his ease. What between the 
music and the hates, for there was a 
fire on that id roast an ox, an’ the 
dhrop o’ dhrink an’ the agreeability o’ 
the man o’ the house. 

“« Come, Dan,’ says the ould chap, 
‘I'm a grate admirer ov our national 
pastimes—there’s nothin’ like a little 
recreation sometimes, whin ’tis kept 
within due bounds. Come, we'll have 
a touch at a jig.’ 

«Ov coorse, me father wished to 
excuse himself, that he wasn’t fit com- 
pany for sich doin’s, and had, moreover, 
nails in his shoes. Erra, he might as 
well be thryin’ to soften a process-sar- 
ver or a tax-gatherer. 

*¢ No gammon, Dan, but up on the 
table wid you,’ says the bucko. 

*“¢ Och, me dear life, excuse me 
your worship,’ answered me father, 
* I'd rather not.’ 

*¢¢ Saint Sivan commands you, an’ 
I'm that indivydial, says the other, 
lookin’ as serious as a docthor at a 
rich man’s bed-side ; ‘and a word in 
your air, Misther Crotty—you're 
mighty well off if that’s all I require o’ 
you,’ says he; an’ wid that he tuk off 
his hat, and swep every whole pin’s 
worth off o’ the table, an’ up they both 
hopped on id. 

Perhaps you have a favourite 
teune,’ says St. Sinan. ‘ You can’t 
puzzle my performers.’ 

*¢QOch, my lord, your holiness, 
plaze yourself, for goodness’ sake,’ 
says me father: so wid that the other 
med a sign to the pipers, be rubbin’ 
the fore-finger agin the paulm o’ the 
other hand, and I'll engage they under- 
stood him at wanst, though bein’ dark 
Ov an eye a piece, and sthruck up the 
* Razhur Sthrap!’ 

* The people o’ the island used to 
count Dan Crotty a remarkable good 
fut on the flure ; but he of’n acknow- 
ledged himself, that he couldn’t hould 
a candle to the saint: ’twas imazin’ 
how his feet used to go, though bein’ 
in top boots—an’ if he showed off one 
step, he did five hundhred. Whin 
they wor at id till the dhrops o’ pes- 
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pirashin, wid respects to you, wor 
coorsin’ one another down me father’s 
face, they got down o’ the table an’ 
tuk another dhrop to rest ’em afther 
the exercise—indeed they wanted it. 
‘Not to flatther your holiness,’ says 
me father, ‘ your dancin’ masther may 
be proud o’ you.’ 

*©¢ Yes, I think I can tatther id, 
as St. Patrick said when he was wal- 
lopin’ the frogs,’ says St. Sinan. ‘Eh, 
ould fellow, fill yours an’ give us asong.’ 

* Well, to be sure, the same work 
wint on agin, just as at the biginnin’ o’ 
the jig. The crusty Crotty, wantin’ to 
be excused, an’ sthrivin’ to make the 
other sinsible that he had no more 
voice than a bonniveen—’twas no use, 
St. Sinan declared that he should re- 
spond to the call. ‘Come, Dan, take 
heart o’ grace,’ says he, ‘an’ be agree- 
able, if you wish me to forget some 
thriflin’ thransgressions 0’ yours, such 
as—comin’ among the churches with 
heretical amateurs, diggin’ for coins. 
Let me never hear agin ov the like,’ 
says he, ‘an’ let this impress the warn- 
in’ on you,’ wid that he tuk me father’s 
nose betune his thumb an’ forefinger, 
an’ gev it a smart shake: indeed the 
same nose had a purply tinge in id ever 
afther ’till the day ov his death, an 
‘twas a mercy he didn’t soil the holy 
man’s fingers.’ 

** Whin he seen the turn matthers 
wor takin’ me father dhropped on his 
two knees, and was as pinitintial as 
the seven psalms. 

*** Very well, all’s right,’ says St. 
Sinan, ‘ contrition should always en- 
sure a thransgressor’s pace; an’ to 
prove to you that you’re not excluded 
from such an indulgence, top off your 
licker, an’ then give us the stave—by- 
the-bye, Dan,’ says he, ‘how do you 
like that lush ?’ 

“*¢ Oh! be all that’s palatable, your 
holiness,’ says ould Crotty, ‘if the 
wather I use at home tasted like this, 
’twould be hard to remove me from 
the well.’ 

«The song, the song,’ cried St. 
Sinan. 

“¢To be sure, sir, an’ welcome,’ 
answered the other; twas composed 
be one O’Kelly, a schoolmasther, in 
praise o’ this place;’ and up me fa- 
ther lilted— 
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Don’t talk of Bermudy or Juan Ferandez, 
The Isle o’ Man, Jarsey, or Trincomalee ; 
For sure on the face o’ the say no sich land is, 
As the spot so atthractive, you stand on, dy’e see! 


Och! mavrone, its aspect’s inchantin’ : 
Air, airth, and wather combinin’ so rarely— 

The soigth ov id, sure, sets behoulders’ hearts pantin’ ; 
An’ if they're pathetic, just bothers them fairly. 


*T was on this blest spot— 


(Here me father med his best bow, an’ that same was no great shakes, to [St. 
Sinan.) 
—that a saint quite celestial 
Tuk up his abode in the ould times ov yore ; 
An’ sint back a faymale wid notions terrestrial, 
That kem to himself, while at pray’rs on the shore. 


Allilue! the same man was a model o’ varthue, 
Let historians heretical write what they will ; 

‘Come, be off, ma’am’, says he, ‘ for I'd only desart you, 
Whin betther thoughts happen’d my noddle to fill.’ 


*¢ Bravo! bravo! Dan Crotty,’ says at the time: ‘pon my conscience, the 
his holiness, ‘ such were my sintiments _song’s capithal—go on, go on.’— 


Erra, isn’t id a place for divine meditashin, 

See the churches thimselves how they stand all convaynient ; * 
Twas in thim holy min gev prophetic orashins, 

An’ pinance enforced, that was never too laynient. 


There’s the tower, wid a hole in its side,—larned people 
Disputes to this day in newspapers about it ; 

Why the ignorant heathens don’t they see 'tis a steeple 
Built up in one night—who the dickens can doubt it ? 


««¢ By all that’s vinerable, that’s the on;’ so me father reshumed—the 
ticket, Dan,’ says the blessed man. saint timin’ the theune by knockin’ 
‘Come, wipe your eye, my nightin- the bowl ov his pipe agin the table— 
gale o’ the island,’ says he, ‘ an’ carry 


Och, had I the pin oy Will Downes the facetious, 
I'd dilate ’till day dawn on this jim o’the Shannon, 
On its turpentine walks, an’ its batthery, my gracious ! 
Fortified round about wid intrinchments an’ cannon. 


There are rabbits an’ hares coorsin’ smart through the bushes ; 
An’ snipes in the marsh where no frogs can be found: 

For, St. Patrick said,—nothing but blackbirds, an’ thrushes, 
An’ game should in such a fair landscape abound. 


*Tis here you'd see ladies arrayed in white garmints, 
With their rural admirers, sittin’ down on the grass ; 
Discoursin’ perhaps on the last Sunday's sarmints, 
Or other thransactions that had come to pass. 


I give you permission to sarch the Atlantic, 
The Bosphorus, Euxine, an’ Ohio likewise ; 

An’ if you can show me a spot more romantic, 
Antique, or divine—’twill O’Kelly surprise. 
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“¢There it is, your holiness,’ says 
me father, when he finished the chant, 
‘an’ I declare I’m only sorry ’twasn’t 
more agreeable, harmonious, an’ en- 
thertainin’.’ 

Well, Saint Sinan was so playzed 
wid him, that be degrees he biginned 
to make freeer, an’ shuk hands wid 
Dan, an’ hummed a couple o’ verses ov 
a song himself—the other couldn’t re- 
mimber the words if he was to be shot 
for id, but if he was to be b’lieved, 
*twas to a mighty frollickin’ air, an’ 
there was allusions med to the girls 
an’ one bottle more in id. 

« Afther that, they biginned to tell 
one another dhroll stories, an’ me father 
declared he was in dhred Saint Sinan 
*ud split laughin’ whin he hear what 
sportin’ Counseller Normyle did at 
Flannery’s hotel. Dear me, is id pos- 
sible you never hear tell o’ that joke 
yourself? ’Pon me word, then, tho’ 
*tis short an’ sweet, I don’t think you'll 
call it bad. 

“ The counseller, you see, was a 
jolly, pleasant fellow, that liked a good 
dinner as well as e’er a bishop from 
the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. 
He had a fine cup-pacious stomach ov 
his own, so that, faikes, he could ac- 
commodate a thrifle 0’ roast beef, or a 
couple o’ cuts ov salmon, or a plate o’ 
turbit : oh, he’d give his eyes for tur- 
bit—indeed ‘tis mighty delicate eatin’, 
to be sure, moreover if you happen 
to have the convaniency of lobsther- 
sauce. Indeed, be all accounts, ‘twas 
no hard matther to get yer legs ondher 
his mahogany, where ye might ate o’ 
the best, an’ dhrink o’ the strongest, 
an’ welcome, till the buttons ‘ud be 
torn out o’ yer coat, from the good 
usage, you'd be stuffed to that de- 
— an’ listenin’ to stories that id 

hraw a laugh from a disappointed 
legatee. 

* Well, sir, it happened that Mis- 
ther Normyle—he was one of uz, you 
understhand me, the right sort in the 
creed line—kem late one Friday even- 
ing to Flannery’s; ‘twas just afther 
quarter sessions’-week, an’ the house 
was as impty, in the provision line, as 
the head ov a poor-law commissioner. 
The dhrive from Ennis, be the ould 
Lochnamina road, id give a whet to a 
young widdy at a weddin’; signs by, 
*twasn't long ’till he had James Cassidy, 
the waither, before him. 

* « James,’ says the counseller, ‘ what 
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can I get to ate? I’m as hungry as 
an attorney: any fish in the house ?’ 

«¢ Oh! sorrow a thimble-full, coun- 
seller,’ says Cassidy. * We had to sind 
all the way to Farrihy, yestherday, to 
get id for the sessions’ people, an’ they 
didn’t leave as much as ‘ud soil a 
fork.’ 

««¢ Blud alive,’ remarks the other, 
‘ what’s to be done—have you any eat- 
ables at all ?’ says he. 

“«* Why there is, sir,’ says Cassidy, 
goin’ over an’ lookin’ down the stairs, 
in dhread some bad mimber ‘ud be 
list’nin’; ‘there is, counseller, the re- 
mains ov a splindid turkey: I could 
knock a divil out ov *em for you in no 
time.’ 

«¢ That’s just the thing,’ says Mis- 
ther Normyle. ‘ Now, Jim, don’t be 
while a cat id be lickin’ his air.” And 
wid that he threw him a tinpenny-bit 
to smarten him, an’ biginned to read 
the newspaper for company ’till the 
vittals wor ready. 

“ To be sure, ‘twasn’t long ‘till the 
waither laid the dish before the gintle- 
man—and my hand to you, that was 
the boy that walked into the contints, 
like Ruddher-dhoun. Well, as look 
would have id, just at that minit a 
tundherin’ double rap kem to the hall- 
door, an’ Jim Cassidy ran in from the 
lobby, where he wint to make out who 
it was. f 

*¢QOh! bless me sowl, counseller,’ 
says he, ‘ what’s to be done? Father 
Shanahan wants to see you, an’ he’s 
now wipin’ his feet at the bottoum:o’ 
the stairs.’ 

“So Normyle paused for a minit, 
an’ cleanin’ his mouth wid great exact- 
ness— 

«Take away the divil, Jim,’ says 
he, ‘an’ sind up the priest.’ 

“¢ His biddin’ was done in two twos. 
His riverince kem in, an’ they shuk 
hands, an’ there was the counseller 
lettin’ on to be dinin’ on a crust o’ 
home-made bread an’ a glass o’ porter, 
wid as much relish as if ‘twas vinison 
and’ sherry wine he was usin’. 

*‘ Well, afther they chattin’ for a 
while on the state o’ the nation, an’ 
law business, an’ the pope’s opinion of 
things in giniral, an’ the prospects of 
obtainin’ Catholic emancipashun in 
partikler, the clargyman got up to go, 
an’ so whin Misther Normyle seen the 
hall-door closed afther him, he bawled 
out for Jim. 
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ee Now, Cassidy,’ says he, ¢ the 
priest is gone—sind up the divil.’ 

* Wid many stories ov a simylar 
kind Saint Sinan an’ me father spun 
out the night ’till the small hours kem 
on; an’ the Lord pardon me for sayin’ 
the like, but I b’lieve the truth is best 
to be tould, they both got mighty ca- 
persome in their lickor, an’ med fut- 
balls o’ the blessed man’s hat an’ wig 
an’ ould Dan’s sow-westher. At last 
the little cantankerous ould chap that 
brought in me father kem an’ whispered 
in his air— 

“¢ Take my advice, an’ be joggin’, 
before his holiness grows throublesome, 
an’ gives you some job to do that ‘ill 
put you to the pin o’ your collar.’ 

*« Thrue for the cute crathur; the 
word wasn’t out ov his mouth, whin 
Saint Sinan hekupped out— 

*¢ Da-Da-Dan Crot-ty,’ says he, 
I-I'm-I am a be-bee-lever in the tran- 
rans-mig-rashin’ ov sowls,’ says he, 
‘an’, Da-Da-Dan Crot-y, I want you 
to get for me one o’ the ravens out o’ 
the top o’ the round tower.’ 

**¢ Don’t ax me, an’ I'll be behould- 
in’ to you,’ says me father; ‘for I 
never was any thing ov a climber ; 
moreover, I always get a swimmin’ in 
the sight,’ says he, ‘ whin I sit up long, 
an’ ’tis late an’ dark now ; change the 
subject, sir,’ says he. 

“ Well, begor, this med his holiness 
turn a little rusty. 

“Why d your blood, you 
skulkin’ ould toper,’ says he,—an’ 
*’twas remarkable, for a blessed man, 
how kindly he tuk to blasphemy, whin 
the dhrop o’ dhrink put him off his 
guard, — ‘I curse an’ command you, 
on the three pains o’ death, to do me 
biddin’, or I'll thransform you into an 
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ould coldoy, an’ leave you three feet 
undher ground.’ 

** An’ wid that he med a sign to the 
spirsawn in the green cloak an’ red 

cap, an’ the chap called Punch an’ 
Boxer wid him, an’ they guarded me 
father out o’ the place off to the foot 
o’ the round tower ; the thievin’ dogs 
shovin’ me poor ould fellow along 
whenever he'd lag at all or look round 
for help. 

*** Up wid you now, me lad o’ wax,’ 
says the little sinthry, ‘or ‘twill be 
worse for you. Saint Sinan is a mighty 
pleasant fellow whin he’s in humour,’ 
says he, ‘ but if you're wise you'll not 
cross him.’ 

“ Instead of doin’ his biddin’, Dan 
Crotty only sat down at the butt o’ the 
steeple, an’ biginned to pillilew as if 
all belongin’ to him wor dead. Be- 
gor, he ruz sich a lamentashin that id 
soon brought out the saint, himself to 
see what on airth was the matther. 

«*¢ He won't budge an inch for me, 
your holiness,’ says red-cap. 

«“¢ He won't! won’t he?’ answered 
the other. ‘D’ye hear, you unfortu- 
nate ould conglomerashin of the seven 
deadly sins,’ says he, ‘didn’t I cau- 
tion you before? I see I must re- 
pate “ Saint Sinan’s waRNING.”” * 
* * « * « - 

“The Lord guide an’ guard us, ’tis 
dangerous to be rovin’ afther night- 
fal] at all in blessed places. If ’twasn’t 
a thing that my mother happened to 
light on her husband that night, an’ 
he dreamin’ away an’ talkin’ an’ singin’ 
thro’ his sleep, undher the canopy ov 
heaven, myself thinks 'tisn’t be wringin’ 
his red nose ’till he roared, she’d bring 
him to stir himself, an’ go home to his 
vartuous bed. Lirtte Joun.” 
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Rome, April, 1838. 

I wave not said a word of the cere- 
monies of the holy-week, though they 
are just now the all-engrossing sub- 
ject of public attention. Truly, if 
their efficacy and merit be measured 
by the eagerness and numbers of the 
yotaries of religion and fashion assem- 
bled to witness their celebration or 
partake of their benefits, they well 
claim a word from me and a place 
among the miracles of modern Rome. 
To me she exhibits none so striking as 
the durability of her power. Ages in 
succession have seen her supreme in 
war, in art, in religion. And now, 
though her laurels are faded, her arts 
extinct, (or living only in the past,) 
her spiritual glory obscured, she is at 
this moment the capital of the world, 
the centre of attraction to all civilized 
nations. The deserted city is filled 
with life, the silent streets are peopled 
with busy crowds, the churches are 
thronged day and night, the pageants 
and processions endless. Of all the 
exhibitions, two only have interested 
me; of these, the interest would have 
been greater, if the actors had not 
plainly allowed us to see how little the 
reality of religion is blended with 
these outward forms—how little the 
conviction of truth sanctifies the ce- 
remonies in which they mechanically 
act the part allotted to them. 

On Easter Sunday we had tickets 
for St. Peter's, to see the procession 
and service. The aisle of a place of 
worship lined with soldiers was a novel 
sight to us. The two most imposing 
moments were those, when the pope 
was borne up the magnificent aisle, 
attended by richly-dressed cardinals, 
bishops, and priests, the great officers 
of his household, and splendid body- 
guard ; the second, on the elevation of 
the host, when the soldiers sunk on 
their knees, their musquets striking 
with a sudden and startling clang upon 
the marble pavement. The length of 
the service would have been wearisome 
had I not found untiring interest in 
watching the various groups of listen- 
ers and gazers—worshippers there 
were none, except among the lower 
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classes. For these, the Easter cere- 
monies still possess the vitality and 
holy influence which have ceased to 
give them value with the rich and 
great. Nothing can be more touching 
than the heartfelt devotion with which 
the poor and lowly kneel before the 
shrine of a favourite saint; the hum- 
ble spirit in which they pour out their 
prayer to the chosen intercessor, in 
whose gentle offices of mercy they im- 
plicitly confide. A feeling so real, 
earnest, and profound, commands re- 
spect. But in the groups composed 
of the rich and gaily-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, priests in black or pur- 
ple robes, cardinals in white satin, 
scarlet and gold, bishops of Constan- 
tinople and Antioch, &c. &c. and the 
Exarch of Greece, I saw nought but 
vacant looks, lounging attitudes, and 
irreverence, approaching too nearly to 
that which pained me in the Synagogue 
of Leghorn. Then followed the be- 
nediction. 

In the noble piazza of St. Peter's, 
encircled by its matchless colonnade, 
thousands and thousands were assem- 
bled for the closing ceremony of the 
holy-week. A more striking scene 
can scarcely be conceived. Every na- 
tion on the earth, every grade of soci- 
ety, seemed to have sent forth its 
representative. Every age, colour, 
form, and dress might be seen in this 
motley crowd. Peasant girls, with their 
picturesque costumes of many colours, 
gold ornaments, and brilliant eyes— 
way-worn travellers — pilgrims— and 
shepherds from the Campagna—even 
brigands from the mountains, mingled 
with the nobles and gentry of every 
land. The sky was one unbroken vault 
of azure, the sun shed a flood of glory 
on every object ; and every voice was 
hushed, every eye lighted up with ex- 
pectation. At length the pope ap- 
peared on a balcony elevated far above 
us. The soldiers and people in the 
foremost ranks fell on their knees. 
His lips moved—he gently waved his 
arms and all was over. Every one 
rose. The deep silence and awe-struck 
expression gave way to the loud mur- 
mur of glad voices, to joyous looks 
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and animated gesture. No sound, in- 
deed, had reached them, but they felt 
that he, whom they regard as the vice- 
gerent of the Highest—the represen- 
tative of God on earth, had blessed 
them, and by his blessing had purified 
them from sin. The peasants come 
from all parts of Italy to participate 
in the advantages of this valued bene- 
diction. The ceremonies have been 
curtailed of late years, whether from 
economy or policy I cannot say. I 
should think the evident indifference, 
not to say contempt, of the upper 
classes for the forms of the church, 
will slowly, but surely, undermine the 
gigantic power of this wondrous fabric. 
You rightly conjecture that the new 
aspect in which Catholicism is present- 
ed to us here—the universal church, 
ourselves the tolerated sect—gives fresh 
interest to the question of her con- 
tinued stability. It appears to me, 
that though every principle of our 
moral nature may find in the bosom 
of this ancient church a sphere of 
action adapted to it, with a wisdom so 
farsighted as to extort our admiration, 
there must lie in her assumed perfecti- 
bility, which rejects every idea of 
change, the germ of that sure decay, 
which sooner or later must prove fatal 
to every institution that attempts to 
oppose the onward progress of the 
human mind. But whilst reason, at 
least my reason, condemns the limiting 
doctrines of the Catholic church, it 
is not in the presence of her august 
temples, of the lovely and benign forms 
in which her creed is embodied here, 
that my imagination can refuse its 
homage to her grand and venerable 
character. I can now readily com- 
prehend her boundless influence over 
adherents, in whose minds faith in her 
infallibility is combined with the love 
and fear she so well knows how to fos- 
ter. Dr. Channing has treated this 
subject with his accustomed liberality 
nd ability. 

To-morrow the Capitol will open, 
the Vatican the day after. As they 
will leave no time or thought unoccu- 
pied for many days, I will now tell you 
of the minor objects that have happily 
interested us since I last wrote. We 
have at length seen one of Raphael's 
frescos—the Sibyls of Santa Maria 
della Pace. A slip of the pen has 
classed it with minor objects, but it 
is a speaking monum nt of the sub. 
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lime power of his genius. One less 
fertile would have shrunk from the 
difficulties presented by the situation 
destined for this noble creation. But 
so graceful is the grouping, it seems 
almost to have gained a new beauty 
from what in other hands would have 
remained a serious defect. Painted 
at the desire of his friend, Agostino 
Chigi, the group follows the form of 
the arch over the altar of his chapel. 
Its masterly execution, harmonious, 
though faded colouring, leaves little 
doubt of its being the work of Ra- 
phael’s own hand. The symmetrical 
arrangement—two sibyls at each side 
of the arch, is judiciously varied by 
the light aerial forms of the attendant 
genii, who deliver to them the divine 
decrees, written in Greek characters on 
tablets and strips of parchment. The 
sibyls themselves, not less happily con- 
trasted in age and attitude, are noble 
majestic beings, combining the grace 
and beauty of woman with the elevated 
character assigned to them, as prophe- 
tesses, by an early Christian tradition. 
To it we are indebted for some of the 
noblest efforts of art—the noblest type 
of woman’s beauty in its grandest form. 
Four prophets, I thought them poor 
creatures, painted above, are so infe- 
rior in effect and execution, that they 
are generally assigned to Timoteo 
della Viti, though probably designed 
by his master. We have also endea- 
voured to see Raphael's Isaiah, painted 
on one of the pillars of St. Agostino. 
The light is bad, and the evil increased 
by the flickering glare of the altar- 
lamps ; I have, therefore, some hesita- 
tion in confessing it appeared to me an 
exaggerated and affected figure, with 
a singular if not dislocated knee. I 
have just been told, however, that this 
knee is a very fine one—one of the 
few parts untouched by profane resto- 
rations. But as I have not yet set up 
as an authority in painting, and have 
promised you my own opinions, I leave 
my (probably) ill-founded criticism, 
giving you an opportunity of correct- 
ing it on Michael Angelo’s authority : 
modest on my part—is it not? Mrs. 
Jameson’s French lady would add, “et 
généreux.” The government has a 
fine establishment for the encourage- 
ment of engraving, the Calcografea 
Camerale, which employs the best 
artists to copy the pictures and statues 
which are to be engraved; these draw- 
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ings form an interesting collection— 
which we were allowed to see. The 
engravings are well executed, and sold 
at a moderate price. We were sorry, 
however, to observe some unwarrant- 
able liberties in draping one of Cano- 
va’s groups: it is said, too, that the 
practice in this country of engraving 
from highly finished chalk drawings, 
executed by artists devoted to this 
branch, is unfavourable to the faith- 
fulness of the engraving,*—each copy 
exhibiting in some degree their indi- 
vidual peculiarities of taste and feel- 
ing. 

The beautiful art of cameo-cutting 
is carried to great perfection here. 
Despite the temptations that assail us 
in the cameo shops, we find them the 
best and most pleasant resting-places, 
when our attention has long been ex- 
ercised in palaces and studios. Giro- 
metti, first in the art, works only in 
stone—pietra dura. His beautifully- 
executed classical subjects are destined 
for royal and imperial cabinets. In 
these, the stone itself is of great value. 
The most prized are the oriental onyx, 
black and white in layers; and the 
sardonyx, cornelian, brown and white. 
Some heads are so wrought as to show 
four shades of colour—these are the 
most valuable. One set of specimens, 
containing eight cameos of different 
sizes, Girometti values at three thou- 
sand pounds. In cutting the shell 
cameo, too, the Roman artists are un- 
equalled. Subjects from the antique, 
&c, are executed with great accuracy, 
and in the highest style of finish; the 
colour of the ground varies from 
shades of light brown or cinnamon to 
the most prized—a red orange. Fine 
heads, and delicately-executed groups 
of figures, may be bought from fifteen 
shillings to four or five pounds. A 
tempting and beautiful Medusa, in 
shell, is three pounds: the same in 
stone, forty pounds. A likeness, well 
executed in stone, ten pounds; in shell, 
four or five pounds, according to the 
workmanship. Before we leave Rome 
I hope to send you a list of the names 
and addresses of the different artists, 
which will make you independent of 
of your valet de place. We are told 
by good authority that these gentry 
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expect a fee for every party they con- 
duct to a shop or wareroom, and re- 
commend those masters only who yield 
to the demand: the most respectable 
will not submit to this tax, and stran- 
gers are consequently often taken to 
inferior houses. 

The mosaic work is another beau- 
tiful art. We have not yet seen the 
government manufactory, which is car- 
ried on in the Vatican. Works of 
large size only, as tables, copies of pic- 
tures, &c. &c. are executed there. The 
smaller works, such as are sold in Eng- 
land, are here in much greater variety 
of pattern, and considerably lower 
in price. We have seen Poggioli, who 
is considered one of the first mosaic 
workers, at his laborious employment. 
I find the Roman mosaic is composed 
of pieces of coloured glass made in 
Venice, not marble, like the Floren- 
tine; they are called smalti, and are 
said to contain eighteen thousand dif- 
ferent tints. The beauty of the work, 
the gradation of the tints, and cost, 
depend on the minuteness of the pieces: 
they may be drawn out to the fineness 
ofathread. Each piece is separately at- 
tached to the ground of stone or metal 
with a strong cement: when finished, 
the whole is ground and polished to a 
level surface. It is a tedious process, 
and in large subjects seems scarcely 
worth the time they cost. We saw 
the top of a small table which had 
occupied two men a year and a-half 
—the price eighty pounds. A ruin 
or a group of flowers of two inches 
square will occupy a good workman 
two months: a broach of this size 
varies in price, according to the work, 
from one to five pounds—I have heard, 
indeed, to twenty pounds. Inferior, 
but yet very pretty work, is extremely 
cheap. The Roman pearl, as we call 
it, is manufactured here, not, as I used 
to think, of glass, but of alabaster, cut 
into the required shape, and covered 
with a paste made from the scales of 
a small fish found in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Among the manufactures of Rome 
I should not omit the most profitable 
—the ingenious fabrication of antiqui- 
ties. You may provide yourself with 
a whole museum of originalissime an- 


* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, October, 1840—‘‘ On the state of the 
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tichitd, at a cost little more than four 
or five times their value. Etruscan 
vases, bronzes, cameos, coins ; heads, 
hands, and ears of gods, emperors, and 
sages, are dug up every day—by those 
who bury them—to the great advan- 
tage of their finances, and the delight 
of amateurs who purchase them. If 
not as ancient as they look—ils meri- 
tent bien de Vétre—they are, at all 
events, as dirty, dingy, well-cracked, 
and mutilated as any antique ought to 
be: what more do collectors need ? 
We have been making a pilgrimage 
to the different churches, beginning 
with St. Peter’s, which I shall reserve 
till I can discover my own real opinion 
—now enveloped in such a cloud of 
opposite conclusions 1 know not where 
to find it. Among the ruins and oc- 
cupying part of the ancient buildings 
of Diocletian's baths, which in extent 
and splendour are said to have sur- 
passed all others, are two churches. 
One of the original halls has been con- 
verted into a granary ; another, into 
the church of St. Bernardo, attached 
to the convent adjoining ; it is a fine 
but deserted-looking building, lighted 
by a lofty dome. The great central 
hall, now dedicated to Santa Maria 
degli Angeli—altered by Michael An- 
gelo into the noble form of a Greek 
cross—is three hundred and fifty feet 
in length. The vaulted roof is sup- 
ported by sixteen fine columns—eight 
of them ancient, the others perfect 
imitations. In consequence of the 
dampness of the ground the pavement 
has been raised, which has injured, it 
is said, the proportion of both building 
and columns. This alteration, like 
some other more important ones, may 
have been made after the death of the 
great master; the artists who suc- 
ceeded him, and the popes who em- 
ployed them, being quite competent in 
their own eyes to improve the plans 
of all their predecessors. You know 
that considerable alterations were made 
in his noble plan of St. Peter's, which 
has essentially impaired the grandeur 
of the edifice: an audacity the more 
surprising, as he was considered by 
his cotemporaries no less eminent as an 
architect than a sculptor and painter. 
A high authority asserts, our age has 
come to a different and juster conclu- 
sion, that his style in architecture is 
heavy rather than grand. Even the 
majestic church, in which I have left 
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you so long, is not without this fault ; 
it is in some parts heavy and over- 
laden. It contains several paintings— 
none, I think, of note or interest, but 
Dominichino’s fresco of St. Sebastian. 
His frescos, said to be the very best 
of later times, exhibit greater strength 
of colouring, with less coarseness, than 
his oils. In this, as in many of his 
pictures, the composition is crowded. 
The multiplicity of figures, though in- 
dividually interesting and expressive, 
disturb rather than enhance the effect 
of the whole. But in expressing the 
varied emotions excited by the painful 
scene of the martyrdom, he has been 
singularly happy, and has given more 
variety, with less insipidity, to his wo- 
men and children than is his wont. 

Saint Stefano Rotunda, formerly, it 
is said, the temple of Claudius, is a 
damp, dreary building, rarely opened 
for service, being in a neighbourhood 
infected with malaria. The arches of 
the Claudian aqueduct (noble objects 
those aqueducts are, our underground 
doings are not half so picturesque,) 
look scarcely more dilapidated than 
the ugly exterior of the church. The 
interior, however, with its beautiful 
circular colonnade of ancient columns, 
has an air of simple grandeur and 
elegance which repaid us for our visit. 
Formerly the colonnade was double. 
The outer row of columns is now 
walled up, perhaps to strengthen the 
building; but it has an unhappy effect 
on the beauty of the whole. Chris- 
tianity, too, as in other churches, steps 
in to decorate and disfigure, and, by 
erecting a hideous baldachino and 
arching over the altar, contrived to 
mar the simple grandeur of the edifice, 
as well as exhibit the barbarous taste 
of pope Simplicius and his architects. 
Neither has the painter been idle. 
The whole extent of the walls is co- 
vered by some unremembered genius 
of the day, whom we can condemn to 
no worse purgatory than his own, so 
horrible are the martyrdoms and all 
the details of suffering in which his 
pencil has revelled, con amore. 

The view from San Gregorio, on the 
Celian Mount, over some of the 
most deserted parts of the ancient 
city, like every distant view of it, is of 
a mournful and picturesque character. 
The Colosseum and palace of the 
Cesars, with stately arches of broken 
aqueducts, are the striking objects it 
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commands. The undisturbed solitude 
in which they repose, the gigantic masses 
of fallen ruins heaped around them, 
interspersed with the melancholy cy- 
press, and overgrown with a vegeta- 
tion whose unchecked luxuriance tells 
of neglect and desolation, invest the 
scene and its associations with a deep 
and impressive interest. The church 
contains the rival frescos of Domi- 
nichino and Guido. Fading under the 
combined attacks of damp and smoke, 
it may be difficult now to decide on 
their execution and technical merits. 
But of the taste evinced by the two 
artists in the choice of the represent- 
ed moment, (for the subject, the fla- 
gellation of Saint Andrew was pre- 
scribed to both,) there can be, I think, 
but one opinion. 

Dominichino, aiming generally at 
the expression of dramatic action, and 
gifted with little poetic feeling, has 
exhibited the actual infliction of the 
punishment, with a force of drawing, 
and truth of detail, which to me only 
increased the revolting effect of such 
a picture. 

Guido, with a more just and deli- 
cate perception of the true aim of 
art, has represented the aged saint 
triumphant over the fear of death, 
strong in faith, sinking on his knees 
to adore the cross erected on the 
place of his execution. 

San Pietro in Vincoli, made up of 
scraps of antiquity a la Romaine, has 
a double cupola. Its aisles are di- 
vided by some of the fine columns of 
Diocletian’s baths, while it is indebted 
to those of Titus for one of its walls, 
as well as the pavement of its sacristy. 
Our visit was to the Moses of 
Michael Angelo, and great was my 
surprise to find the meek and timid 
Hebrew lawgiver represented by a 
colossal figure, with a proud, indig- 
nant expression, fire in his eye, scorn 
on his lip, the vast form dilated with 
anger and disdain—a representation, 
in short, of the Olympian Jove, the 
thunderer and avenger. In one hand 
he grasps his enormous flowing beard ; 
in the other, the ponderous tables of 
the law. The proudly-turned head 
appeared to me too small, and dis- 
figured by the two great horns which 
spring from it. With deference to 
the great sculptor, the conception is, 
in every point of view, at variance 
with the character of Moses—call it 


by some other name: the statue is sub- 
lime, full of life and vigour, bearing 
in every line the impress of that com- 
manding intellect which scarce knew 
an equal. This is the first specimen 
of his powers we have met with; it 
realizes all my early impressions of his 
greatness, though seen to disadvan- 
tage from being placed on the ground. 
It is one of the forty statues des- 
tined to adorn the colossal monument 
of Julius II. and was intended to be 
considerably elevated. The work was 
abandoned when the attention of the 
artist became necessarily absorbed by 
the great works of the Sistine Chapel 
then in progress. 

I was much disappointed in another 
of his works—Christ in Santa Maria, 
sopra Minerva. The conception is 
poor, the attitude undignified, the 
figure meagre and inexpressive. The 
church is spacious, but in description, 
at least, has nothing to distinguish it 
from a hundred others. They all pos- 
sess untold riches in gold, silver, and 
precious stones ; are adorned with pic- 
tures and frescos, and are accounted 
rich in relics more precious than all. 

You will not class me with ,the 
“unco’ gude,” whose orthodoxy con- 
sists in unmeasured opposition to all 
who differ from them, when I say, 
that the exhibition of relics always 
fills me with pity and sorrow—pity, 
for the prostration of reason that is 
implied in the belief in their sanctity ; 
sorrow, that a prescriptive allegiance 
to the church should stil] blind men 
to the delusive inventions of the dark 
ages, regarding their value and effi- 
cacy. 

Some of our days have been given 
to a further tour of the palaces; 
among them the Sciarra is pre-emi- 
nent, as well for its exterior as its 
most choice collection of pictures. 
The architecture is considered not 
only the best of its day, (end of the 
sixteenth century,) but worthy of a 
better period. Its beautiful propor- 
tions, its simplicity and freedom from 
heavy and tasteless ornaments, strike 
even an uninformed eye. 

I have been reading some of M. 
Platner’s able remarks on the archi- 
tecture of Rome, stimulated prin- 
cipally by the desire to send you some 
notices of your favourite art; and 
have been well rewarded by the new 
interest it has given me in various 
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buildings here. Without this assist- 
ance, I have not scrupled to give you 
my almost uncultivated impressions of 
painting, because, apart from its tech- 
nicalities, it has a direct power over 
the imagination and feelings, like the 
life it represents, and every one may 
judge of this power for himself. Be- 
sides it is not possible to be daily in the 
midst of the noblest productions of the 
pencil without acquiring a clearer per- 
ception of their manifold beauties, and 
improving in the knowledge of their 
technical merits. Sometimes, however, 
at a loss to reconcile what I have heard 
with what I see—still more the peculi- 
arities of different masters, whose styles 
have changed under changing circum- 
stances—-I am glad to appeal to M. 
Platner’s judgment, and, perhaps un- 
consciously, send you, as the result of 
my own observation, many of the 
ideas I have learned from him. 
Should I, therefore, amaze you by 
some learned piece of criticism, or 
appear unexpectedly wise in my artis- 
tical remarks, recollect I have no in- 
tention of rivalling the jay, and wil- 
lingly acknowledge I have been led to 
observe, in different masters, many 
peculiarities which would have pro- 
bably escaped my own inexperienced 
eye. 

My admiration could go alone, 
however, to the Claudes, which glow 
with their accustomed beauty on the 
walls of the Sciarra Palace. The 
pictures are small, but combine the 
grace, truth, and harmonious effects 
of air and sunlight, which distinguish 
every touch of his pencil. 

Several landscapes by Both ap- 
proach near to Claude in delicacy, 
high finish, and careful imitation of 
nature; but in the perfection of aerial 
perspective, in the melting gradation 
of his clear and powerful colours and 
the softened lustre of a late sunset, 
Claude seems to me unequalled. In 
the various effects of water, when 
still, or rippled by the evening breeze, 
in the quivering reflections of foliage, 
gently stirred by the air, he appears 
to me likewise unapproached—the 
true poet of landscape nature. 

And here is a portrait by Raphael, 
of his friend the violin-player, or ra- 
ther improvisatore; of which it is 
difficult to speak with moderate admi- 
ration. It has been mistaken for a 


likeness of Raphael himself, probably 
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owing to the dress and flowing hair. 
From the refined elegance of the 
countenance, with its almost feminine 
softness of expression, and the liquid 
black eyes, so full of gentle love and 
tenderness, I can imagine the friends 
had many gifts ‘of mind in common. 
The execution is so unpretending and 
free from effort, the quiet colouring 
in such perfect harmony with the soft 
repose of the features, I am quite 
sure the picture was a labour of love. 
Here, too, is Leonardo da Vinci's 
“Modesty and Vanity,” considered 
one of his best pictures, with all the 
characteristics of this” gifted master, 
rich and beautiful colouring, wonderful 
finish, sweetness of expression, and 
elegance of conception. A copy, by a 
Roman artist, to be sold for twenty 
louis, is in the same room, and, even 
under the disadvantage of a close com- 
parison with the original, appeared a 
clever and excellent picture. 

Two of Guido’s Magdalenes, al- 
most repetitions, are equally charac- 
teristic—one, of his great natural 
powers; the other, ‘of the injurious 
haste to which, in his later period, he 
was frequently driven by his reckless 
devotion to gambling. 

His choice of the Niobe, as_ the 
model of his Magdalenes shows little 
judgment. There is no affinity be- 
tween the characters of their grief, 
but the reverse. The one sublime in 
silent endurance; the other touching, 
in unresisted sorrow and self-abandon- 
ment. The likeness, however, is suf- 
ficiently evident to force the convic- 
tion, that no one can successfully ap- 
propriate the thought of another’s 
mind, or gracefully adapt, to a pur- 
pose different from its original des- 
tination, a form which is the offspring 
of fresh creative genius. 

This principle of appropriation, the 
leading one of their school, sensibly 
diminishes the reverence I should 
otherwise feel for the eclectics, to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude for 
their zealous efforts for the restoration 
of art. 

From the sorrowing Magdalene of 
Guido, to the cheating gamblers of 
Carevaggio, is a transition not more 
abrupt in subject than in style. What 
power, life, and vigour, in every 
touch,—what bold masses of light and 
shadow, what skill in the modelling of 
every object, how clear and trans- 
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parent the colouring, how faithful the 
expression of the faces, but all de- 
graded by a coarse and vulgar spirit, 
that delizhted in the scenes of vice, 
described with so much power on the 
canvas. Carevaggio sometimes at- 
tempted religious subjects, you may 
guess with what success. His saints 
and apostles are the veriest ruffians ; 
and it is observed by a German critic, 
that in his hands even an entombment 
assumes the character of a gipsy fu- 
neral. 

Now, farewell to the Sciarra ; little 
as I have told you of its inestimable 
collection, we could have lingered there 
many a day; but old Time “ gallops 
apace,” and discourteously refuses to 
wait upon our wishes. Farewell, too, 
to the venerable guide, whose heart we 
gained by our admiration of the beau- 
tiful objects of his care, which he looks 
on with a loving eye, as if they were 
the children of his ol lage. We have, 
indeed, found all the cicerones of the 
palaces models of patience ; "but our 
Sciarra friend more than all. From 
his appearance, and the courtesy of his 
manners, we might have taken him for 
the noble proprietor, had he not been 
dressed like a gentleman at twelve 
o'clock in the morning. There was 
nothing in the exterior of the Doria 
to detain vs. The front is a pre-emi- 
nent specimen of the corrupt and man- 
nered style of one of Borromini’s ad- 
mirers, emulous it appears of surpass- 
ing even his perversity of taste. In 
the interior there are superb saloons, 
an extensive gallery, handsome furni- 
ture, crimson velvet hangings, neither 
faded nor tarnished, and noble pic- 
tures, mixed up with a great mob of 
bad ones. Landscapes form a princi- 
pal feature in the immense collection. 
The walls of one room, and part of 
another, are covered with the large 
works of Caspar Poussin. His style 
is grand, but his pictures seem to me 
sketchy ; and I miss the careful treat- 
ment, and finish of detail, so admi- 
rable in Claude. He is happy in the 
representations of storms—the forms 
of his trees are grand and ideal; but 
as he cares far more for the poetic 

ffect of his masses, than for their cha- 
racteristic truth, I never can distin- 
guish what trees they are. Of his 
colouring, we can scarcely judge now, 
the shadows are opaque, and have be- 
come much darkened by time. There 
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are several justly celebrated pictures 
by Claude too. The Mill, and the 
Sacrifice to Apollo are among his best. 
In the last, figures by Filippo Lauri, 
happily substituted for his own very 
indifferent ones, add a new grace to his 
lovely Here, too, Annibale 
Caracci is a landscape painter; I ad- 
mire him more in this new character, 
than in many of his sacred subjects ; 
the composition and outline of his 
landscapes are admirable, but the co- 
louring is generally of a gray unpleas- 
ing tone, and the execution defective 
in detail. Dominichino is also amongst 
the landscape painters. There are 
excellent works of his—too uniform, 
perhaps, in their green tint—but as 
might be expected, carefully executed 
and ve ry pleasing in effect. I can only 
venture now to speak of the painters 
who are really new to us. If I were 
to tell you of their works Separate ly, 
or glance at all those of the greatest 
masters collected here, you would be 
as weary as myself, w hen my eyes and 
attention had been long on hard duty, 
trying to carry away a life-long rec ‘ol. 
lection of all that is great and good i in 
this palace of paintings. A visitation, 
by Garofolo, perhaps his best picture 

in Rome, strikingly displ: iys two of his 
distinguishing qualitie s—the uniform 
conventional character of his dr: iwing, 
and the power and clearness of his co- 
louring—the skill with which he has 
combined the purest and strongest, 
without impairing their harmony, de- 
serves great praise. None of Titian’s 
works I believe in Rome, (always ex- 
cepting his portraits,) give an adequate 
idea of his powers ; we must go to 
Venice to see him in his glory. His 
portraits inthe Doria are noble and 
distinguished, as you have seen them 
elsewhere. The men as well as the 
painters of a former day, must have 
been cast in a different mould from 
ours, or Nature has not improved as 
we do by practice ; for even in Italy, 
I see no living heads to be compared 
with those of Titian, Vandyck, &c. 
Those fine, dark, earnest heads, the 
wisdom of the world stamped on the 
high forehead, the fire of the eyes 
tempered by habitual self-command, 

and the stern tranquillity of the fon. 
tures, heightened by the dark back- 
grounds, and deep rich-toned colour- 

ing. Such a portrait is the splendid 
one of Pope Innocent X. by Velasquez, 


scenes. 
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and yet more that of the celebrated 
Andrea Doria, by Sebastian del Piom- 
bo, removed from his own palace in 
Genoa, to honour and be honoured in 
that of his descendant here. The sole 
tenant of a lofty saloon, it hangs under 
a crimson velvet canopy—every line 
on the thoughtful brow—every fea- 
ture of the noble face, telling its tale 
of the wise and daring spirit, to whom 
Genoa owes so much of the splen- 
dour of her early fame. 1 cannot pass 
over the lovely but faded Joanna of 
Arragon, though its authenticity as a 
work of Leonardo de Vinci is no 
longer even doubtful: it is said to be 
by a scholar of his, who copied the 
true portrait by Raphael, now in the 
Louvre. This picture has however 
the same oval face, the smooth ivory 
finish, the sweet—I think I should say 
everlasting smile, were it not for my 
reverence for the mighty dead—which 
belong to every portrait attributed to 
Leonardo. And here is a most touch- 
ing Virgin and children, just in the 
same predicament as Joanna: it was 
once a Raphael, now it is nobody’s 
We owe a great many good things to 
the Germans—the science of criticism 
included; but their critics do make sad 
havoc in the galleries. It is still a 
wonder, though no longer a miracle, 
how one small hand could execute the 
legion of Madonnas and little saints 
attributed to Raphael ; it is now de- 
cided that half of them are not genu- 
ine : many are by his scholars—many 
more, copies. Pictures once held in 
reverential love, are now quietly re- 
signed to “a scholar ;” and travelling 
amateurs, armed with the authority of 
Dr. This or Professor So-and-so, limit 
the number of the genuines to a grie- 
vously small circle. Now this is the 
source of innumerable mortifications 
to poor learners : panting to be as wise 
as their neighbours, toiling to Jearn 
how and where to be pleased; no 
sooner have they convinced themselves 
that “a gem” of some old guide-book 
must, as a Raphael or Leonardo, sa- 
tisfy all their conceptions of art and 
be auty, than, lo, some ruthless critic 
pronounces, condemnation ; the origi- 
nal sinks into a mere copy, and the 
whole well-built fabric of admiration 
topples to the ground— it is surpris- 
ing how many faults spring to light at 
the voice of the oracle. You will ex- 
claim, “ What’s in a name?” I can 
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assure you whatever it may be in a 
rose, a name is a great thing in a pic- 
ture. 

There are several landscape paint- 
ers in the Doria whom I have not 
mentioned, and several compositions 
to which the beauty of the landscape 
gives added interest. Titian was one 
of the first Italians who paid attention 
to the delineation of lifeless nature. 

It is said that in its early efforts, 
landscape-painting in Italy was in- 
debted to German influence ; and it is 
curious to find, even in Rome, at this 
day, that the Germans still take the 
lead in every department of art. Thor- 
waldsen, pre-eminently the first sculp- 
tor; Wolff dividing with Gibson the 
claim to the second place; Overbeck 
in painting; Hopfgarten in bronze; 
Temel in copying, especially from 
Raphael. The only recent frescos 
(those of the villa Massimi, and Casa 
Bartholdy,) are by Overbeck, and 
Schnorr, Viet; and the only creditable 
piece of modern architecture, the 

jraccio Nuovo, is by Stern, a German 
also. I have forgotten to tell you of 
a remarkable picture in the Doria col- 
lection, a copy of the ancient Greek 
fresco of the Aldobrandini Marriage, 
by Nicholas Poussin. Our eyes are 
so much accustomed to the well-filled 
canvas of the more modern style ; 

indeed, the just adaptation of the 
figures to the space allotted to them 
is now considered a great merit, that 
the composition appears to me meagre, 
and almost lost in the large ground 
that surrounds it. The figures—but 
this is a common fault of Poussin’s, 
and may not belong to the original 
which we shall see in the Vatican—are 
statuesque, correctly drawn, but want 
life. 1 never can like Poussin; can 
you? His pictures seem to be the 
offspring of his understanding; and a 
cold, unimaginative progeny they are, 
without life or inward power. T hou gh 
I honour his rare deyotion to the an- 
tique, I cannot think he ever pene- 
trated into its true spirit: he has been 
accused, too, of a wish to display his 

reading and learning, by his nearly 
caitlin choice of subjects from 
ancient history and mythology. Au 
reste, as his countrymen say, he sins 
grievously to an English eye, in want 
of feeling for colour, a sin in which 
you will say he has many rivals in the 
French school of to- day. 
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The Palazzo Massimi need not have 
detained us nearly a whole precious 
hour, as there is nothing worth seeing 
but the Discobolus; though on the 
servants’ authority, it is the most ori- 
ginal in Rome. After we had ad- 
mired the exterior of this very elegant 
and dirty little palace, its grand and 
simple Doric front, with the beautiful 
colonnade in the court, admirable spe- 
cimens of Peruzzi’s taste, we mounted 
a dark staircase to an ante-room still 
darker, owing to the venerable dust 
accumulated on the windows; here 
we had to wait, as the prince was 
dressing (about four o’clock). The 
toilet of a prince is a terrible thing to 
wait for; our patience was sorely 
tried, then exhausted; but being as- 
sured one moment more would finish 
Il_ Principe, we felt unwilling to 
waste our time in vain, so wasted a 
little more to recover it. The Disco- 
bolus, after all, did not compensate for 
the loss: it is a fine and genuine an- 
tique, but to an unpractised eye the 
repetitions are not very inferior; there 
is surprising life and spirit in the atti- 
tude and movement, but nothing in 
the subject particularly interesting or 
pleasing. When we came down stairs, 
a troop of merry, dirty little fellows 
rushed out of their school-room, in 
some part of the palace, I think, fol- 
lowed by a rueful-looking dominie, one 
of the disciples of St. Francis, who 
vainly endeavoured to silence the little 
begging mob, evidently desiring to be 
heard on the same question himself. 

Palezzo Spada contains the statue, 
which, in default of an authentic name, 
is called Pompey, and to heighten the 
interest, the very one before which 
“great Cesar fell.” Though not of 
first-rate excellence in style and work- 
manship, (in truth I thought him a 
clumsy hero,) the associations with 
history and Shakespeare would have 
thrown around it a no common interest, 
had not those ruthless critics been as 
busy here as with the pictures. They 
say it may be an emperor, but as they 
have doubts of this, too, they might as 
well have left us the pleasing delusion 
of Pompey, until they had made up 
their minds. In the court of this 
inconceivably dirty, wretched, and de- 
cayed palace, we were shown a speci- 


men of the genius of Borromini, which 
establishes, beyond a doubt, his supe- 
riority over Bernini in perversity of 
taste. A wretched little diminishing 
colonnade is made to give an appear- 
ance of great length to a very small 
court: the corruption of architecture 
must certainly have reached its height, 
when the rage for picturesque, so fo- 
reign to its legitimate objects, led to 
the toleration of such a paltry delusion 
as this ; but it is not a single example 
of similar perversity: at the sides of 
the windows, in many Roman palaces, 
the Barberini for one, panels are intro- 
duced, designed, in perspective, to give 
a false appearance of thickness to the 
walls ; and architects endeavoured to 
produce perspective delusion, by pilas- 
ters and cornices partly concealed by 
others. 

The interior of the immense Palazzo 
Colonna is very magnificent ; the gal- 
lery, in size and architecture, I am 
told, the finest in Rome, is two hun- 
dred and twenty-two feet long, and at 
ach end is a vestibule, separated from 
the gallery by beautiful columns of 
giallo antico. The pictures are not 
generally first-rate: among the best 
are some landscapes of Orizonti, a 
successful imitator of the grand style 
of his master, Caspar Poussin, and 
two portraits said to be Calvin 
and Luther, by Titian. A paltry 
little twisted column of rosso antico is 
one of the shows of the palace: it is 
said to be that from which an arrow 
was shot when the Romans declared 
war. In this case, contrary to sop 
and all other competent authorities, it 
was the mouse which brought forth 
the mountain. The Palazzo Farnese,* 
another immense structure, was de- 
signed by San Gallo, whose works 
show the first decided indications of 
the corruption of art: it was finished, 
however, by Michael Angelo and G. 
della Porte. Despite some sins against 
taste, it deserves to take the first place 
among the palaces of Rome. But what 
name shall we give to the architects 
who proposed, and the pope who sanc- 
tioned, the spoliation of the Colosseum 
to provide materials for their work? 
The Farnese, who are the highest in 
rank of the now regnant papal fami- 
lies, have taken all the moveable trea- 


* Mr. Barry’s beautiful design for the Reform Club has been adapted from it. 
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sures of art which this palace once 
contained, to their kingdom of Naples. 
Happily, the admirable fresco ceilings, 
by Annibal Caracci, were not among 
them: in these, he and his scholars 
have greatly distinguished themselves. 
The triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
the Galatea, and others, contain a great 
deal that is masterly in the drawing ; 
and the colouring of the draperies 
show a more delicate feeling for beauty 
than is usual in their oils. The whole 
series excited my hearty admiration ; 
yet I must confess that, though I am 
told the forms display a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy, there is a 
want, to my eye, of that delicate play 
of muscle which speaks the life within. 
The flesh tints incline rather to a brick 
colour, but in some of the figures are 
clear and delicate. 

Are you very tired of the palaces? A 
sympathetic something whispers, “yes.” 
I will be merciful, and let you rest 
after one short visit to the Far- 
nesina, another beautiful work of Pe- 
ruzzi, and the very model of a Casino. 
In the desolate region called Il Tras- 
tavere, and on the walls of an un- 
finished palace, the celebrated frescos 
of Cupid and Psyche, by Raphael and 
his scholars, are allowed to moulder 
away—or worse, are re-painted by the 
profane hand of Carlo Maratti. There 
is still great beauty in single figures, 
in others a heaviness, which must be 
ascribed to the scholars: Giulio Ro- 
mano was one of the principal. One 
of the Graces is by Raphael’s own 
hand. Amateurs, and critics, too, as- 
sert that the conception and execution 
are of the purest and truest beauty. 
I can only say, I differ from them. 
The Galatea is also principally his own 
work. Nothing can exceed the life, 
the joyous spirit, united with a grace 
and sweetness—all his own—which 
pervade this beautiful work. Still I 
look to the Vatican to show me 
Raphael in perfection. Amidst all 
the beauty, purity, and excellence of 
the works I have seen, I feel there 
must be something higher—more per- 
fect still, to satisfy all I look for in this 
most gifted master. The most. emi- 
nent of his scholars, Giulio Romano, 
is said to have penetrated almost 
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more deeply into the spirit of the an- 
tique than himself, and stamped it with 
a new character,—that of Italian art. 
He caught the subjects of the ancient 
mythology with true poetic taste, and 
largely assisted his master in the 
graceful fables of the Cupid, &e. in 
the Farnesina. The few of his sacred 
subjects we have seen are very infe- 
rior, though his drawing shows a fine 
taste for beauty, arrangement, and 
grouping. It is melancholy to see 
such inestimable works perishing from 
want of care, still more melancholy 
that other hands should be allowed to 
touch them, and one can hardly un- 
derstand the apathy of the proprietor, 
though absent, which thus consigns 
them to inevitable destruction. 

You must come here yourself fully 
to understand how differently one 
feels towards the “ Ancient Masters,” 
when surrounded by the living evi- 
dences of their greatness. At home 
we think of them as “the great men 
of old,” far far removed from perso- 
nal sympathy, and even forget the 
ages that separated them from the an- 
cients of the classic era. But here, 
in the actual scenes of their labours, 
we seem to be contemporaries, we live 
where they have lived, walk in their 
steps, watch their progress in unfi- 
nished works, rejoice in the comple- 
tion of others. We see how they 
triumphed over difficulties, and know 
how they were rewarded by the friend- 
ship and approbation of the learned, 
the wise, and the beautiful. 

Here, on one of the walls, is a 
erayon sketch of a large head, the 
careless whim of a master-hand, said 
to have been done by Michael Angelo, 
as a token of his visit to the palace, 
while the works were in progress. It 
looks as fresh as if the lines had been 
but this moment traced by his impe- 
tuous hand. 

I fear if I do not conclude this long 
letter, you will wish me with the an- 
cients (if in no worse company). To 
prevent such a catastrophe, I will say 
farewell; but I warn you, there are 
more palaces to be visited before we 
leave Rome! 

* And now to breakfast with what 
appetite you may.” 
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THE DREAM-TRYST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECOLLECTIONS OF A POETIC CnILDHOOD.” 


We meet in dreams! to-night thou shalt be mine, 
Mine, and mine deeply, wheresoe’er thou art ! 
Mine in that shadowy world, the phantom-shrine 
Where Fancy bowers the idols of the Heart. 


Through the dim air, blank midnight’s pathless waste, 
O’er haunted wood, wild dell, and dashing stream, 
My Spirit summons thee, I bid thee haste, 

Come to me, Lady! meet me in my Dream! 


Ah, there each timid hope, too fond for Day, 

In deepening colours flushed, shall learn to glow ; 
There those soft eyes shall shed a softer ray, 
Than waking eyes have seen, or dare bestow ! 


There nought can come to sadden or to chill, 
Each untold wish still known and still forgiven ; 
There every lovely tint is lovelier still, 

And all of Earth in thee refines to Heaven! 


Skies even of hue more cloudless shall be there 

Than charm those climes where first my spirit found thee, 
The mute enchantment of Italian air, 

And all Heaven’s softest sounds shall float around thee. 


But these are words of weakness! Earth hath nought 
In its least earthly forms so pure and deep, 

As fills that gorgeous inner world where Thought 
Builds her own phantom Paradise of Sleep. 


Immortal longings not even yet subdued, 

Though hushed by day, at such dim hours half frees 
And struggling in their chained infinitude, 

Lisp the strange music of Eternity! 


The broken echoes of celestial songs, 

Caught from the heaven immortals should inherit, 
And whispering still the glory that belongs 

To that lost homeland of the exiled Spirit! 


Yes, thou must come! Beneath my sealéd eyes 

A thought-created world shall spring to birth ; 
Midnight around ; within, the illumined skies 

Of the rapt soul’s “new heaven” and newer “ earth.” 


Splendours confused, in glory glory hid, 
Cities of sunset clouds and shadowy gleams, | 
All that our dead material bonds forbid, 
Meet in the living Poetry of Dreams. 
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Perspectives measureless that still unrol 

Their long withdrawing vistas far and bright, 
As though this glowing chaos of the soul 
Could grasp all Space, could paint the Infinite! 


Dim twilight of the mind! How every grace 
Seen through the soft folds of thy mystic veil, 
Seems borrowed from some far immortal race, 
Unearthly radiance, pensive, pure, and pale! 


A charm more still and spirit-like, a ray 

In those deep-shadowed eyes yet more serene, 
Make even more witching than in witching day 
The visioned Lady of the dreamland scene. 


A peace no earthly utterance may express, 
The rapture of communings lone and high, 
Shrouding in holier light of loveliness 

The dream-born Visitant of Fantasie! 


She comes! my Spirit bows beneath the storm 

Of thoughts—bright thronging thoughts—that o’er me sweep; 
She comes! I see—I see that dawning Form, 

It grows—it gathers,—do I wake or sleep ? 


Stay, lost and lovely vision, fancy-wrought ! 

By tears I bind thee, sighs no lips may number, 
Come to my lone phantasmal world of thought, 
My faerie islet in the Deep of Slumber! 


Come! for our Life’s far better, brighter part— 
Her home for homeless spirits—welcomes thee ; 
The blest delirium of the franchised heart, 
Where Thought is Truth,—and Hope, Reality . 


Vou. ZX.-No. 117. 





The Income-Tax and New Tariff: 


THE INCOME-TAX 


Wuen a nation is in a high state of 
excitement, it is apt to pay too little 
attention to its financial concerns. 
Those who are interested in keeping 
up the excitement, are cautious not to 
turn the minds of the people to mat- 
ters which require a mature and care- 
ful consideration. In this state of 
things, pecuniary affairs receive a very 
summary discussion. If a tax is 
complained of as too heavy, or impo- 
litic, or injurious to trade, the ready 
answer is given, that every tax is a 
grievance, and must be felt by those 
who pay it; that the tax produces a 
certain sum, which the minister states 
in pounds, shillings, pence, and far- 
things ; (producing a great sensation 
by this minuteness of detail ;) that 
the nation cannot do without this in- 
come, and, that those who pray for a 
remission or reduction of this tax, 
ought to be prepared to show some 
mode of collecting an equal revenue, 
more free from objection, and likely 
to cause less inconvenience to the 
public. 

This latter argument at once dis- 
poses of the question, if the peti- 
tioners are poor, uninfluential persons, 
unskilled in the mysteries of finance. 
If they endeavour to meet it by pro- 
posing some other scheme of taxation, 
they are sure to commit some blunders, 
real or apparent, or to raise such ene- 
mies, among those who would suffer 
by the new tax, as will effectually 
repel all endeavours to alter the exist- 
ing system. 

But if the petitioners are men of 
influence, they will wisely take another 
course. In their appeals to the public 
they will confine themselves to that 
view of the question in which their 
arguments will appear the strongest. 
They will dwell upon the inconveni- 
ence of the tax, and the advantages of 
reducing it ; they will say as little as 
they can about the revenue derived 
from it ; and, if unable to avoid that 
aa of the subject, they will meet it 

y magnificent promises of the in- 
creased revenue to be derived from 
extended consumption; and that at 
the worst, the loss may be repaid in 


AND NEW TARIFF. 


some other manner, which they do not 
feel themselves called upon to state. 
But their most powerful argument 
will be, an array of their strength, 
and an appeal to the fears of the mi- 
nisters, who will scarcely venture to 
refuse to agree to a proposal sup- 
ported by any plausible argument, 
and the threats of a compact parlia- 
mentary faction. 

When money is actually wanted, 
and the income of the state is found 
unequal to its necessities, the defici- 
ency will be supplied by the ready 
expedient of a loan, rather than the 
unpopular imposition of a new tax. 
In this manner the finances of the 
country become every day more de- 
ranged, until the country is ready for 
a revolution. <A _ deficient income, 
during peace, is a premonitory symp- 
tom of an impending revolution. 

But the good sense of the people of 
England, and the abilities of a wise 
statesman have, on a former occasion, 
extricated the nation from similar dif- 
ficulties. 

When Mr. Pitt took office in 1784, 
he found the finances of the nation in 
a deplorable condition ; the revenue 
inadequate to meet the expenses of 
the peace establishment, and the na- 
tion exhausted by the disastrous 
American war, and apparently unable 
to bear any additional burdens. Ina 
short time Mr. Pitt reformed the 
tariff of customs, and introduced a 
proper relation between the income 
and expenditure of the country, and 
even succeeded in obtaining such a 
surplus revenue, as enabled him to lay 
the foundation of his celebrated plan 
for reducing, and ultimately redeem- 
ing the national debt, by means of a 
sinking fund. Such was the spirit he 
then infused into the councils of the 
nation, and the determination then 
excited, to keep the expenses of the 
state within its income, that for a 
period of upwards of fifty years, com- 
mencing from the end of the first year 
after Mr. Pitt's acceptance of office, 
until the last few years of the late 
Whig government, the expenses of 
the country, in time of peace never 
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exceeded its income, but always left a 
surplus to be applied to the reduction 
of the national debt. 

Our readers are all aware how the 
late ministers contrived to convert a 
surplus of more than two millions into 
a deficiency of about the same amount. 
They were never willing to risk the 
unpopularity which is apt to attend 
the imposition of a new tax, or, in 
some cases, even the defence of an old 
one, if it is vigorously assailed. They 
were content to live for the present 
hour, and to provide for the future by 
magnificent promises. One only at- 
tempt they made to increase the in- 
come of the nation, so as, not indeed 
to create a surplus,—for the hopes of 
the Whigs never seemed to have 
aspired so high,—but to effect a small 
reduction in the amount of the defi- 
ciency. The mode they adopted was 
the clumsy, childish expedient, of 
adding an equal per centage to all the 
taxes. 

We can imagine them consulting 
some stranger as to the best step to 
be taken to increase the revenue, and 
being answered that they must impose 
some new tax: “ But we cannot de- 
vise any new tax that would not meet 
with opposition ; and we are too weak 
to carry any measure that is opposed.” 
“ Well, you must add, say five per 
cent to some of the taxes already in 
existence.” ‘ Which of them ought 
we select for this increased taxation?” 
“Make no selection. Impose the 
same proportional increase upon all, 
and then there will be no room for 
jealousy.” 

And this step was accordingly 
adopted ; not because it was the best, 
but because it was the one which 
would give the ministers the least 
trouble in framing the measure, or in 
its passage through the House of 
Commons. 

A remarkable incident proved how 
little reflection the minister bestowed 
upon the operation of this increased 
taxation. A member objected to the 
proposed increase to the duty on to- 
bacco, and the answer given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, 
that as the duty on tobacco was al- 
ready four hundred per cent, an in- 
crease of five per cent only, need not 
be much regarded. He did not reflect 
that the addition proposed was a per 
centage on the duty, not on the first 
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cost price; that five per cent on the 
duty was equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty of twenty per cent; and that 
therefore the proposed increase of 
duty made a greater proportional in- 
crease to the price of tobacco than to 
that of any other article, and that, 
too, on account of the very circum- 
stance which was relied on by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to prove 
the contrary. 

We all remember how the penny 
postage act was extorted from the 
ministers, contrary to their expressed 
opinions. The arguments on which 
it was supported proved utterly futile, 
so far as they were employed to prove 
that an increase, not a diminution of 
revenue would be the consequence of 
the reduction. The ministers cared 
very little about this, but were content 
with the vague, unmeaning promise, 
that the House of Commons would 
make good any deficiency in the re- 
venue, which might be occasioned by 
the reduction in the rates of postage. 

The last exploit of the Whigs, in the 
financial department, was the cele- 
brated budget of 1841, which will 
raise disputes among future historians 
to ascertain the motives, or objects, 
of those who brought it in. None 
can fail to remark the inconsistency 
between the magnificent promises, 
made by the ministers, of the splendid 
consequences to result from the recep- 
tion of their budget, and the fact, 
that during their long tenure of office 
(during part of which they did possess 
some power) they had brought in no 
measure of a similar nature, and had 
even opposed similar projects, when 
brought in by independent members 
of the house. Some will suppose that 
the ministers had grown desperate, 
from their recent defeats, and had 
resolved, before they retired, to run 
amuck, and destroy all the principal 
interests opposed to them, especially 
the colonial and agricultural. Others 
will suppose that they merely intended 
to live another year upon promises, 
and hoped that the country would en- 
dure them a little longer, in order to 
give their new experiments a fair 
trial. 

We cannot agree with either of 
those opinions, for this reason,—that 
the ministers had made the knowledge 
of the strength of the different parties 
in the house the object of their pecu- 
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liar study ; indeed they paid little atten- 
tion to any thing else. They must, 
therefore, have been perfectly aware 
that they should be defeated, and that 
they could not carry their budget, nor 
any item of it. 

Any hypothesis, therefore, which we 
frame respecting their motives, must 
be founded upon the assumption, that 
the ministers knew that they should 
be defeated ; and we are to seek what 
object they could obtain, by proposing 
measures which they could not carry. 
We think that they had two objects 
in view. The first was, to form a 
party with some principle of union 
besides their love of place. The 
Whigs had not suffered more, in the 
estimation of the country, by their 
want of abilities than by their want of 
principles. For a long time they had 
proclaimed their one principle to be— 
« Let us keep out the Tories.” But 
the people saw that they merely 
meant—“ Let us keep ourselves in ;” 
and would support them no longer. 
The Whigs, as a party, were not only 
growing weaker every day, but were 
on the point of being utterly extinct. 
Few men would have been able to 
give a better definition of the Whig 


=. than that it was a party which 
oved place, and professed to oppose 
the 
place had kept them in a false posi- 


Tories. Their selfish love of 
tion. When Sir Robert Peel became 
prime minister, in 1834, it was the 
duty of the Whigs to have supported 
him, and, if possible, to have coalesced 
with him, and by their influence in 
his government, to have introduced 
any further reforms that were safe 
and practicable. After they had been 
enjoying absolute power for four ses- 
sions, they could not allege, with any 
fair show of reason, that there was 
any urgent necessity for the passing 
of any measures which they had hi- 
therto neglected to introduce. The 
nation did not feel any pressing want 
of further reform; but the Whigs 
did feel a very pressing want of place, 
and were not inclined to be content 
with that moderate share of place and 
power to which their influence and 
talents would entitle them, under a 
Conservative premier. Accordingly, 
adopting a principle which they had 
formerly opposed, and which they af- 
terwards deserted, they joined the 
extreme Radicals and Roman Ca- 
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tholics in their attacks upon church 
property. This led to the retirement 
of Sir Robert Peel, and to the forma- 
tion of the most imbecile and unprin- 
cipled government that ever ruled the 
country. The new Whig ministry 
soon fell into contempt. The people 
perceived that the ministers had nei- 
ther the will nor the power to carry 
any useful measure, nor sufficient 
principle or resolution to resist any 
change, however violent, which might 
be demanded by any body, strong 
enough to be formidable. The coun- 
try was without a government. It 
may be remarked, that “reform” can 
never remain the watchword of the 
dominant party in the state. As soon 
as they obtain power, they are called 
upon to introduce the changes which 
they think desirable ; and then, when 
they have altered the constitution to 
suit their tastes, it becomes their duty 
to be Conservatives of the reformed 
constitution. This was the course 
adopted by the leading members of 
the reform cabinet. Not one of the 
names which lent a lustre to the ca- 
binet that carried the reform bill, was 
to be found in Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry in 1841. Grey, Brougham, 
Stanley, Althorp, Ripon, Graham, 
were either silently looking on,or engag- 
edinactive oppositiontoit. Suchmust 
ever be the fate of any government 
which does not rely upon Conservative 
principles. An opposition may be 
united by the desire of carrying some 
specific measure ; but, as soon as it 
comes into office, and the measure is 
carried, the new ministry must depend 
for the support of the country, upon 
its ability to conduct the government 
according to the rules of law. A 
government must sink if it endeavours 
to unite its followers by the profession 
of some certain principles, instead of 
demanding a reliance upon its inte- 
grity and abilities: it must either fail 
for want of support, or produce a re- 
volution. The late ministers endea- 
voured to steer a middle course, and 
had not sufficient abilities to conduct 
the government, nor any definite prin- 
ciples round which they could rally an 
opposition. At last they saw what 
was manifest to the most dim-sighted, 
that their fate could be no longer de- 
layed, and that they must go out. 
They had, therefore, to seize upon 
some principles round which they 
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could rally a party, and the first that 
came to hand was the repeal of the 
corn laws. If they had foreseen the 
result, they would probably have be- 
come converts to the vote by ballot, 
the payment of members, universal 
suffrage, or some other of the Chartist 
demands. For these reasons we be- 
lieve that the late government brought 
in their budget, not as a practical 
measure, but merely as a bond of 
union between themselves and the 
Radicals, with whom they were in 
future to associate; and in order to 
dissolve the parliament upon some 
principle besides that of keeping Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord: John Russell in office. Their 
second object was, that they might 
have a pretence for opposing such 
measures as they foresaw must be 
adopted for the restoration of the 
finances by their successors, and for 
alleging that had their budget been 
adopted such measures would not have 
been required. 

It is not easy to conceive a more 
arduous task than fell to the lot of 
Sir Robert Peel, when he succeeded 
to office. He found a deficient in- 
come,—the nation engaged in two in- 
glorious and expensive wars, and on 
the brink of at least one more. He 
found the people accustomed by the 
government to hear little about their 
duties, and much about their rights ; 
and taught to trust to accident, to 
vague hopes of the future, or to any 
thing rather than to their own energy 
and abstinence, for the means of meet- 
ing everyexigency. But he set himself 
to the task of realreform, and proceeded 
with unexampled zeal and abilities 
to the restoration of the common- 
wealth. He brought in, and carried, 
a measure for the improvement of the 
corn-laws, and the removal of some 
inconveniences which were supposed 
to follow from the old law. The new 
act, certainly, gives less protection to 
agriculturists than the old law; but 
still we think, that with an increasing 
population, and increasing skill in 
agriculture, it will be found to give 
the farmer sufficient protection, and 
insure him prices which will enable 
him to meet all existing engagements. 
Under the new corn-law, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a more 
steady trade, and more equal prices, 
inasmuch as the temptation to keep 
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the corn in bond, until the price 
reaches the amount at which the duty 
is a minimum is much reduced, and 
the power of affecting the averages, 
by fraud, which was sometimes com- 
plained of under the old system, has 
been removed by an alteration in the 
mode of taking the averages, and an 
increase in the number of towns in 
which it is taken. The new corn-law 
act is a real Conservative measure of 
reform, constructed on a comparison 
of the different effects of the old law, 
in various circumstances, so as to re- 
tain all the good, and obviate all the 
evil consequences which might be 
supposed to flow from it. 

When this new corn-law shall be 
some time in operation, the opposition 
will find it impossible to keep any 
party united against its details. There 
will be no party calling for a fixed duty. 
The opponents of the corn-laws will 
consist only of those who are averse 
to the imposition of any duty on corn. 
It will be no slight advantage to the 
country that the principles of the se- 
veral parties will appear in their true 
light. The disreputable artifice has 
not succeeded, and cannot be em- 
ployed again, of endeavouring to carry 
one measure by means of the popular 
feeling raised in support of a measure 
utterly different from it. At the late 
election, although the ministers dis- 
solved on the question of a fixed duty 
of eight shillings a quarter upon corn, 
—a measure which they assured the 
country would have no material effect 
upon the price of grain,—the votes of 
the people were demanded in their 
favour, as a means of reducing the 
price of corn by the total abolition of 
all duties upon its importation. If we 
have a good harvest this year, as we 
confidently expect, we shall hear very 
little about the corn-laws next ses- 
sion, except in occasional allusions, 
by the ex-ministers, to the great 
things which they were on the point 
of doing, if they had got one more 
trial, and been permitted to retain 
their offices one year more. 

The alteration of the corn-laws is, 
however, a measure of comparative 
unimportance, compared with the two 
great measures on which the financial 
and commercial policy of Sir Robert 
Peel is based—his bill for the income- 
tax, and his new tariff. By the former 
he provides, in the simplest and most 
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effectual manner, the income required 
for the public service, which, as left by 
the Whigs, did not amount to within 
two millions of the sum required. In 
theory it was generally agreed, that 
an income-tax was the least objection- 
able mode of collecting the public 
revenue. Many writers have gone so 
far as to assert that it is not proper to 
resort to any other tax. It certainly 
has some great advantages. The ex- 
pense of collecting it is small, in pro- 
portion to the sum produced by it ; it 
is not so easily evaded as most other 
taxes, and the sum which each indi- 
vidual is called upon to pay is more 
nearly proportional to his means. 
But, notwithstanding its acknow- 
ledged merits as a tax, it is always 
unpopular. It takes money from the 
people without any disguise or eva- 
sion; and each individual feels and 
knows precisely what amount falls 
upon him. Every tax on consumption 
appears to leave it optional with the 
tax-payer whether he will pay the tax, 

diminish his consumption of the 
article taxed; but in the case of the 
income-tax, if he has the means he 
must pay the tax. 

This unpopularity of the income- 
tax has hitherto deterred statesmen 
from venturing to impose it, except in 
time of war, when the exigencies of 
the nation are so great as to compel 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
resort to it, by leaving him no other 
alternative. It has been, therefore, 
in general called a war tax, not on 
account of any peculiar adaptation to 
the circumstances of a country at 
war, but because in peace, it was not 
anticipated that a minister would be 
found so honest as to propose it, or 
a people so magnanimous as to bear 
it. But, when it might least have 
been expected, those qualities were 
exhibited. A minister only just 
resuming office, ventured to propose 
the tax, in the face of a powerful 
party, which had held the government 
for several years, and the British 
people, after being long unaccustomed 
to give the finances of the country 
any serious consideration, at once 
submitted to the imposition of an in- 
come tax, in a period of European 
eace, with less reluctance than they 
Bad showed to it during the most 
arduous war which ever tasked the 
energies of the kingdom. 
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The great importance of this measure 
will plead our excuse for calling the 
attention of the reader to its operation 
in detail. The measure itself is a 
simple one, although the provisions to 
obviate fraud and inconvenience are 
of necessity rather complex. A tax 
of seven- -pence in the pound i is imposed 
upon all incomes exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year. Irish 
incomes are excepted, if the possessor 
chooses to live in Ireland, but if he lives 
in England the exemption ceases—and 
so far the measure is a small tax upon 
Irish absentees. We shall proceed to 
consider the objections most frequently 
urged against such a tax ; and, strange 
to say, the one which makes most im- 
pression upon the public mind is, that 
in some cases it is unequal and unjust. 
It is in fact more just and equal than 
any other tax, but its superiority in 
this respect is so great that people 
seem to expect it ought to be perfect, 
and complain of it for not being alto- 
gether free from those imperfections 
which, to a much greater extent, exist 
in other taxes. Every man on first 
hearing it assents to the objection, that 
the person who has an income for life 
only is taxed as much as he who holds 
the same income in perpetuity. The 
man who has an estate in fee-simple of 
one thousand a-year, which he may 
spend as he thinks proper, without any 
exertion for its acquisition or preser- 
vation, is at least twice as rich as he 
who has the same amount of income 
depending upon his professional exer- 
tions, to continue only so long as his 
life, or even as his health, may endure ; 
an allowance ought therefore be made 
for the sum which, in prudence, he 
ought to save annually, in order, by 
insurance or otherwise, to secure a 
future provision for himself and his 
family. The answer is, that in reality 
a temporary income is not taxed as 
much as a perpetual one, for the tax 
only endures as long as the income. 
If an income-tax of one shilling in the 
pound be imposed upon all incomes of 
one thousand pounds, the produce will 
be fifty pounds for each thousand. 
The fee-simple estate of the former 
example will, at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, be worth twenty-five thousand 
pounds, and the life estate of him who 
enjoys the same income only for his 
life is worth, at twelve years ’ purchase, 
only twelve thousand pounds, So far 
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their properties appear to be of unequal 
value, and it does not appear reason- 
able that their tax should be the same. 
But as we have compared not one 
year’s value, but the total value of the 
incomes, so we ought to compare not 
one year’s produce, but the total pro- 
duce of the taxes. The income-tax 
on the estate is a permanent annuity 
of fifty pounds a-year, which, at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, will sell for one 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The tax on the life-income of one 
thousand pounds is a life-income of 
fifty pounds, which, at twelve years’ 
purchase, will sell for six hundred 
pounds. Thus, in each case, the total 
amount which one should pay to re- 
deem the imposition bears the same 
amount to the total value of the in- 
come. Thus the inequality of the 
income-tax is not so great as it appears 
at first sight ; and the income-tax 
merely agrees with every other tax in 
this, that it considers only a man’s 
present means without regard to their 
probable duration or to the labour by 
which they have been acquired. The 
man who buys a dozen of wine or a 
pound of tea is taxed, not in proportion 
to his means, but to his purchases; and 
the very necessity of making increased 
purchases and thus paying increased 
taxes may be caused by a large family 
which diminishes the ability to pay the 
tax. Nay, as even medicine is the 
subject of taxation, it may be truly 
said that a man’s taxes are increased, 
because he or his family are not in the 
enjoyment of good health. How men 
would declaim, if the income-tax ope- 
rated with half the inequality of other 
taxes; and should there be one per 
cent upon the income of a single man, 
to be increased to five per cent if he 
had a wife and seven children, with a 
further imposition every time disease 
entered his dwelling. No tax will fall 
upon all in exact proportion to their 
ability to bear it, but the income-tax 
approaches most nearly to this state of 
perfection, and if provisions were made 
to obviate the supposed inequalities of 
which men complain, they should be 
so complex, and give rise to so much 
litigation, that those who complain 
most now, should pay more than they 
do at present, in order that the same 
revenue should be received by the 
state. 

It may be observed that part of the 
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argument founded upon the equal du- 
ration of the income with the tax 
assumes that the income-tax is meant 
to be perpetual; and we confess that 
we should much desire that the pro- 
duce of the income-tax should be per- 
manently appropriated to the redemp- 
tion of the national debt. If this 
were done, taxes to the amount of 
nearly quarter of a million might be 
taken off every year for many years, 
at the same time that we should be 
gradually reducing that debt which is 
at present such a grievous permanent 
burthen upon the resources of the 
country. 

The objection urged most vehe- 
mently against the income-tax does 
not relate to the nature of the bur- 
then, but to an inconvenience in some 
degree inseparable from its collection. 
It is objected to as being of an inqui- 
sitorial nature. Of course, in order 
to levy the tax, the income of every 
man must be ascertained in some 
manner, and very complicated mea- 
sures have been introduced to guard 
against the danger of fraud on the 
one hand, and the necessity of incon- 
venient disclosures on the other. It 
is astonishing how many men entertain 
the strongest repugnance to having 
their incomes, their ages, or any thing 
that concerns them known to the 
public. This repugnance arises chiefly 
from a vague and senseless feeling 
which would quickly disappear when 
such disclosures became general, but 
while it exists it is supported by argu- 
ments of trivial inconveniences, which 
are exaggerated into importance by 
the very feeling which they are called 
up to support. Such arguments should 
be closely examined. Any man may 
say that he does not wish to have the 
exact amount of his income known by 
any body, and the argument is good so 
far only as to prove that he ought not 
to be obliged to disclose his income 
unless the public effects some useful 
purpose by means of such disclosure. 
But where the disclosure is necessary 
to any useful object, then the incon- 
venience of compelling such disclosure 
generally, is to be compared with the 
object to be effected by its means, and 
the result will determine whether the 
disclosure ought to be compelled or 
the object abandoned. Now we have 
no doubt that the inconveniences likel 
to arise from the disclosure of incomes 
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are very much exaggerated by those 
who oppose the tax on this ground, 
and denounce it as inquisitorial. In 
at least the proportion of ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred, no possible 
inconvenience can arise even from the 
most public disclosure of ‘any man’s 
income, except that arising from the 
repugnance which some men have to 
let any thing about themselves be ac- 
curately known. When such disclo- 
sures become more general, this re- 
pugnance will disappear. Even in 
those cases in which the individual does 
suffer some inconvenience, we doubt if 
any public injury is caused. A. B. 
may dread that if his circumstances 
were disclosed he would not get that 
credit from C. D. which he now en- 
joys ; but we suspect that A. B. and 
C. D. will differ very much in the 
name which they would give to that 
result. The young man with fashion- 
able exterior and prepossessing man- 
ners, who enjoys all the luxuries of 
life, which he obtains upon credit, 
might have his enjoyments much cur- 
tailed if it were known that he was not 
subject to the income-tax; but the 
profits of the shopkeepers whom he 
patronises would not be much dimi- 
nished by the catastrophe. Such are 
the cases in which disclosure is most 
apprehended. Some indeed affect to 
fear that persons in trade may suffer 
by having their circumstances known, 
and that many persons who, in fact, 
are well able to pay their debts would 
lose their credit, which frequently de- 
pends upon a belief generally enter- 
tained that they are much more weal- 
thy than they really are. We remem- 
ber when similar objections were urged 
against the disclosures now required 
every month from the bank of Eng- 
land, and it was said that although the 
bank was undoubtedly solvent, the 
ublic would never believe it to be so 
if they saw how little bullion the bank 
really held in proportion to its liabili- 
ties. The affairs of the bank are now, 
however, very generally known, and 
its solvency has certainly not sunk in 
public estimation. In truth, although 
the public is very easily led astray by 
unfounded rumours, it is a very rea- 
sonable being when it is aware of the 
entire facts of the case. Credit will 
always be given, and those who deserve 
it will gain as much by having their 
affairs known, as those will lose whose 
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circumstances prove them unfit to be 
trusted. For our parts we do not 
doubt that the public would not suffer 
if an accurate statement of every 
man’s affairs should be published every 
week. In this, as in all other cases, 
ignorance and error afford the chief 
opportunities of fraud, and are more 
apt to inspire distrust than to insure a 
firm confidence. 

Although we have argued upon the 
supposition that the income-tax would 
compel men to disclose the amount 
and sources of their income, yet it is 
right to add, that the act itself has 
several provisions which have the effect 
of preventing the public from becom- 
ing acquainted through its means with 
the state of any man’s affairs. The 
necessary disclosures will be made to 
certain special commissioners bound 
by their office to preserve inviolable 
secrecy. 

The income-tax is calculated not 
only to restore the finances to a safe 
condition, but to yield a surplus be- 
yond the immediate necessities of the 
country. Of this surplus Sir Robert 
Peel has taken advantage, by taking 
the opportunity to introduce a new 
tariff or scale of custom’s duties, which 
will have the effect of considerably 
extending the commerce and resources 
of the kingdom, and which, by its un- 
ostentatious character, and by the abi- 
lity and industry required to frame it, 
and carry it through parliament, pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the abortive 
projects which the Whigs from time 
to time proposed, without any serious 
intention of carrying them into effect. 
Of this tariff, extending to several 
hundred articles of commerce and con- 
sumption, it is not easy to give the 
reader an adequate idea, without going 
so much into details as to discourage 
him from all consideration of the sub- 
ject. We shall merely notice a few 
general principles which pervade it. 
Our readers are aware that about 
fifty millions’ worth of goods are annu- 
ally imported into Great Britain, on 
which the average duty is about thirty 
and forty per cent, and that although 
several hundred articles are subject to 
this taxation, the chief revenue is de- 
rived from the following, viz.—tea, 
coffee, sugar, wine, spirits, tobacco, 
and timber ; and accordingly the pub- 
lic attention is generally directed chiefly 
to these. The revenue arising from 
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tea is about three millions and a-half ; 
from coffee, about one million; from 
sugar, about four millions; from wine, 
about one million and a-half; from 
spirits, about two millions and a-half ; 
from tobacco, about three millions 
and a-half; and from timber about 
one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds — the whole amounting to 
nearly eighteen millions. Of those 
important articles we observe one dif- 
fering in a remarkable manner from 
the rest. While the other articles are 
consumed nearly in the state in which 
they are imported, or at most are 
slightly altered or refined before they 
become objects of unproductive con- 
sumption, timber is found in use in 
almost every instance of our manu- 
facturing and shipping industry. Every 
increase of timber must either enhance 
the price of our manufactures, or re- 
duce the wages of our manufacturers 
—must compel our shipowners either 
to raise the rate of freight, or reduce 
the wages of our seamen. In every 
point of view a high price of timber 
interferes with the prosperity of our 
manufacturing, our commercial, and 
our shipping interests. The two chief 
materials of our machines and ships 
are timber and iron. The latter we 
possess in abundance at home; for the 
former we must depend on our inter- 
course with other countries. The 
only part of the price of timber over 
which the government could exercise 
any control was the duty, and this, by 
the new tariff, will be reduced to less 
than one half its present amount. It 
is difficult at present to compute the 
full effects of this measure in giving 
increased employment to our ships, and 
encouraging our shipbuilders and ma- 
nufacturers, builders of houses, &c. 
The imagination can hardly follow a 
load of wood through all the hands to 
whom, indirectly or directly, it gives 
employment before it is ultimately 
consumed. There is scarcely an article 
of commerce or consumption of which 
the price is not in some measure com- 
posed of the price of timber. 

In making this reduction, the 
benefit of which will be felt through 
the entire length and breadth of the 
land, the premier at the same time 
asserted another principle which ex- 
cited not a little the anger of his op- 
ponents, by continuing, and in some 
instances increasing the differential 
duties in favour of our colonies. The 
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duties on foreign timber are not in- 
creased, but they are not reduced in 
the same proportion as those on timber 
imported from our colonies. The 
same principle is extended now to 
most other articles which our colonies 
are capable of producing. This is 
directly at variance with the principle 
held by the Whig economists, that we 
ought to purchase every article at the 
market where we can get it, for the 
time being, cheapest, without any 
regard to the certainty of our future 
supplies, or to any disposition in the 
nations with whom we deal, to take 
our goods in return. 

As for our colonies, the doctrine of 
the Whigs is, that they ought to be 
treated like other foreign countries, 
in which we should purchase nothing 
that we can get cheaper elsewhere. In 
this they act consistently. They re- 
commend us to take no part in the 
government of our colonies, and they 
wish us to adopt such a line of con- 
duct as would insure their speedy 
separation from the mother country. 
We cannot concur in this policy, 
seeing, as we do, that our increasing 
trade with our own colonies will be 
soon worth all our other commerce, 
and that it scarcely admits of limits. 
We believe the generous and the pru- 
dent policy to be the same, and that 
we ought to consider the inhabitants 
of our colonies as our countrymen, 
separated from us, indeed, by a wide 
expanse of ocean, but still entitled to 
have their interests consulted in our 
general policy. We may get timber 
cheaper from the Baltic at present, 
and pay for it as we can, but the na- 
tions there are our rivals, and will not 
take in exchange those goods, of 
which we are most anxious to dispose. 
We can have no certain, steady trade 
with them; they are our rivals, and 
will at any time, to suit their own 
purpose, or even to injure us, or to 
secure a favourable trade with any 
other nation, cease to take from us 
those articles which were, perhaps, 
made expressly for their consumption. 
In war our trade with them will be 
interrupted, and will not immediately 
return on the restoration of peace. 
With all old countries our trade has 
a tendency to decrease, as their ma- 
nufactures more assimilate to ours, 
and they stand less in need of any 
thing that we can produce. 

Our trade with our colonies rests 
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on a different basis. Being subject to 
our government, they cannot impose 
any restriction on our commerce ; and 
from their circumstances, they are 
precisely in want of those manufactures 
which we can supply more cheaply 
than other countries. It is their in- 
terest to deal with us as long as we 
deal with them ; and the certainty of 
obtaining from us a favourable market 
for their produce, is sufficient to pre- 
vent them from diverting their in- 
dustry to those manufactures in which 
they will meet us as rivals, not as pur- 
chasers. With our colonies we can 
enjoy a permanent trade, on principles 
of perfect freedom and reciprocity. 
The commerce between a new and an 
old country is always most beneficial 
to both. One possesses an abundance 
of land, and its capacity of producing 
grain, and the raw materials of manu- 
factures, is only limited by its want of 
men, of capital, or of markets for its 
consumption. The other possesses a 
redundancy of capital, a greater po- 
pulation than it can find employment 
for ; while it is utterly unable to pro- 
duce, within itself, a supply of raw 
material at all adequate to its wants. 


** But when in addition to this it is 
recollected that these colonies are part 
of ourselves—distant provinces of our 
own empire, whose blood is our blood, 
whose strength is our strength; that 
they are increasing in numbers with a 
rapidity unparalleled in the annals of 
the world; and that however fast they 
may augment, they are, by their situ- 
ation and circumstances, chained for 
centuries to agricultural and pastoral 
employments; and consequently our 
export trade with them must increase 
in the same proportion as their num- 
bers; while, on the other hand, the 
states of continental Europe are in- 
creasing far less rapidly in numbers 
—are actuated, for the most part, by 
commercial or political jealousy, and 
may, any moment, become our enemies, 
it may safely be affirmed, that the 
neglect of the colonies, to propitiate 
foreign powers is, of all human absur- 
dities, the most absurd. Powertul 
are these considerations, derived from 
the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests of Great Britain, in favour of 
her colonial settlements, the facts, 
pointing the same way, deducible from 
the shipping interests, are, if possible, 
still more conclusive. The essential 
difference between the shipping which 
carries on a trade between the colonies 


and the mother country is, that it is, as 
in the former case, all our own—in the 
latter, one half belongs to our ene- 
mies.’ 


We have given the above extract 
from a valuable work, “ Alison on 
Population,” vol. ii. p. 391, as expres- 
sing, better than we could, our own 
opinions on the subject. The entire 
chapter on colonization is well worthy 
of serious attention, and it contains 
several tables, which convey much 
valuable information, but our space 
forbids us to dwell longer on it. We 
may remark, however, in reference to 
the timber trade with Canada, that it 
gives the greatest encouragement to 
emigration, not merely by giving im- 
mediate and useful employment to the 
emigrants,—a property common to it 
and several other branches of com- 
merce,—but by providing a freight 
home for the ships which carry out 
the emigrants. Were it not for the 
timber trade, many of the ships which 
convey emigrants to Canada should 
return in ballast, which, of course, 
could not be done with profit, unless 
by a considerable increase of the ex- 
penses of emigration. Even the 
immediate loss, by not purchasing our 
timber at the cheapest market, is more 
apparent than real. Timber is not 
like a manufacture, of which an inde- 
finitely increased quantity can be pro- 
duced to meet an increased demand. 
It is a raw produce, of many years’ 
growth, and the immediate effect of a 
free importation of Baltic timber 
would be an increase in the price, to 
meet the pressure of an increased 
demand. The proprietors of woods, 
in the north of E urope, would be the 
only gainers by the change. 

The article next in importance on 
which the duty has been reduced by 
the new tariff is coffee, the duty on 
which has been reduced to eight pence 
a pound on foreign coffee, and four 
on colonial. The duty is still rather 
high, being more than forty per cent 
on the value; but the reduction which 
has taken place within the last few 
years is very considerable, as it is now 
only one third of what it was in 1825. 
In the meantime the consumption has 
increased in a greater proportion. We 
may consider the increased consump- 
tion of coffee, as at once a sign and a 
cause of improved habits of tempe- 
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rance among the people. Coffee- 
drinkers are not apt to be intempe- 
rate; and drunkards have little taste 
for slops. The production of coffee 
will afford a useful employment for 
the emancipated negroes in our West 
Indian colonies, as it does not require 
the same excessive toil as at present is 
thought necessary in the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane. We do not appre- 
hend that the revenue will suffer much 
by the late reduction of the duty on 
coffee, as increased consumption will, 
in a great measure, compensate for a 
diminished rate of duty. 


In tobacco no change been 


has 


made; the duty is still excessively 
high. No other article, yielding such 


a revenue, bears so high a rate of 
duty as tobacco, which is taxed at the 
rate of four hundred per cent. As 
long as smuggling can be prevented, 
we do not desire to witness any reduc- 
tion in the duty on tobacco; the con- 
sumption is too great already. If 
much more of it were consumed, i 
would be found a serious impediment 
to civilization, by making it impos- 
sible for people to keep their houses 
clean and comfortable. 

On tea the duty is also unaltered, 
and remains at two shillings and one 
penny a pound. In the present state 
of our relations with China, it might 
not be prudent to reduce the duty, as 
it might not be easy to procure the 
increased supply which would be 
called for, and without which the 
price of tea could not be much re- 
duced, and the foreigner would chiefly 
gain by the reduction. The duty is, 
however, very high, and is more than 
one hundred per cent on that portion 
which is chiefly drank by those who 
can least afford to pay the high duty. 
This duty cannot but be deemed too 
high, when we consider what an inno- 
cent, social gratification the consump- 
tion of tea affords, and that the re- 
marks which we made respecting the 
advantages of an increased taste for 
coffee, in pr eventing intemperance, 
extend also, in a great degree, to tea. 
We are content, however, to wait ; 
being perfectly convinced, that as soon 
as our peaceful relations with China 
are restored, the wise and liberal po- 
licy of Sir Robert Peel will lead him 
to make as great a reduction of the 
duty on tea, as the finances of the 
country will permit him to make with 
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propriety. Meanwhile, if it could be 
done without too great danger of 
fraud, we should desire to see the 
duty on Assam tea reduced, in order 
to give every encouragement to the 
cultivation of so valuable an article of 
commerce in our own territories. We 
think some means might be devised of 
watching it from its production in 
Assam to its final exportation. Rules 
might be framed sufficient to effect 
the object, and the compliance with 
those rules made necessary for any 
person wishing to take advantage of 
the reduced duty. If the exporting 
merchant should not find it convenient 
to observe those rules, his condition 
would not be worse than it is at pre- 
sent, by permitting him to pay the 
present rate of duty. 

On foreign or colonial spirits the 
tariff of Sir Robert Peel has made no 
alteration. The duty on brandy, Hol- 
lands, and other spirits, not the pro- 
duce of any of the British possessions, 
remains at one pound two shillings and 
sixpence the gallon. The duty on rum 
and shrub, the produce of the colonies, 
remains at nine shillings. Those 
articles were probably thought of suffi- 
cient importance to be the subject of 
a separate act, when the propriety of 
reducing the duties on foreign spirits 

can be more fully discussed than it 
could have been in the general tariff, 
which could only pass by being consi- 
dered as a whole, in the details of 
which every contested principle 
should be, as far as possible, avoided. 
We are convinced, however, that Sir 
Robert Peel will see before long the 
propriety of reducing the duty on 
foreign spirits. It is at present taxed 
at the rate of about four hundred per 
cent, and there is little reason to doubt 
that the revenue would be actually 
increased by reducing the duty one 
third, that is, to fifteen shillings a 
gallon. The increased consumption 
would not lead to any habits of intem- 
perance, as it would be caused by the 
substitution of foreign brandy for 
British spirits, which at present pay a 
much lower duty. It may be objected 
that this measure would be injurious 
to the distiller ; but we do not see any 
reason why the trade of making spi- 
rits should receive any artificial pro- 
tection. It may, indeed, be called a 
manufacture, but it does not produce 
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to our wealth, nor of comfort or uti- 
lity, deserving of any particular en- 
couragement. There would be no 
inconvenience in having the country 
entirely dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries for its supply of spirits; nor any 
great advantages gained, if we were 
to push the art of making corn-spirits 
to the utmost perfection of which it 
was capable. ‘The materials, also, of 
which our spirits are made, being oats 
and barley, are precisely the things 
for which we have an ample demand 
at home. For these reasons we are 
of opinion, that it would be desirable 
to reduce the duty on foreign spirits, 
until the quantity consumed should be 
about equal to the consumption of 
home-made spirits ; taking care, how- 
ever, that this reduction should be so 
gradual as not to injure the fortunes 
of the distillers now in work. It is 
not unlikely, that before long Sir 
Robert Peel may make such changes 
as are called for in the duty on foreign 
spirits, the basis of a commercial 
treaty, favourable to the interests of 
England. 

The mention of a commercial treaty 
leads us to wine, another great article 
in our customs list, and one of which 
the importance has existed from a very 
ancient period. The importance of 
the other articles which we have men- 
tioned as subjects of customs is of 
comparatively modern origin. In this 
article the new tariff hus made no 
alteration. The duty on foreign wines, 
whether French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Rhenish, is now five shillings and 
sixpence a gallon, that on Cape wine 
is just half, i.e. two shillings and 
ninepence per gallon. Our readers are 
aware that by the celebrated Methuen 
treaty entered into with Portugal in 
1703, Great Britain engaged to receive 
the wines of Portugal at two-thirds of 
the duty imposed upon French wines. 
This treaty was the basis on which all 
duties upon wine were regulated until 
1831, when the duties on French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese wines were 
equalized. It was supposed that the 
result of this equalization would be 
such an increase in the consumption 
of French wines as would make it 
equal to that of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese together. It was found, how- 
ever, that this did not take place, and 
that the people of Great Britain seemed 
to prefer Spanish and Portuguese to 


French wines. The advocates for 
French wines then asserted that it 
was only necessary to wait a short 
time, and that the French wines would 
soon obtain the preference to which 
they were entitled—that the palates of 
the English were depraved, and their 
tastes vitiated by the habit of drinking 
Portugues wines, but that this artificial 
taste for port would soon disappear. 
Well—the new system has been in 
operation for eleven years, and the 
consumption of French wine has not 
increased. The quantity of port and 
sherry in proportion to that of claret 
drank now is as great as it was the 
year after the duties were altered, and 
yet eleven years must make a great 
change in the drinkers of wine. We 
are strongly inclined to think that a 
preference of the wines of the south— 
Madeira, port, and sherry—over the 
wines of France and the Rhine, is 
natural to the inhabitants of a colder 
country like England, and it is felt most 
strongly by those whose tastes could 
not have been sophisticated by any 
habits of drinking wine. Those who 
are unaccustomed to wines of any sort 
generally prefer the stronger wines. 
The duty on wines, like that on spirits, 
was too important to be included in 
the general tariff, and it also may be 
made the subject of a commercial 
treaty favourable to the interests of 
England. We hope that before the 
end of next session a treaty will be 
concluded with Portugal, and ratified 
by an act of parliament, by which, in 
exchange for the permission to import 
English goods into Portugal at rea- 
sonable duties, the import duty on 
Portuguese wines may be lowered to 
four, or even to three shillings the 
gallon. Even the latter rate would 
be equivalent to an ad valorem duty 
of forty per cent. The prospect of 
this reduction necessarily leads to the 
consideration of this question, whether 
any provision should be made to give 
the benefit of the reduction to those 
who have stocks of wine on hand on 
which the higher duties have already 
been paid. Private cellars scattered 
throughout the kingdom contain, it is 
probable, several millions of gallons of 
port. Ought an account be taken of 
their stock, and the excess of duty 
which they have paid be returned to 
them? ‘This would give rise to great 
fraud, and be almost impracticable; it 
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does not seem to be called for by any 
principles of prudence or justice. 
Those who bought wine, paid, or 
promised to pay, a certain sum for 
it, and obtained the immediate right 
to consume it. In keeping it they 
ran the risk of its falling in value from 
more plentiful wine harvests in Por- 
tugal, or from a reduction of duty, or 
from any other causes. They have 
nothing to complain of unless they 
bought the wine with an understanding 
that they should receive the benefit of 
any reduction of the duties that should 
afterwards take place; and it is not 
asserted that such understanding ever 
existed. Indeed, we do not anticipate 
that any claim or complaint will be 
made in their behalf. But the claims 
of the wine merchants, who have stocks 
on hand for which they have paid 
the higher duty, rest upon stronger 
grounds, and cannot be rejected with- 
out a careful and mature consideration. 
They are a smaller body, and com- 
pelled to take out annual licences, and 
are subject to certain regulations, 
which diminish the opportunities of 
fraud, and make it more practicable 
to form a just estimate of their stock. 
The very circumstance of their buying 
only to sell again makes an essential 
difference in the effects which they 
apprehend from the reduction of duty. 
Those who buy to consume, possess what 
they bought in a state as fit as ever for 
fulfilling all the purposes for which they 
bought it. The private owner suffers 
nothing by the reduction of duty. His 
wine possesses the same flavour, and 
will enliven and intoxicate himself or 
his friends in the same manner as if 
the duty had been unaltered; and it 
is no loss to him, but the reverse, that 
he himself or others may in future 
drink cheaper wine. But with the 
wine merchant the case is different ; 
he paid the duty in advance to the 
state, in the confidence that he should 
be able at a future period to recover 
it from the consumer with a reasonable 
profit on his advances. He has been 
treated as a kind of agent to pay the 
duties to the state for the consumer, 
instead of putting each party to the 
inconvenience of paying or receiving 
the duty on every bottle of wine that 
is sold. It was never expected or in- 
tended that the duty on wine or any 
other commodity, should be ultimately 
paid by the importer. It was a tax 
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levied upon the consumers of wine, 
although in the first instance payable 
by the merchant who imported it. 
The reduction of the tax will, it is 
alleged, deprive him of the power of 
shifting it upon the consumer, upon 
whom it was originally intended to 
fall, and he may be exposed to great 
inconvenience and possible ruin by 
being obliged to bear the burthen of 
a tax which was never intended to 
affect him. His case is certainly en- 
titled to a fair consideration. 

On the other hand, it is urged that 
it would cost the nation a million 
sterling were it to yield to this claim. 
This argument, however, ought not 
be allowed the slightest weight, if 
justice requires that the claim should 
be complied with ; but it is a strong ar- 
gument to induce men notto decide has- 
tily, but to weigh carefully every thing 
that can be said on either side before 
they come to a final decision ona matter 
of such importance. The argument 
merely proves the magnitude of the 
interests to be affected by the question. 
It is to be remarked, however, that 
in reducing the duties on certain 
articles, a slight loss may be suffered 
by the holders of other articles which 
are not directly affected by the change. 
Thus, a reduction of the duty on port 
may make it more difficult for the 
holders of claret or sherry to dispose 
of their stock, since the cheapness of 
port will induce many to consume it, 
who, on the former relation of prices, 
would have given the preference to the 
other wines; yet no one would think 
of demanding compensation for such a 
loss. It is alleged that, although the 
name remains the same, yet the diffe- 
rence between the old port on which 
the old duty has been paid, and the 
new port to be introduced subject to 
the new duties, is in fact greater than 
that between port and sherry, or be- 
tween port and claret. The price of 
old port is determined by the quantity 
in the market more than by its original 
cost, and that quantity is so much 
smaller in consequence of the high 
duties existing at the time when it 
was first imported. The merchants 
were careful not to import greater 
quantities than it was probable they 
would be able to sell subject to the 
then existing rate of duties. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that old port 
will keep up its price notwithstanding 
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the reduction of duty ; and it is nearly 
certain that it will not sustain a fall 
at all adequate to that reduction ; and 
that if the holders thereby sustain a 
slight loss, they will receive some com- 


pensation by the more rapid sale of 


new wine at the reduced duties. After 
this slight sketch of the arguments on 
each side of the question, we may be 
permitted to add that our own opinion 
is in favour of allowing the difference 
of duty to the holders of wine on which 
the old duty has been paid. This 
course was pursued in 1831 to the 
disadvantage of the wine holders; and 
the port which, in 1830, was imported 
at a duty of four shillings and ten- 
pence per gallon, was charged with 
eightpence additional ; much of that 
remains on hand, and if the duty 
were now reduced to four shillings and 
ten pence, it would appear hard that 
wine imported when the duty was four 
shillings and ten pence, and sold when 
the duty was the same, should be sub- 
ject to a higher rate merely because 
that rate happened to be in existence 
during part of the time that the wine 
lay in the merchants’ stores. The 
practice hitherto pursued is equivalent 
to an engagement that on any altera- 
tion in the duties the wine merchant 


should receive or pay the difference 


on the stock in hand. On the subject 
of wine duties we shall add nothing, 
except an expression of our hope that 
in case the duty be reduced on Spanish 
or Portuguese wines, that produced 
in our own colonies, the Cape and its de- 
pendencies, may experience a corres- 
ponding reduction. If Cape wine were 
permitted to enter at one shilling a gal- 
lon, it would be felt as a great boon by 
the colonial wine growers, and the 
revenue would suffer very little, if 
any thing, by the change, which would 
make the duties correspond more nearly 
with an ad valorem duty, according to 
which the inferior article pays the 
least. 

The last great article of the revenue 
from customs is sugar, and on this 
also the new tariff has made no change. 
Its importance required a separate 
consideration, and it may form the 
basis of a treaty favourable to the in- 
terests of humanity. At present the duty 
on colonial sugar—the produce of free 
labour—is one pound four shillings to 
the ewt.; that on the slave-grown sugar 
is three pounds three shillings ; both 


duties being in our opinion too high, 
and the latter being almost prohibitory. 
The revenue and the consumer would 
equally gain by a reduction of those 
duties, but very grave considerations 
are opposed to a premature reduction. 
If the duty on free-labour sugar alone 
were reduced, the revenue would suffer, 
while the consumer would derive no 
corresponding advantage. The quan- 
tity produced in our colonies cannot 
be immediately increased, and without 
an increase in that quantity, the price 
to the consumer must remain the 
same, and the entire reduction of duty 
would go into the pockets of the We st 
India planters. The events which 
have taken place within the last few 
years have proved how completely the 
price of sugar depends uponthe amount 
of the West India crops. On the 
other hand, any reduction of the duty 
on slave-labour sugar to encour: ige its 
introduction into England w ould be a 
most inhuman measure. It would give 
an encouragement to the slave-trade 
which no efforts of ours could check, 
and would render the condition of the 
slaves in the sugar countries much 
more lamentable than it is even now. 
The treatment of the slave is, with 
very few exceptions, a mere matter of 
calculation to the owner, of which the 
elements are—the cost of supplying 
his place, the value of the sugar which 
he can produce by a certain severity of 
labour, and the length of time he can 
survive such labour, or as it is termed, 
the time it takes to have him-used up. 
If sugar is at a certain price, the value 
of the produce will not compensate 
for the loss of the slave, worn out pre- 
maturely by excessive toil; but let the 
price be doubled, and the relative v value 
of the slave becomes only half of what 
it was, and it will immediately become 
the interest and the practice of the 
master to impose severer tasks, and ob- 
tain additional produce by the sacri- 
fice of the life of the slave. It has 
been often remarked that every in- 
crease in the price of sugar is attended 
with increased misery and mortality 
among the slaves. We think it pro- 
bable that Sir Robert Peel will manage 
some advantageous treaty with Cuba 
and Brazil—offering them such asplen- 
did market for their sugar as Great 
Britain, in return for stipulations 
which will insure the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and perhaps the ultimate 
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abolition of slavery itself. In the 
meantime we are content to wait, satis- 
fied as we are that Sir Robert Peel is 
fully sensible of the arguments in favour 
of areduction of the sugar-duties, and 
knowing that any impatience displayed 
by the people would have the effect of 

embarrassing him in his negotiations 
with the foreign powers, who would 
hope that the impatience of the nation 
might compel Sir Robert to grant, 
without any terms, that which other- 
wise they w rould ber ready to purchase 
by important concessions. 

The above review of the customs 
duties upon the articles of chief im- 
portance shows that it is to the minor 
articles that Sir Robert Peel’s new 
tariff chiefly extends, by which many 
articles will be considerably reduced in 
price, and a great relief given to trade, 
without any parade or ostentation. 
The new duties are generally altered 
to two-thirds or one-half of their 
former amount. They have been al- 
tered with such discretion as to leave 
little room for jealousy. There is, 
however, in one instance an appear- 
ance of a preference shown to English 
over Irish interests. There can be 
little doubt that the alteration of the 
duties on corn and cattle, although 
beneficial to the nation at large, is 
chiefly so to England; and that it is 
even doubtful whether Ireland may 
not suffer by the measure. In the 
new tariff, therefore, the interests of 
Ireland ought to have been watched, 
and protected with peculiar jealousy ; 
and this vigilance would not have been 
amatter of much trouble, as Ireland 
may be said to have no manufacture 
of importance, except linen, which was 
protected by a duty of forty per cent 
ad valorem. This protection has been 
reduced to fifteen per cent, which we 
hope may be sufficient ; although we 
wish the reduction had not taken place, 
as we observe that the old protection 
of thirty per cent has been continued 
to the silks and ribbons of England. 
We have no doubt that Sir Robert 
has done what he thought just, but we 
regret that any part of this great 
measure should for the moment bear 
a contrary appearance. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the new tariff will fully compen- 
sate to the English for the income-tax, 
and to the Irish for the increase in the 
stamp-duties, which passed without 
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much notice through the house, but 
will before long excite no trifling out- 
ery. This assimilation of the stamp- 
duties of England and Ireland is a 
fair and reasonable measure. It is 
sometimes, indeed, said, that Ireland 
being a poorer country ought not to 
pay so much for stamps as England. 
This would be a very good argument 
if it were proposed to levy as much in 
Ireland as the total produce of the 
English stamp acts, or if it were pro- 
posed to impose an equal poll-tax upon 
the population of both countries, but 
it has no application to the case where 
the tax imposed is in proportion to 
the wealth. A man who receives a 
legacy of ten thousand pounds in Eng- 
land must pay a certain sum in the 
shape of legacy-duty. If Ireland be 
a poorer country, it will be a sufficient 
reason why so many legacies of that 
amount should not be chargeable in 
Ireland as in England, but it is no 
reason why a person should not pay 
the same duty who receives the same 
sum. 

It eyes a paradox to some, how 
the people should gain more by the 
reduction of duties than the revenue 
loses, but this is accounted for by the 
increased consumption attendant upon 
diminished prices. Thus if a family 
consumed eighty pounds of coffee in one 
year, at the duty of six pence a pound, 
the total revenue from coffee paid by 
that family was two pounds. If the 
reduction of the duty to four pence 
induces that family to increase its con- 
sumption to one hundred pounds of 
coffee, the duty levied under the new 
system will be one pound thirteen shil- 
lings and four pence, and the loss to the 
revenue by the change will be only six 
shillings and eight pence, but the gain 
to the family will be about fifteen shil- 
lings—viz. thirteen shillings and four 
pence on the quantity which it formerly 
consumed, and something less than 
three shillings and four pence on the 
additional twenty pounds which the 
lower duty induces it to consume. 

It is to be remembered that all the 
duties which we have mentioned are 
exclusive of the five per cent. added 
to them by the late administration. 
Thus the duty on coffee is four pence 
and one-fifth of a penny, although ap- 
pearing as only four pence in the sche. 
dule to the tariff. This five per cent 
will probably be taken off next year, if 
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the state of the finances should admit 
of such a measure. 

We cannot conclude without an ex- 
pression of our hopes that Sir Robert 
Peel may complete what he has so 
boldly and so wisely commenced, and 
that he will not be content with re- 
covering the finances from their late 
dangerous condition, when the expen- 
diture exceeded the revenue by several 
millions, but consider it the duty of 
the minister in time of peace to collect 
a sinking fund to reduce the debt con- 
tracted by his predecessors. Until 
this is done, the finances of the country 
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cannot be thought in a safe or a sound 
state. National bankruptcy with all 
its dreadful consequence must be the 
inevitable result of a system by which, 
in times of war, the nation is led to 
make immense addition to its debt, 
and yet to make no provision for its 
reduction in time of peace. But let 
us not be too impatient, let us remem- 
ber that amid the pressure of great 
difficulties and public distress, Sir 
Robert Peel has in one year done 
more to restore our finances to a sound 
state than even Pitt was able to ac- 
complish in a much longer period. 





